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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
EASTER SUNDAY. 

To his business—to his buying 
and selling, his paying and receiving, 
his letters, and his ledgers—Luke 
Ross turned back mechanically— 
just as a manreturnsafter seeing the 
mould filled into the grave of one 
who was ¢/e one, and no other, 
in all the world—to the drudgery 
of an existence across which no 
sunshine like the old sunshine may 
stream again for ever. 

He had his work to do, his place 
in life to fill, his future to consider, 
his present to make what he could 
out of, although the object for which 
he had toiled proved to have been 
a delusion—although she was gone. 

He could not quite realise it at 
first.. His memory was continually 
falling to sleep, and dreaming, ‘I will 
go down to Wandsworth to-night ; I 
will tell Yorke so and so; she will 
be glad to hear I have completed 
that arrangement ;’ and, next mo- 
ment waking with a start and pang 
to the consciousness of his loss— 
to the certainty that, whatsoever 
the days to come might bring, the 
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Yorke he had known, sinning yet 
trustful, deserted and desolate, first 
angry, then pitiful—the Yorke he 
had beheld placing: her faith in so 
weak and broken a reed as Austin 
Friars—who had _ stood with him 
beside the rippling waters — who 
had grown dearer and dearer to 
him every day of their strange com- 
panionship—would never walk with 
him again through the City streets, 
nor kneel: beside him in Ahe old 
City churches, nor be in any way 
just what she had been in the times 
which, when he looked back upon 
them, seemed to his imagination 
so brimful of happiness, that he 
marvelled no prevision of the cer- 
tain end came, even in the: midst 
of his contentment, saying, ‘ It can- 
not last; it is high noon now, but 
the night will come.’ 

Of the lonely emptiness :of ‘that 
man’s heart, how. is it possible for 
me to tell? Tohim she was worse 
than .dead—she was gone away 
living. Dead, she would have been 
all his ; living, they were like two 
ships, which, after having. kept com- 
pany together in strange seas, in 
unfamiliar climes, in tempest and 
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in danger, part suddenly when 
close to shore, and drift away far- 
ther and farther from the friendly 
intercourse of old. 

The graves where our loved ones 
lie are always green, kept so by the 
tears of our memory, it may be; 
but over the tombs of those who 
have died for us whilst living for 
others, nightshade climbs, and bit- 
ter venomous thoughts gather— 
sad cypress shades them, and ashes 
from fires which we once fondly 
conceived could never be extin- 
guished, are piled high all around. 

She was gone; and the beauty 
and the hope of the man’s life were 
gone with her. To the work and 
the labour of the day he turned 
him back till the evening, not car- 
ing how soon the evening might 
come to end so gloomy a day; but 
working hard, nevertheless, as befit- 
ted his character, and leaving—as 
was natural, alike to the rank from 
which he had sprung and the na- 
tion to which he belonged—no 
means neglected of pushing him- 
self on in the world—of bettering 
his position and improving his for- 
tune. 

Instead of a woman, he took 
prosperity for his mistress. The 
smiles of beauty may be deceitful ; 
but concerning the tangible bene- 
fits accruing from a large balance 
at a man’s banker’s, there can, I ap- 
prehend, be no dispute. He was 
now free to make a good thing of 
life, unweighted—so Luke some- 
times remarked bitterly to his own 
soul—and he would make it. If 
ever he and Yorke met in the after- 
time—if ever—she should not be- 
hold in him a man who, spite of 
all his struggles, had only been 
able to keep his head above water 
—for, ah! already his fancy, dis- 
turbed from one nest which she 
built to contain her sweet dreams 
and hopes, was busy carrying straws 
wherewith to weave her another 
habitation, capable of receiving, 
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not the passionate, despairing, reck- 
less Yorke of old, but the new 
Yorke, who, having fared through 
so many sinful years, not so well 
as - ae of her husband's hired ser- 
vants, had returned from the husks 
of her former life, like the prodigal 
of old, to the wealth and luxury of 
Forde Hall. 

This was how Luke sometimes 
put it to himself—not generously, 
or charitably, or even justly, but hu- 
manly, and in pleasant lover-like 
fashion ; since no woman jealous of 
another woman—no enemy speak- 
ing of the one he hates most—no 
rival envious of the prize another 
has snatched from him—can be so 
insanely bitter as he who, having 
mentally appropriated some fair 
lady, finds that, with scarcely a 
good-bye, she has slipped out of 
his life, and chosen her own path, 
which may not be his path, and 
her own people, who are all as 
aliens and strangers unto him. 

Had Mr. Forde been poor, Luke 
thought he might have borne it 
more calmly; but when he remem- 
bered even the very best he had 
been able to do for the woman he 
idolised—the struggle it was to pro- 
vide her with such small luxuries as 
it delighted him to procure—and 
contrasted his straitened income 
with Mr. Forde’s wealth—his life 
of labour with Mr. Forde’s leisure, 
the dreary City house and the 
drearier suburban villa with Forde 
Hall—the man felt as if he should 
go mad by reason of his very im- 
potence to retain, by any means, 
a place in her memory. 

And behold, this was the wo- 
man whom, while yet he believed 
her within his grasp, he had hesi- 
tated about making his wife! Re- 
calling that time, he first lamented 
the evil chance which threw her 
across his path, and then repeated 
to his own heart the words he 
spoke to her: 

‘ My day with you has been very 
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pleasant. Spite of all the pain to- 
night, I would not of have spent it.’ 

Which was true. Spite of the 
fever that consumed him, had he 
been led to the waters of oblivion, 
he would have refused to drink. 
She had gone out of his life, but 
he had once formed part of hers ; 
and to a man whose whole soul is 
engrossed by a woman, even such 
poor comfort as this proves not 
wholly unavailing. 

He had been once; he might be 
again. Mark the necessary ending. 

Already, as I have said, fancy 
was building her another nest, and 
hope, fluttering about the eaves, 
sang songs, low and tremulous 
certainly, yet such as thrilled the 
soul of the listener with a strange 
delight. 

Farther, as time went by, and 
he learned that the man whose 
wealth he coveted, whose broad 
lands he once looked on with 
grudging eyes, could never expect 
to be other than a helpless hope- 
less invalid, Luke, strong in his 
comparative youth, in his health 
which had never yet failed him, 
grew remorseful concerning the 
way he had repined against his lot. 
How should he feel, even though 
Yorke and Forde Hall, wealth, 
birth, and position were his, if an 
hour came when he knew he might 
never walk even from one room to 
another—never be other than de- 
pendent on others—never move 
hither and thither, except borne 
here and there? God, he knew, in 
his infinite mercy, gives at length 
resignation when such a blow is 
dealt; but Luke, sitting by his 
lonely hearth, pictured it all to 
himself—pictured the despair, the 
mental agony, the struggling of 
hope against conviction, the sullen 
apathy, the tardy submission—and 
strove unavailingly to realise how 
he should endure, had the trouble 
fallen to him. 

Knowledge of the full extent of 


the calamity which had overtaken 
Mr. Forde came to Scott’s-yard 
only by very slow degrees. When 
Yorke first wrote after her arrival, 
she could only tell what she under- 
stood herself—namely, how the 
accident occurred, and the fears 
which were entertained that if Mr. 
Forde recovered at all, he would 
remain an invalid for life. 

She did not enlarge much on 
either subject, merely stating con- 
cerning the cause of injury that, 
the horse he chanced to be driving 
having taken fright, the dog-cart 
was overturned, and Mr. Forde 
thrown out, and much hurt, whilst 
his servant escaped comparatively 
little harmed. 

‘The doctors cannot tell yet,’ she 
said, ‘ how it will all end ; but they 
hold out little hope, even if his 
life be spared, that he will ever be 
strong again.’ 

And in one note after another 
this last expression of fear was re- 
peated, till at length she stated for 
a certainty that he would never be 
able to walk again—that his doom 
physically was sealed. ‘I hope 
against hope myself,’ she finished. 
‘Had his life been a happy one— 
had I helped to make it so—or 
had I even not helped to make it 
wretched, I think I corld have 
borne it better; but as it is, the 
burden seems heavier than I can 
bear. Had I by my own direct 
act brought this trouble upon him, 
I do not believe it would be any 
harder for me to endure than it is 
now, when, remembering his and 
my past, I look at his present, and 
consider what they tell me his 
future must be. He bears it as I 
cannot. First or last, I have never 
heard a murmur. His only fear 
seems to be that my health may 
suffer ; as though I would not gladly 
—thankfully—change places with 
him, if I could only give him back 
the strength he can never possess 
again.’ 
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Luke felt all this. He took the 
man’s patient submission for a text, 
and preached to himself from it ; 
but he could not write to Yorke 
much about Mr. Forde; and be- 
cause of this she thought him per- 
haps a little hard and unsympa- 
thetic ; and so after a time her 
letters grew less frequent, and al- 
though they had only been separated 
for a few months, Luke began to 
consider that they were becoming 
something very like strangers. 

He was not angry with or bitter 
against her now. He only felt, as 
I have said, that the old Yorke 
was gone, and that a part of his 
life was gone with her. A consi- 
derable portion of their correspon- 
dence had borne reference to noney 
matters ; and so long as they re- 
mained unsettled, letters on both 
sides were long and frequent ; but 
now he said to himself he had not 
even that excuse for intruding into 
her new estate. They had both 
written all, either imagined, they 
should ever want to write upon 
pecuniary subjects. The thousand 
pounds had been sent and returned 
—sent once more, and returned 
again—Mr. Forde’s solicitor called 
in Scott’s-yard, empowered not 
merely to arrange that Luke should 
retain the money as his own, but 
also to urge his naming any farther 
sum which might enable him to 
extend his business and insure his 
commercial success. 

‘May I ask if this proposal 
come from Mrs. Forde? Luke 
inquired when his visitor ceased. 

‘To be perfectly candid, it does 
not, replied the lawyer. ‘She 
seemed to think you might be an- 
noyed—that, in fact, you might 
misunderstand Mr. Forde’s feel- 
ing.’ 

‘I do not misunderstand,’ Luke 
answered, ‘ and I am very grateful 
to him. Say this, if you please, at 
the same time that you say I can- 
not accept his offer.’ 


‘ Cannot, or will not ?’ asked the 
other with a smile. 

‘Can not,’ Luke repeated ; ‘ but 
add, lest I should seem ungracious, 
that if I ever need help which he 
can give in the future, I will apply 
to him.’ 

‘Thank you; and with regard 
to the thousand pounds, which for 
a special reason Mrs. Forde de- 
sires you should retain ? 

‘Mrs. Forde,’ Luke answered 
slowly, ‘wishes me to keep that 
sum as trust money, and for a 
specific purpose. I will write to 
her on the subject.’ 

Which he did, saying : ‘ When 
the evil day you seem to antici- 
pate dawns for Mr. Friars, that 
money shall be forthcoming. I will 
hold it in trust till then.’ 

Over this letter, which seemed 
and which was hard, Yorke wept 
bitterly, for he had wilfully misun- 
derstood her meaning. 

She had not really been think- 
ing about Austin Friars. She only 
wanted Luke to keep the money, 
giving it to him with a pretty wo- 
manly deceit. ‘Some day,’ she 
said, ‘he may perhaps need your 
help: keep it till then.’ 

But not understanding feminine 
guile—good and virtuous and 
straightforward men rarely can 
comprehend the devious routes 
which it pleases women for some 
inscrutable reason to choose— 
Luke arrived at the conclusion that 
her heart was still one with the 
weak purposeless creature who had 
broken it—that in her self-elected 
exile it was of him she was think- 
ing—that every one had best of 
her memory, save ‘her brother,’ 
Luke Ross. 

‘ Yes, that was the compact,’ he 
sneered to himself; ‘and just 
like brother and sister, we drift 
apart. So be it.’ And full of 
bitter jealousy he strode off to the 
bank where hitherto he had con- 
sidered it rather a privilege to be 
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permitted to keep his modest ac- 
count. 

‘I want,’ said Luke to the ma- 
nager, ‘to place a thousand pounds 
in your hands on deposit.’ 

‘For any specific term?’ asked 
that august individual. 

Mr. Ross hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then answered, 

‘ At three months’ notice.’ 

Whereupon the manager, who 
in his way was a grand person- 
age, and the controller, all un- 
consciously perhaps, of many men’s 
destinies, turned and looked at 
him slightly, and, if it be not de- 
rogatory to add, interrogatively. 
A thousand pounds! Tens, hun- 
dreds of thousands were mere 
bagatelles in the year’s story of the 
big bank. Thousands! Sometimes 
a clerk disappeared with a few of 
them—trifles too small to be con- 
sidered ; but that a man like unto 
Luke Ross—a struggling merchant 
—a man who, to use a phrase 
rarely heard west of Temple-bar, 
generally saved his bills and met 
his payments ‘ by the skin of their 
teeth’—should want to deposit ten 
hundred pounds, was a mystery of 
mysteries—one which, in fact, the 
great man, who though an auto- 
crat was human, felt it at once his 
pleasure and his dutyto investigate. 

‘Three months is a long time 
for business purposes, Mr. Ross,’ 
he said. 

*I do not intend to use it in my 
business,’ Luke answered. 

‘Ah, trust money! suggested 
the other. 

‘Not exactly ; for it is my own 
if I like to use it. The fact is — 
Luke went on hurriedly —‘ that sum 
has been placed in my hands to 
trade with, if I see fit, or to retain, 
in the event of acertain contingency 
arising. I do not wish to trade with 
it; but in case of need—the need 
I have referred to —I should like 
to be able to withdraw a portion 
at three months’ notice.’ 
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‘Very proper indeed,’ said the 
other ; but all the time he wasthink- 
ing, ‘What a stupid donkey you 
must be! Were the thousand mine, 
I would double it in three months.’ 
Which only goes to prove that his 
knowledge of men and things ex- 
ceeded the knowledge of Juke 
Ross, who felt himself a very small 
and poor individual indeed, in 
presence of the speaker, who had 
often refused to touch his paper, 
which was (with the exception of 
Austin Friars’ bills) good enough 
in all conscience as paper and 
times then went. 

And so, remembering that there 
were a dozen people waiting in the 
outer room for audience, he bowed 
himself out of the presence-cham- 
ber, unconscious that he had just 
done as good a thing for his own 
advancement pecuniarily as he had 
done for his own standing socially, 
when he shook the dust of Church- 
row off his feet, and went forth 
from the domestic paradise where 
he had dwelt so long, into the wil- 
derness of the world, beckoned 
thither by Yorke. 

Thinking in after-days over the 
circumstances of his career, it al- 
ways seemed to Luke singular that 
from the hour Yorke returned to 
Forde Hall his business prospered 
so exceedingly. Despite the diffi- 
culty he had in realising and bor- 
rowing the money he sent down 
to her, and subsequently lodged, 
as has been stated, on deposit, he 
was really more easy as regarded 
pecuniary matters, and more suc- 
cessful commercially, than had ever 
previously been the case. It was 
something, perhaps, to be relieved 
of Mr. Friars’ bills. Those eter- 
nal renewals, the being constantly 
obliged to place acceptances which 
in one sense had no concern with 
his business, where his own trade- 
paper should only have appeared, 
had been really a greater drawback 
to his advancement than he him- 
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self ever exactly realised ; farther, 
the constant feeling that he was, 
after all, only a sort of steward 
of Yorke’s money, had somewhat 
cramped his energies and rendered 
him cautious exceedingly. More- 
over, it had been the pleasure of his 
life to surround her with comforts 
that his actual profits could ill af- 
ford ; and all these items added 
together had militated against his 
success, 

While Yorke remained near him 
he did well—wonderfully well, con- 
sidering the weight he carried; but 
now she was gone, he did better— 
everything he touched prospered. 
The year succeeding her departure 
was one of almost unexampled 
good trade ; and for the first time 
in his life Luke Ross felt it was 
more than possible he might yet 
do great things for himself com- 
mercially—become comparatively 
rich, though utterly lonely. Heigho! 
‘A fat sorrow,’ says the proverb, 
‘is better than a lean one; and 
now she was gone it was just as 
well that success had come. After 
all, there is a fine tonic in pro- 
sperity ; and prosperous or the re- 
verse, Luke Ross was scarcely the 
man to sit down with folded hands, 
or to pace the City streets with a 
sad countenance, because he had 
made a mistake, and loved, like 
many another, a woman ‘ too well,’ 
though ‘ not wisely.’ 

Had such a thing happened to 
Austin Friars, he would have be- 
wailed his luck, which led him, out 
of all women, to select that woman. 
But Luke was made of stronger 
stuff, and knowing quite well no 
woman save Yorke could ever have 
so stirred the depths of his soul, he 
kept quiet, understanding vaguely 
it was better for him to have so 
loved and so suffered, than never 
to have really loved at all. 

Supposing, for instance, he had 
married Kate—as, but for Yorke, 
might well have happened—what 
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then? Luke pondered this ques- 
tion over and over as he walked 
home from Church-row, whither he 
had gone to see the old year out, 
and to welcome the new year 
in, 
After long absence from such 
domestic delights, he had at length 
spent an evening in the bosom of 
his family, and the problem he 
considered as he walked back to 
Scott’s-yard was, how he had lived 
in Prospect-place so long ; how he 
had ever tolerated the existence 
which obtained there ; how he could 
ever have dreamed of tying himself 
toa girl like Kate, good though he 
knew her to be; how he had en- 
dured the petticoat-government of 
his aunt and Melinda; and how he 
had bounded the horizon of his 
future with the interior of a dingy 
city-office, and the depressing re- 
gularity and respectability of the 
dreary suburban home. 

Since he left there he had, like 
those who go forth in ships, seen 
the wonders of the deep ; and now, 
when after his experience he be- 
held once again the dead-level of 
commonplace which had, as he 
formerly imagined, perfectly satis- 
fied his desires, he stepped back 
amazed at the change time and 
circumstances had wrought in 
him. 

Yet he was glad to be at peace 
with his people, pleased to remem- 
ber he had carried out the inten- 
tion he once confided to Yorke of 
asking them to dine with him on 
Christmas-day. 


‘My pear Aunt,’ he wrote, ‘I 
think the breach between us has 
remained open too long, and I 
should like to close it. For any- 
thing I may have said to vex you 
when we parted, I am sorry ; and 
if you are willing to let bygones 
be bygones, and, together with the 
girls, to come and eat your Christ- 
mas dinner here, it will give great 
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pleasure to your affectionate ne- 
phew, LUKE Ross.’ 


To which Mrs. Holmes, who had 
a great idea that people who were 
willing to eat humble-pie ought to 
be liberally helped to that delicious 
compound, replied, 


* My DEAR NEPHEW,—I was very 
pleased’—Luke winced a little at 
sight of the well-remembered ex- 
pression—‘ to receive your note, 
and to know that my dead sister’s 
son has not wholly forgotten those 
who tried, though unsuccessfully, 
to make his home happy. We can- 
not accept your invitation because 
we have been engaged out for 
Christmas-day ever since last Sep- 
tember;—‘Good Heavens!’ thought 
Luke, ‘who can have been so anx- 
ious for their company ?}—‘ but we 
are obliged for it all the same ; and 
if your engagements will let you 
join us on New-year’s-eve, we shall 
feel honoured by your company.’— 
Astatement which Mrs. Holmes re- 
garded as a piece of delicate irony. 
—‘ Melinda and Kate desire to 
be remembered to you, and I am, 
as ever, your affectionate aunt, 

*C, HOLMEs.’ 


The letter—the result of long de- 
liberation—had been toned down 
to its present mild form after much 
declamation on the part of Me- 


linda and tearful remonstrances 
from Kate. It was Mrs. Holmes’ 
desire to write a short manuscript 
on the Yorke Friars’ question—to 
recapitulate the primary cause of 
offence—to rehearse how he had 
gone off at a tangent from his com- 
fortable tea, and left the house, be- 
cause he liked a strange designing 
woman better than his own kith 
and kin. She proposed likewise 
suggesting the question that he had 
not found Mrs. Friars so charming 
as he once imagined her to be; 
and she farther intended asking 
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him whether he meant to insult 
her and her daughters by asking 
them to take a meal under the same 
roof as that which covered a wo- 
man such as Mrs. Friars must be, 
when she lived in the house with 
a young unmarried man. 

‘If you send that letter, mamma,’ 
said Kate, ‘I declare I will leave 
home myself. I will go for a gov- 
erness.’ 

‘A nice governess you would 
make,’ sneered Melinda ; ‘you are 
so well-educated yourself.’ 

‘Well, then, I will be a house- 
maid. Ido not care. I will not 
bear it. You treated Luke shame- 
fully ; and he is willing to make 
it up again, and you want to put 
him farther away than ever. How 
can you tell whether he is married 
or not? How do you know whe- 
ther Mrs. Friars be living or dead, 
in London or thousands of miles 
away? She never did us any harm, 
and you have no right to speak 
about her as you are doing.’ 

‘ She never took anybody’s lover 
away from her, I suppose,’ sug- 
gested Melinda. 

‘She never took mine, at all 
events,’ Kate answered. ‘ Luke 
never loved me; and if he came 
and asked me this minute to marry 
him, I would say, “ No.”’ 

‘O, dear! exclaimed Melinda 
sarcastically. 

‘If you want to know all about 
it,” Kate went on, turning to her 
mother, ‘ why not go and ask Luke? 
—or I will go, if you like.’ 

‘Go to that house! a child of 
mine! said Mrs. Holmes almost 
with a shriek. But the idea stole 
into her mind that she would go 
herself; that perhaps Kate might 
be right, after all; and that possi- 
bly matters could yet be arranged 
between Luke and her youngest 
born. 

She determined to say nothing to 
Melinda on the subject till after her 
return ; and accordingly one morn- 
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ing, when she went out on the pre- 

text of shopping, she walked across 

to Hackney, took a City omnibus 

from there, and then made her way 

from the Royal Exchange to Scott’s- 
ard. 

The hall-door stood wide open, 
inviting Mrs. Holmes to enter and 
walk upstairs; but she modestly 
contented herself with knocking, 
and when that failed to attract at- 
tention, rang, occupying her leisure 
with a study of the names painted 
on the lintel. 

They were fewer then and differ- 
ent from those you, reader, were 
good enough to glance at in the 
first chapter of this book. 


Firstfloor : 

LUKE Ross. 

Second floor : 
JOHNSTONE, Maco, & Co. 


Concerning the occupant of the 
ground-floor there was no state- 
ment, and Mrs. Holmes rashly 
jumped to the conclusion that be- 
hind those closely-shut doors, those 
wire-gauze blinds, lurked her enemy. 

She had come to ask for Mrs. 
Friars. Only imagine if the ser- 
vant said she was at home and re- 
quested Mrs. Holmes to walk in, 
what should she do? And then 
quick on this question followed the 
knowledge that she had never pre- 
viously quite believed in Luke’s 
iniquity ; that it was not till now, 
when she stood on the very thres- 
hold of discovery, she fully realised 
the length and depth, and height 
and width, of the discovery she had 
travelled all the way from Homer- 
ton to make. 

Once again she rang, this time 
louder; and in answer there 
emerged from the doorway leading 
down to the basement an elderly 
woman, who, wiping her hands— 
evidently just taken out of a wash- 
tub—on her apron, inquired what 
the visitor wanted. 
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‘Is Mrs. Friars at home ?” 

‘There is no Mrs. Friars lives 
here,’ was the answer, spoken some- 
what defiantly ; for Mrs. Holmes’ 
manner could not be considered 
as conciliatory. 

‘I want to see the lady of the 
house,’ tried Mrs. Holmes. 

‘Then you can’t; for there ain’t 
no lady—unless myself.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that Mrs. 
Friars never lived here ? 

‘Neither Mrs. Friars, nor any 
other missus or miss, lived here in 
my time. There was a name Friars 
up there’ (pointing to the lintel) 
‘and on one of the office-doors 
when I came here first, but Mr. 
Ross had it painted out.’ 

‘And you cannot tell me where 
she lives now?’ 

‘ Inever heard of her to my know- 
ledge.’ And before Mrs. Holmes’ 
face the woman, who was not, as 
I have said, satisfied with either 
that lady’s manner or appearance, 
tried the door of each of the lower 
rooms, and then, with a brief‘Good- 
morning,’ disappeared once more 
into the basement, leaving the visi- 
tor standing on the door-step. 

Just then came along a clerk, 
who, seeing, as he phrased it, a 
female in distress, paused ere he 
ascended the staircase, and in- 
quired, 

‘Anything I can do for you, 
ma’am ?” 

‘I only wanted to know if I 
could see Mrs. Friars,’ said Mrs. 
Holmes eagerly. 

‘Left long ago, ma’am—before 
Mr. Ross came to live here. Do 
not know where she is now; but 
have heard it said she came into a 
great fortune, and went back to 
her own friends.’ 

Whereupon Mrs. Holmes re- 
treated a step as though she had 
received a slap in the face; and 
then having recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to say, ‘ Thank you; I am 
much obliged,’ walked away quite 
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certain Luke had not erred past 
forgiveness, and yet more inclined 
to be angry with him than ever. 

Hence the note I have copied, 
which she wrote without consult- 
ing either of her daughters on the 
subject; and hence a question 
that, on New-year’s-eve, she put 
suddenly, and as if without pre- 
meditation, to her nephew. 

‘What has become of that Mrs. 
Friars, Luke, you used to have so 
much to do with?’ 

‘O, she is not Mrs. Friars any 
longer,’ Luke answered. This was 
the way he had decided to check 
any inquiries concerning her. 

‘Married again! You do not 
mean it!’ and Mrs. Holmes ele- 
vated her eyelids, and swelled out 
like a pouter pigeon, as she paused 
for a reply. 

‘She is a great lady now,’ Luke 
replied. ‘Her husband is im- 


mensely rich, and she lives in one 
of the loveliest places you can ima- 
gine. 


I never saw a more beauti- 
ful estate.’ 

‘You have been there, then ?” 

‘ Yes—of course.’ 

‘And whom did she marry ?’ 

*O, you would not knowenything 
about him if I told you. He is 
only a rich country gentleman.’ 

* And where did she meet him ?’ 

‘He had been fond of her ever 
since she was a girl.’ 

‘You were fond of her yourself 
once, luke, were you not ?” 

‘Yes, as a child may be fond of 
the moon,’ he replied. ‘Great la- 
dies are not to be wooed and won 
by Jack, ‘Tom, and Harry.’ 

* But still you go and see them?’ 

‘She does not forget old friends,’ 
he said evasively. 

And so the matter dropped ; and 
when the guests were gone, and 
Luke walking down the Hackney- 
road smoking a meditative cigar, 
Mrs. Holmes said to her daugh- 
ters, 

* My dears, what do you think ? 
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That woman is married again— 
to some immensely rich country 
squire ; and Luke visits them.’ 

‘Then, I suppose, there is no- 
thing to prevent our visiting Luke, 
mamma,’ remarked Kate. Where- 
upon Miss Melinda drew herself 
up, and observed that some people 
would bear anything. 

‘You are one of them, then,’ 
Kate said sharply. Which speech 
caused Mrs. Holmes, softened a 
little perhaps by the potency of the 
loving cup, in which she had wished 
all present ‘a happy new year, and 
many of them,’ to whimper that she 
could not think what was coming 
to her girls, they seemed so strange 
and snappish. 

‘I am sure we ought not to 
be, then,’ Kate said deprecatingly, 
‘when we have got an old friend 
back once again ; and she went to 
her room with a curious feeling 
swelling in her heart—a feeling 
which whispered: ‘This man has 
suffered ; but he is not for you ; and 
she knew it ; for the Luke Ross who 
had left them that summer’s even- 
ing long ago was as much dead as 
though some one had lifted him 
into his coffin and piled the earth- 
clods upon his grave. 

To most ofus, violent changes are 
as the sweeping of Death’s wings ; 
and that night Kate lamented not 
merely the Luke Ross who could 
return to her no more, but the hopes 
the Luke Ross who was now merely 
her cousin had cherished only to 
behold fading away. 

Even as concerning their love 
there is in many women a motherly 
instinct ; and it was this which 
caused Kate Holmes to shed tears 
at the destruction of Luke’s card- 
castle. Had it ever become a lordly 
and inhabitable building, tenanted 
byall sweet hopes and a fair woman, 
would she have smiled and clapped 
her hands, I wonder? Nay, friends, 
the tears would have been bitterer 
—they would have proved salt and 
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briny, like those which flow from a 
mother’s eyes when a son, having 
married to please himself and for 
very love’s sake, leaves every thing 
middle-aged femininity considers 
most worthy and most valuable in 
order to cleave to a woman, and 
that woman irrevocably his wife. 

They saw little of Luke after 
New-year’s-day ; indeed, they saw 
nothing until Easter ; for he clearly 
intended that for the future their 
intimacy was to be of the saint-and- 
holiday description. 

‘If you have no better engage- 
ment, will you dine with me on 
Easter Sunday,’ he wrote, ‘and 
bring Mr. Horley?) Now Mr. Hor- 
ley was the fiancé of Miss Melinda ; 
and the convivial nature of the 
party invited may therefore be easily 
imagined. 

However, Luke meant to do his 
duty towards his relations, and ac- 
cordingly ordered in the orthodox 
joint of lamb, and impressed upon 
his housekeeper the need of pro- 
viding a due amount of mint-sauce. 
He intimated, further, that a ground- 
rice pudding—a dish which the soul 
of Mrs. Holmes loved—would be a 
desirable addition ; and in the way 
of wines and dessert he committed 
extravagances that appalled the 
housewifely minds of his aunt and 
elder cousin. 

Anything very rich or rare he 
did not attempt. When the covers 
were removed, he told them they 
‘saw their dinner; and certainly 
the party seemed to be enjoying it, 
until, in the very middle of the 
entertainment, there came a knock 
at the outer door; and, after a 
moment’s parley, Luke’s house- 
keeper asked Yorke into the apart- 
ment on the ground-floor where 
he and his guests were seated, with 
the simple announcement, ‘ A lady 
wants to see you, sir.’ 

In she came, looking sweeter, 
prettier than of old, a trifle more 
worn, it might be, a shade thinner, 
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but with every adjunct to her beauty 
wealth and dress could give. 

He had never before seen her 
attired in any thing save black; 
and now, when she appeared clad 
in a maze of light-coloured gar- 
ments, pale-blue ribbons in her 
bonnet, the most delicate of gloves, 
the prettiest of bracelets, Luke, 
Heaven help him! lost his heart 
once more. 

It was the woman he loved, let 
her assume what shape, enact what 
part she chose ; let her come in as 
she did then, a little shyly amongst 
so many people, or confidently, as 
he had seen her enter a room before 
then, or slowly, and with a certain 
melancholy, as in the old days de- 
parted, which he remembered so 
well, which could never be quite 
forgotten days to him and to her. 

‘ This is an unexpected pleasure,’ 
he said, rising to welcome her, and 
for the moment forgetting his guests 
in his delight at beholding that dear 
face once more. 

‘I was in London,’ she answered, 
‘and could not pass through with- 
out seeing you. I did not know you 
had friends, or—’ she hesitated, not 
liking to add, ‘I should not have 
come.’ 

‘My aunt, my cousins — Mrs. 
Forde, Luke exclaimed, recalled 
to present circumstances by her 
words and her looks ; and, hearing 
themselves thus mentioned, the as- 
sembled company rose, and Yorke, 
seeing what was evidently expected, 
shook hands with them all round, 
not forgetting Mr. Horley, who said, 
in a thick guttural voice that seemed 
to come from the very depths of a 
black-velvet waistcoat, 

‘ Hope you are well, mum.’ 

‘Yes,’ Yorke answered, ‘ thank 
you, I am quite well.’ 

‘ Have you lunched ?’ Luke ask- 
ed with a certain hesitation. 

‘No; nor dined,’ she said prompt- 
ly; ‘and I am so hungry.’ 

Then they brought her a plate 
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and knife and fork, and Yorke ate 
merrily the lamb and mint-sauce 
Luke gave her. 

‘It is like old times,’ she ob- 
served, accepting the situation, 
and Mrs. Holmes’ severely won- 
dering look at the same instant, 
‘dining with you. Mrs. Suthers is 
quite well. She often talks about 
you, though you seem to have for- 
gotten her.’ 

* Now who can Mrs. Suthers be?’ 
considered Luke’s aunt and cou- 
sins. 

‘I hope, ma’am,’ said Mrs. 
Holmes, taking advantage of a 
pause, ‘that your good gentleman 
is quite well.’ 

Just for a second Yorke looked 
bewildered, then she answered, 

‘Indeed I am sorry to say he is 
far from well—so ill, that we are 
going abroad to-morrow.’ 

‘ What may be the nature of his 
malady, mum?’ asked Mr. Horley, 
who chanced to be a chemist and 
druggist ; and at the question Luke 
absolutely writhed. 

‘He met with a serious accident 
a little time since while driving,’ 
Yorke replied; ‘and his doctors 
hope that perhaps the German baths 
may prove beneficial.’ 

‘Wonderful things those German 
baths,’ observed Mr. Horley ora- 
cularly, and no one contradicted 
him. 

When, after the disappearance 
of the ground-rice pudding, Yorke 
rose, and with a little blush and 
embarrassment said she must go, 
Luke rose likewise, and offered to 
fetch her a cab. 

‘ Thank you, there is one wait- 
ing for me,’ Yorke replied. 

Whereupon Mrs. Holmes went 
into a mental calculation concern- 
ing the time for which she would 
have to pay. 

‘I will see you safely to it, 
Luke said gravely. 

‘Ah, no,’ she pleaded, ‘ stay 
with your friends; do not let me 
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disturb you. I am accustomed to 
seeing to myself, if you remember.’ 

But he would not hear of it; 
and so, after an apology to Mrs. 
Holmes, Yorke let him have his 
way, and they walked once again 
down Scott’s-yard together. 

‘I daresay, after all, she brought 
her own carriage,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Holmes when the front-door closed 
behind them. ‘They must be im- 
mensely rich, That jacket she had 
on never cost one penny under ten 
guineas.’ 

‘You might go to the top of the 
lane, Robert, and see,’ suggested 
Miss Melinda. 

And not altogether loth, Robert, 
thus exhorted, ran into Bush-lane, 
and so to the corner of Cannon- 
street, whence he returned imme- 
diately with the intelligence that it 
was only a cab; but ‘O, such a 
footman! regular tip-topper, and 
no mistake.’ 

Mr. Horley was not a mischief- 
maker, wherefore he refrained from 
stating that he had beheld Luke 
standing close to the cab-window 
longer than there seemed any actual 
necessity, talking more earnestly 
than he could well understand the 
need for. 

‘You will come to the Hall and 
see us on our return, Luke,’ she 
was entreating. ‘I have talked so 
much about you and your kindness 
to Mr. Forde, and he wishes you 
would pay him a visit.’ 

‘ That is very kind of him,’ Luke 
answered gravely. ‘ But amongst 
your confidences did you ever tell 
him—lI loved you?’ 

‘No,’ she said, faltering a little. 

‘Well, until you do tell him, I 
shall never be his guest ; and after 
you have done so, I shall still say 
a Nay.” ? 

* Luke!’ 

‘Yes, Yorke.’ 

‘ Tell the man “ Home.” Good- 
bye; and her fingers touched his, 
and the sweet face smiled fare- 
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well; andshe drove off, leaving him 
doubtful as to what she had meant 
to say. 

Three minutes after Yorke could 
not have told herself. She only 
knew, as Luke — walking sadly 
back to the house, where his peo- 
ple had been solemnly invited to 
hold high holiday — confessed to 
his own soul, that a great gulf 
yawned between them ; which, 
sooner or later, he swore he would 
bridge over. Sooner or later—ah, 
friends, is it not often later than 
sooner ; and generally, for human 
interests and purposes, too late al- 
together ? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AUSTIN’S CONFIDENCES. 
To be a thoroughly successful 
humbug—a man, that is to say, 


who, when he has robbed you of 
your inheritance, your friend, your 


wife, shall still seem to you less 
villain than fool, less a deliberate 
trickster than one who has ruined 
your prospects because he was 
mentally incapable of grasping the 
possible and probable consequences 


of his actions—it is needful that 
the humbug shall first have tried 
his ’prentice hand, and with good 
results, on himself. 

He must believe in his humbug, 
in other words, before he can either 
make another believe in it, or in 
his own belief in it. To bea vil- 
lain, or a cheat, or a rogue, is quite 
a different department of social 
science ; and a villain, or a cheat, 
or a rogue, or a trinity-in-unity of 
all three, is, I may add, a much 
less dangerous individual to know 
than a mere humbug, if the asso- 
ciation be likely to prove close. 

When you become cognisant of 
the villany ofa villain, or the cheat- 
ing of a cheat, or the roguery of a 
rogue, you can cut him, or kick 
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him, or lock him up; but with a 
humbug, what is a man to do? 
Supposing that one year you in- 
flict condign punishment upon him, 
he reappears the next, and either 
ignores the fact altogether, or says 
he bears no malice, or hopes you 
are sorry for your conduct, heap- 
ing coals of fire upon your head 
the while by asking for the loan of 
five pounds. You never know 
when you have him, or when you 
have done with him. The only 
certainty you possess is, that while 
you and he live, he will never have 
done with you. His memory, so 
far as your causes of offence are 
concerned, is like a slate over 
which a wet sponge is continually 
passing. You cannot cut him, for 
he will not let you. You may 
kick him, it is true; but for all 
the impression such chastisement 
produces, you might as well kick 
an india-rubber ball. If you lock 
him up, he makes that fact a rea- 
son for future levies of black mail. 
When he goes away, you are for 
ever expecting him to turn up again 
at some most inopportune moment. 
When he dies, the strain has been 
so long continued that you cannot 
feel glad at the deliverance—even 
if, as often happens, he do not 
contrive so to make his last bow 
as to leave an unpleasant sense of 
guiltand responsibility on your soul. 

If for a time he be prosperous, 
you can only pray God it may last, 
well knowing your prayer will not 
be answered. Ifhe be unfortunate, 
you know for a certainty that, 
let whomsoever choose be to blame, 
he is not; that let you do what 
you can for him, he will remain 
dissatisfied. Sinbad’s Old Man of 
the Sea must have been a nice 
cheerful sort of companion in com- 
parison to the ‘humbug’ with whom 
most of us are worried. 

That is to say, most of us in 
London, since the air of a great 
city is as necessary to a thorough 
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humbug as water is to the exist- 
ence of fish. The man does not 
breathe who could endure his con- 
stant society ; but many men there 
are in this great Babylon who, 
seeing some unfortunate creature 
born under what they consider a 
ban of ill-luck, are willing enough 
to hold out a helping hand occa- 
sionally, to sympathise with his 
sorrows, to believe the world has 
been very hard to him, and to ac- 
cept his own statement that every 
thing or person, except himself, 
is to blame for his continual mis- 
fortunes. 

The very incarnation of this sort 
of individual was Mr. Austin Friars. 
He humbugged himself, and he 
humbugged other people who pi- 
tied the constant hot water through 
which he had to wade, until they 
found out that he boiled it with 
fires of his own lighting ; and even 
when they had found that out, the 
man was so plausible and so spe- 
cious, they still went on pitying 
him as a matter of habit. 

He had been rich, and the credit 
thereof he took to himself. ‘He 
had been poor, but that was not 
owing to any fault ofhis. Entirely 
through his own merits he had 
made a “tolerable marriage” and 
become a partner in a “respectable 
business.” By reason of the folly of 
his father-in-law, and the meddling 
of other persons—more especially 
of that man Ross, who coolly 
walked in and took possession of 
the business he (Austin) had made 
—he was cast adrift once more, with 
a wife accustomed to every luxury, 
and a young family to provide for. 
‘Himself, of course, he did not 
consider ; but it was hard for those 
connected with him. He might 
say he had to begin the world over 
again, and not a free man either. 
However, he — Austin Friars— 
did not mean to despair; he in- 
tended being yet richer than old 
Monteith. It was a simple ques- 
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tion of work, and in a few years 
he hoped to recover his position.’ 
So Austin Friars discoursed to the 
world in general ; and I am bound 
to record that the way the world 
in general received these and such- 
like statements justified the con- 
fidence he reposed in it. 

During the year following that 
in which Mr. Monteith dissolved 
partnership with him, trade was, as 
has been said, exceptionally good, 
and Austin declared that he made 
money faster than he could bank it. 

Where he got his capital was a 
mystery to those who knew the 
modest amount he brought with 
him out of Leadenhall-street ; but 
most people, even those most in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Austin 
Friars’ concerns, firmly believed he 
had some influential ‘ backer,’ who 
found the money and shared the 
profits, and secretly directed the 
business, and, so to speak, pulled 
the strings that moved the puppets 
in Austin’s commercial show. 

He had large grand offices in 
Billiter-square ; lots of clerks, 
plenty of business, his bank balance 
was always satisfactory, his pay- 
ments duly met. He had a house 
at Highgate, where he entertained 
much City and other company ; 
and altogether the Austin Friars ot 
those days was very much the same 
man (only bigger) as the Austin 
Friars who was wealthy and well- 
to-do when he first met Yorke, and 
conceived himself rich enough and 
sufficiently in love to talk about 
marriage to a poor companion. 

There was a Mr. Turner who 
spent much time at the pre- 
mises in Billiter-square, concern- 
ing whose antecedents, exact posi- 
tion, and real connection with 
Friars & Co. speculation was rife. 
His principal occupation appeared 
to be reading the newspaper. He 
never wrote a letter, he never saw 
a customer—on business, that is to 
say—though he kept many men 
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amused while waiting to see Mr. 
Friars ; he had nothing to do with 
the books, he took no lead in the 
firm, he was not remarkable in ap- 
pearance, dress, or manner; and 
yet every one believed him to be, if 
not the veritable capitalist, some 
agent deputed by the capitalist to 
see that things went on satisfactorily. 

He lived, when at home, in Wor- 
cestershire ; and most persons ima- 
gined him to be the owner of great 
estates in that pleasant county; but 
he rarely was at home, preferring, 
with the modesty of a great mind, 
his bachelor chambers at the West, 
where he and Mr. Friars saw even 
more of each other than was the 
case in the City. 

‘And they saw enough of each 
otherthere, one would have thought, 
to satisfy all the requirements of 
friendship ; for since his removal to 
Billiter-square Austin had furnished 
a couple of rooms for himself above 
his private offices; and in one of 
these he and Mr. Turner were wont 
to sit smoking and talking late into 
many a night, when Mary imagined 
her spouse was taking a compulsory 
journey to Manchester or Liver- 
pool, or some other conveniently 
situated place of business. 

The fact was that not merely had 
Austin taken a strong fancy for be- 
coming a millionaire, but he had 
also grown awfully weary of the do- 
mestic hearth. 

‘My wife is as good a little soul 
as ever breathed,’ he said confiden- 
tially to Mr. Turner; ‘ but, hang it! 
when a man goes home after a hard 
day’s work, he wants something 
better to speak to than a talking 
doll. I should like a woman to 
whom I could tell my plans, and 
hopes, and fears, and expectations.’ 

‘I am very glad you have not got 
what you should like then,’ answer- 
ed Mr. Turner, who was a grim 
reserved sort of man, with small 
keen eyes and iron-gray hair. ‘I 
do not believe in women, nor in a 
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man who confides in women—at 
least I would rather not be con- 
nected in business with so trustful 
an individual. By the way, talking 
of such things, what became of 
that little girl you were so infatuated 
about just before I left you >—com- 
panion, or something of that sort-— 
pretty, soft-looking creature—you 
know whom I mean ; for you were 
awfully smitten then, Friars, if you 
remember.’ 

*O yes, I remember!’ and Aus- 
tin bent forward to knock the ash 
off his cigar, and to conceal an ex- 
pression he knew came into his 
eyes. ‘She went the way of all 
flesh—’ 

‘Died ?’ this was interrogative. 

‘No; married—is not that the 
life-story of all women? Are they 
not, if at all attractive, born to make 
good marriages, as the sparks fly 
upwards? That little girl’s husband 
has just as many thousands a-year 
as we hope to divide between us 
some day; and is altogether in a 
very different sphere of life from 
ours, my friend.’ 

‘God bless me! remarked Mr. 
Turner, who was_ philosophical, 
though unconvinced. ‘Well, you 
were hit hard there, Friars ? 

‘ Acknowledging that—’ 

‘I used often to wonder how it 
would all end.’ 

‘Should you like to know? 

‘Yes, I should greatly.’ 

‘I asked her to marry me, and— 
she refused.’ 

‘ Assigning for reason ?” 

‘The fact that her hand was al- 
ready promised—’ 

‘To her present husband ?” 

‘Even so; and with a host of 
memories crowding upon him, Aus- 
tin Friars looked out of the open 
window upon the pavement of Bil- 
liter-square, and puffed away indus- 
triously at his cigar, while Mr. 
Turner sat watching him. 

‘ Friars,’ he said at last, ‘do you 
know, I think that matrimonially 
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you have made a mistake. The girl 
who refused you was the one you 
should have married.’ 

‘If you say another word about 
her,’ exclaimed Austin, rising, and 
uttering a great oath, ‘I will fling 
you out of the window ! At which 
threat Mr. Turner only laughed, and 
bade his friend sit down again. 

*I really should like to know 
how you have passed all these 
years,’ he said, after a pause. 

‘Then you won't,” Austin ans- 
wered. 

‘Then I what?’ interrogated the 
other. ‘O, my dear fellow, you mis- 
take. Then I will; you and I are 
rowing together in much too risky 
a boat for there to be any hidden 
sands under our bows. I mean to 
know all about you ; ail about what 
you have been doing; all about 
whom you have known since you 
and I parted company that Novem- 
ber day when I set out to make my 
fortune.’ 

‘Why do you want to know all 
this now ?’ Austin asked, turning on 
his companion almost like a dog 
at bay. 

‘ Because, my dear friend, I have 
heard a whisper or two concerning 
a few matters that may or may not 
dous much harm. You will remem- 
ber I only knew you as a successful 
man; and upon the faith of that 
memory we are here this evening, 
principals in a respectable business 
turning over tens of thousands a- 
year. A psalm I learnt in my child- 
hood says something about a breath 
creating and a breath destroying. 
It seems to me a breath may de- 
stroy, unless we are frank one with 
another. Come now, Friars—what 
about those years ?” 

‘Which years ? Austin demand- 
ed. 

* Those when you lived in Scott’s- 
yard, and your sister-in-law kept 
house for you.’ 

There was a pause, and then Aus- 
tin said, 
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‘Why cannot you let the dead 
past lie ?” 

‘Because, to borrow an idea 
from Mr. Longfellow, it may in- 
fluence the living present,’ answered 
Mr. Turner. 

‘Do you want the whole story ?” 
Austin asked. 

‘ Yes, if you can bring yourself to 
tellit.’” Andthus encouraged, Austin 
told it as truthfully as he knew how. 

He put his own gloss upon the 
narrative, he placed himself where 
coloured glass threw a softening 
light over his misdeeds ; but withal 
the man who listened could not 
help saying at the conclusion, 

‘So, to put the case in a nutshell, 
you were an unmitigated villain, 
Friars.’ 

‘I was compelled to it. 
Heaven, Turner— 

‘Stuff!’ the other interrupted ; 
‘lie upon earth if you like, and to 
other men ; but Heaven and Phil 
Turner have known a few things 
just a trifle too long for you to take 
either of usin. Up there,’ and Mr. 
Turner pointed to the evening sky, 
‘I expect you are posted, with full 
descriptions and particulars ; and 
down here I suppose there is no- 
thing to prevent my saying you are 
not exactly the sort of husband I 
should choose for my daughter, if I 
had one.’ 

‘Granted—and what then ? 

‘ Ross, even upon your showing, 
stood her friend.’ 

‘And my enemy.’ 

‘Well, you will admit he could 
scarcely have been friendly with 
both; but still he seems to me to 
have acted in a not unfriendly man- 
ner; and, if you take my advice, 
you will keep in with him. The 
man who was chivalrous enough to 
run the risk of all the world might 
say and think under such circum- 
stances, and who has been wise 
enough to escape scandal, may be 
very useful to us yet.’ 

‘I do not see that we are ever 
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likely to stand in need of assistance 
from him,’ answered Austin a little 
sulkily. 

‘We stand on such firm ground,’ 
said Mr. Turner with a sneer. 

‘Westand on firm-enough ground. 
We are doing a large and legitimate 
business, capable of almost indefi- 
nite extension. If we have not 
much capital ourselves, we know 
where to go and get it. Every one 
believes we are prospering exceed- 
ingly ; and so we are. I do not 
think any two men had ever a bet- 
ter chance of making enormous for- 
tunes than ourselves.’ 

‘I think so too,’ agreed Mr. Tur- 
ner; ‘but there is one weak point 
in our armour, Friars.’ 

‘You mean Grahame. 
safe enough.’ 

‘He may be safe enough, but I 
should like to see the last of his 
name, for all that. Sure as you are 
sitting there, that man will pitch us 
over some day; not because he is 
a scoundrel, but because he is a 
fool. If we had nothing to lose, it 
would be a different matter; but, 
situated as we are, we ought to 
strain every nerve to be rid of 
him.’ , 

‘You are right, I daresay,’ Aus- 
tin agreed ; ‘ but I confess I do not 
see how that desirable result is to 
be compassed.’ 

‘Nor I, at the moment,’ answer- 
ed Mr. Turner; and he remained 
silent for a little time, and all the 
while Austin avas saying to himself, 
‘For my own part, I wish I were 
rid of you. Of the two, I prefer 
Grahame.’ From which confession 
of opinion it will be seen that Mr. 
Friars had at length met with his 
match—with a man who ruled him 
with a rod of iron; who said in- 
exorably, ‘ You shall, or you shall 
not; who was compelling him 
to be successful almost against 
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his own will; and who was real- 
ly the moving power, the very 
soul and spirit of that house in 
Billiter- square, the prosperity of 
which already excited the curiosity 
and moved the envy of many a 
struggling City firm. 

‘It cannot last,’ wiseacres opined, 
shaking their heads oracularly ; but, 
spite of their prophecies, it did last, 
and still the wonder grew as to 
where Austin got the money need- 
ful for carrying on so great a busi- 
ness. 

‘Only a few years ago, said a 
good-natured friend to Mr. Turner, 
‘he had not a sovereign before him 
in the world ; then he made a hit 
and married Monteith’s daughter, 
but got kicked out of the Leaden- 
hall-street concern at a moment's 
notice ; and now look at him.’ 

‘ Yes,’ was the quiet answer, ‘he 
is doing pretty well, I should think 
—quite as well as in the days when 
he made the connection which is 
now standing him in good stead, 
and had lots of money, and lived 
in first-rate style, and could afford 
it too.’ 

‘ Did you know him then ? 

‘IT have known him, off and on, 
for twenty years,’ was the reply. 
‘Good - day... And Mr. Turner 
walked away from the good-natured 
friend, who was none other than 
Mr. Grahame, leaving that gentle- 
man more mystified concerning 
Austin Friars than ever. 

‘I would not mind giving a ten- 
pound note to know who that fel- 
low Turner really is, and where 
Friars gets his money,’ he muttered. 
But, had any one told him the 
exact truth in both matters, he would 
not have believed it—would not 
have credited that the great house 
in Billiter-square had actually grown 
out of the mere chance-meeting of 
two men in Lombard-street. 





CRITICISMS ON CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. X. 


MR. COVENTRY PATMORE AND MR. WOOLNER. 


THE preraphaélite movement in li- 
terature has been already referred to 
in these pages ; and we have men- 
tioned with high commendation two 
poets whose names have been more 
or less associated with preraphaél- 
itism since its commencement— 
Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his 
sister. But the movement had more 
phases than one: among the body 
of young men who associated them- 
selves under the standard bearing 
the letters ‘P. R. B.,’ there were 
some in whom medizvalism pre- 
vailed over modern naturalism, and 
some in whom modern naturalism 
so much prevailed as to consti- 
tute them in some sort disciples of 
Wordsworth, even though posthu- 
mous disciples, and not fighting 
under his colours. Men of both 
sorts would seem to have cooled 
down, or in some way or other 
passed out of notice ; for there are 
several names connected with the 
early days of the movement now, 
as far as we know, silent altogether, 
though then associated with efforts 
of noteworthy promise. In the 
mean time, others ofthe names have 
passed into general prominence ; 
and one or two, again, have gone 
on noiselessly appearing to a few 
scattered admirers in connection 
with works of real excellence, soon- 
er or later to come to the merited 
heritage of a more general appre- 
ciation. 

Of the names which from this 
origin have stepped into promi- 
nence, those of Mr. Coventry Pat- 
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more and Mr. Woolner are note- 
worthy, as connected with different 
divergences from the original pre- 
raphaélite ideal in poetry, and the 
latter as the name of him who is 
probably the ablest British sculptor 
living. Zhe Angel in the House 
and My Beautiful Lady are both 
pretty widely known ; but a few 
words on each will come appro- 
priately into this series of papers, 
which would, indeed, be incomplete 
without them. 

The preraphaélite ideal of poe- 
try, as set forth in the printed pro- 
clamation of the brotherhood, was 
one calculated to do a great deal 
of good in combination with the 
downright earnestness and fervid 
intellectuality of some of the bro- 
thers ; but we all know how impos- 
sible it is to lay down laws, espe- 
cially in art, which shall be similarly 
binding on all who profess belief 
in them— consequently, how little 
real coherence there can be be- 
tween a number of works produced 
bydifferent hands. Any novice who 
might be told that Mr. Coventry 
Patmore was a preraphaélite poet 
would stare aghast if the informant, 
after giving him samples of Mr. Pat- 
more’s work, should then turn to 
the poetry of Mr. Woolner, and say, 
‘This, also, is preraphaélite poe- 

The principle recognised by 
the brothers, that ‘a rigid adher- 
ence to the simplicity of Nature’ is 
to be ‘ enforced’ in writing poetry, 
and that poems are to be ‘conceived 
in the spirit, or with the intent, 

T 
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of exhibiting a pure and unaffected 
style,’ seems clear enough at first 
sight, and is certainly wholesome at 
second, third, or any other sight ; 
but after the first glance, a question 
comes to suggest itself: What is 
Nature? And, again: What is to 
be understood—contemporary Na- 
ture, or Nature more primitive? 
And, after that again, a more sinis- 
ter suggestion arises: Whether, in 
laying down rigidly that one will 
accept only such things of one’s 
own or others’ writing as are of a 
‘pure and unaffected style,’ it may 
not possibly come to pass that an 
affectation of unaffectedness— a 
cloudy, muddy, or impure struggle 
after purity—should supervene? If 
such suggestions are borne in upon 
the mind of the ordinary outsider, 
how much more potent must be the 
influence of the strong individuality 
of fervent artist-spirits in setting 
aside, by idiosyncrasy of interpreta- 
tion, anything like a law meant to 
be binding! Thus, while Mr. Co- 
ventry Patmore might conceive of 
Nature as an entity seen in perfec- 
tion of simplicity in Sarum Close, 
heard and scented in perfection of 
simplicity in the rustle of Honoria’s 
silks and the fragrance of her cam- 
bric handkerchiefs within the dean- 
ery parlour, Mr. Woolner might find 
it hard to conceive of the same en- 
tity as dissociable from fresh mea- 
dows and ideas remote from the 
paraphernalia of modern courtship. 
Thus also, while Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more might think no affectation 
existed in talking of ‘gems and 
loveliest cheer’ as an Elizabethan 
lyrist might have talked, Mr. Wool- 
ner might deem the absence of af- 
fectation to be best shown in strain- 
ing after such a simplicity of intro- 
duction as ‘I love my lady; she is 
very fair. But ordinary persons, 
who understand an unaffected say- 
ing to be a thing said quite natur- 
ally, or, in speaking of poetry, a 
line shaped as it came burning from 


the poet’s very soul, fail to see these 
two samples as other than very af- 
fected indeed, though they both 
come from poems of high merit. 
Mr. Coventry Patmore has pub- 
lished nothing which comes nearer 
to perfection than the little poem 
whose sole defect is the introduc- 
tion of ‘gems and loveliest cheer.’ 
It is a poem of excessively strait- 
ened scope, and might easily have 
come near to perfection from a 
brain with half Mr. Patmore’s power 
of thought. It was published in the 
preraphaélite repertory in 1850 
under the title of Zhe Seasons : 


‘ The crocus, in the shrewd March morn, 
Thrusts up his saffron spear ; 

And April dots the sombre thorn 
With gems and loveliest cheer. 


Then sleep the seasons, full of might ; 
While slowly swells the pod, 

And rounds the peach, and in the night 
The mushroom bursts the sod. 


The winter comes : the frozen rut 
Is bound with silver bars ; 

The white drift heaps against the hut ; 
And night is pierced with stars.’ 

Neither this nor another suffi- 
ciently charming poem of Mr. Pat- 
more’s in the same collection would 
it be easy to trace to the hand which 
afterwards produced Zhe Angel in 
the House—a work wherein the au- 
thor had set himself a certain task, 
concerning the accomplishment of 
which posterity must pass the final 
verdict ; for, whether the poem be 
or be not eventually set among un- 
achieved tasks, its excellences are 
too indubitable to admit of its being 
quite slighted by the writer’s own 
generation. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore’s task, as 
far as we understand it, was to carry 
the high tone of poetic treatment 
into the almost unploughed land of 
married life and married love. The 
love chosen almost invariably for 
treatment in literary art has been 
love before marriage, or illicit love 
after marriage; and even in the 
epics of modern times—to which 
title, we presume, contemporary 
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fictions unwittingly aspire—the in- 
terest, so far as these books relate to 
love properly so called, and not to 
adultery, murder, and sudden death, 
centres generally round the odfain- 
ing of the woman or man desired, 
and not round the //e with that wo- 
man orman. This would have been 
a noble achievement for any poet— 
to have shown by practical demon- 
stration that the true interest of life 
begins with the early years of mar- 
riage, to grow greater and greater 
up the hill and down the slope again 
to death, instead of beginning with 
the first flush of passion and finish- 
ing at about the middle of the ho- 
neymoon. This latter has certainly 
been a pretty general conception of 
the interest of love in literary art ; 
and why so it is very hard to say 
precisely and conclusively. Some 
part of the explanation doubtless 
lies in the more vivid material 
action to be obtained from a court- 
ship than from a marriage, and 
from the consequently greater diffi- 
culty in rendering poetical treat- 
ments of married life thoroughly 
poetical and truly interesting. The 
poet who selects for analysis and de- 
lineation the relations of two young 
persons who become acquainted 
with each other, ‘fall in love,’ and 
gradually work through the various 
difficulties till they reach the mar- 
ried state, has obviously a mode- 
rately large range of material inci- 
dents, as well as physical pheno- 
mena, to select from ; whereas, by 
the time the pair have become one, 
the most striking of the material 
incidents usually accepted as in- 
teresting have been used up, and 
the poet who chooses to take his 
subject in hand at this stage is 
thrown more on his powers of ana- 
lysis of character than on those of 
representing action, unless he be- 
take himself indeed to the tragic 
treatment of connubial faithless- 
ness. This has, of course, been 
often done, and not seldom nobly 
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done; but the new subject open 
for Mr. Patmore, and attractive to 
him, was the faithful love of man 
and wife—what fast young women 
and gay young men of the present 
day would term the humdrum exist- 
ence of a couple of married fogies. 
The orthodox poet of love, as hi- 
therto known to us, has rung the 
changes on the various phases of 
passion not at first requited and 
dauntlessly winning its reward ; the 
various misunderstandings between 
youth and maiden leading to all 
sorts of pleasing and interesting 
miseries on either side, or both; 
the many provoking interferences 
of parents and guardians, and the 
still more provoking interferences 
of poverty, or of pride that re- 
gards as poverty any thing less 
than wealth ; but all these fruitful 
fields are closed to the man who 
takes up two lives at their point of 
union, and depicts them from that 
point. Instead of these, he must 
content himself with plucking his 
fruits in such fields that average 
youth will cry upon him as unin- 
teresting to the last degree, al- 
though, if he be sufficiently power- 
ful in imagination, sufficiently close 
in analytical instinct, sufficiently 
genial in sympathy with a noble 
married love, he may, with a pro- 
per amount of faculty more strictly 
executive, rise to the production of 
a kind of poetry that will show to 
sobered fathers and mothers of fa- 
milies that their life also is pic- 
turesque and has its poetic sublim- 
ity; that they also may attain to 
the setting of the homely incidents 
of household existence to a music 
transcending in calm intensity the 
rougher intensity of young passion- 
music. 

As regards the executive facul- 
ties, which would be absolutely ne- 
cessary for the flawless ennoblement 
of so serious a subject as the psy- 
chical contact of man and woman 
in daily life together—a subject so 
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easily lapsing into mere platitude 
as the routine of married life in its 
more material aspect—as regards 
the limits within which it would be 
needful for a poet to confine him- 
self to avoid the rendering of all 
these things eminently common- 
place, the clearest law a critic can 
lay down is, that the fabric of the 
work should be such that no line, 
nay, no word, should be open to 
the charge of redundancy, or even 
dispensableness. Every poem, and 
above all every poem dealing with 
subjects of difficult delicacy, should 
bear a weight of appropriateness 
in each word ; form should never 
be sacrificed to the conveniences 
of thought, nor thought to the con- 
veniences of form, and every turn 
should carry its own convicting 
burden of earnestness. 

Are these things so with Zhe 
Angel in the House? We think 
not. ‘The volume embodies ster- 
ling thoughts on the relationships 
of man to woman, and of woman to 
man ; but it has also been thrown 
open as a refuge for many desul- 
tory platitudes which seem to have 
suggested themselves to the au- 
thor’s mind as worthy to be em- 
bodied in strips of lyric — what 
shall we say? Well, we must not 
try to generalise on this point, for 
the quality of Zhe Angel in the 
fouse at its best is high, while at 
its worst the standard is a misera- 
bly low one. Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more seems to have worked under 
a somewhat unusual disturbing in- 
fluence —a struggle, namely, be- 
tween fine instinct and propriety 
of lyric feeling on the one hand, 
and, on the other, a recognition by 
the intellect that the homely and 
commonplace elements of life, 
thought, and speech are to be 
‘sought out and set in order.’ We 
are impressed with the idea that, 
when the author followed his gen- 
uine instinct, he produced those 
dainty little pieces interspersed 


through the work, and showing 
how some slight incident, of no 
great picturesqueness, has its poeti- 
cal side if viewed in the light of a 
delicate mind; and that it was 
when he wrote without spontaneity 
of feeling that those many dis- 
figurements were produced, for the 
sole use, as we cannot but think, 
of teaching the impossibility of giv- 
ing poetic beauty to things that 
are utterly trivial and prosaic. 

Mr. Patmore appears to have 
laboured under the impression that 
a part of the poet’s mission is to 
say smart things, and make the 
most ofall those little unimportant 
brilliancies that come flashing upon 
a wakeful intellect at every turn in 
thinking out a subject; and to 
meet, seemingly, these require- 
ments, the two ‘ books’ composing 
Part I. of the work, namely, Zhe 
Betrothal and The Espousals, were 
laid out in the most eccentric man- 
ner—the short lyric spirts of nar- 
ration forming each ‘ canto’ being 
always introduced by other short 
lyric spirts, called Preludes, of a 
didactic character, and of about 
the same size as the narrative por- 
tions themselves. In the two 
‘books’ of Part II., Faithful for 
Ever and The Victories of Love, 
this dreadful form was abandoned 
for that of letters in Mudibras- 
metre, written by the various actors 
in the lyric narratives of Part I. 
The fifth predude of the first canto 
of the first 400k of the first part 
(O how ineffably barbarous !) ends 
with a beautiful aspiration beauti- 
fully expressed : 

‘Thou Primal Love, who grantest wings 
And voices to the woodland birds, 
Grant me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words !’ 
And surely nothing less than the 
conviction that the power sought 
had somehow been bestowed could 
possibly have robbed the acute Mr. 
Patmore of all discrimination, so 
far as to permit him to write many 
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things afterwards written. What 

shall one think of this that fol- 

lows ? 

‘ While thus I grieved, and kiss'd her glove, 
My man brought in her note to say, 

Papa had bid her send his love, 

And would I dine with them next day? 
They had ae nd practised Purcell’s 
To sing it by to-morrow night. 
The postscript was : her sisters and she 
Enclosed some violets, blue and white : 
She and her sisters found them where 
I wager'd once no violets grew ; 
So they had won the gloves. And there 
The violets lay, two white, one blue.’ 
No doubt to the heart of the 
jover these small matters of invites, 
and postscripts, and glove-wagers, 
and violets, ave ‘too simple and 
too sweet for words.’ Why, then, 
try to find words for them, and fail 
so egregiously? When the ‘gar- 
dener’s daughter’ gives the rose to 
the youth entranced before her 
beauty, we feel a weight in the 
masterly way wherein the giving of 
the gift is pieced into the modest 
dimensions of a perfect fabric ; and 
we understand what the laureate 
meant we should understand—the 
marking of an important stage in 
the suit, the granting, or at least 
the zot denying, of the first boon 
craved. But these other matters 
just referred to come in merely as 
part of a desultory, gossipy poem, 
and we can only, looking at the 
manner of saying, accept them for 
gossip. 

3ut Mr. Patmore has got infi- 
nitely beyond these things, and 
has shown so delicately how slight 
touches of life may be made poeti- 
cal, that the flaws of his book, so 
many and so great, are the more 
tantalising. It is difficult to over- 
praise the cunning simplicity with 
which the going on to the beach 
(immediately on arrival at the sea- 
side after marriage) is touched : 


‘I, while the shop-girl fitted on 
The sand-shoes, look’d where, down the 
bay, 
The sea glow'd with a shrouded sun. 
“I'm ready, Felix ; will you pay?” 
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That was my first expense for this 

Sweet stranger whom I call’d my wife. 
How light the touches are that kiss 

The music from the chords of life! 
Her feet, by half a mile of sea, 

In spotless sand left shapely prints ; 
With agates, then, she loaded me 

(The lapidary call’d them flints) ; 
Then, at her wish, I hail'd a boat, 

To take her to the ships-of-war 
At anchor, each a lazy mote 

Black in the brilliance, miles from shore." 


Those two stanzas are perfect in 
their way. They reach the stand- 
ard of beauty without affectation 
and wth naturalism, and bear the 
traces, not of rapid transcription of 
laxly-thought ideas, but of the 
careful—perhaps _half-conscious— 
weighing of words and compression 
of ideas to be found in all good 
poetry, and found, paradoxically 
enough be it spoken, in combina- 
tion with perfect ease. The words 
‘shop-girl,’ ‘ sand-shoes,’ ‘ pay,’ and 
‘ expense,’ unpoetical words all of 
them, bear each its own peculiar 
burden of poetry as here employed, 
and never fell into the order they 
stand in but with that rapid and 
fervent thought which poets under- 
go in poetising. If Mr. Patmore 
had given us a book about a quar- 
ter of the length of Zhe Angel in 
the House, if he had never stooped 
to indulge in gossipy detail told 
off-hand, if he had never let a 
verse go from him without watch- 
fully compacting it and guarding 
it from outgrowths of the mush- 
room order, if he had been able 
to forego the indulgence of writing 
clever pieces of discursive prose- 
in-verse, and if the Angel had 
been admitted into ¢he House near 
the beginning of the work, without 
all the ordinary tedious courtship 
business,—then his true ideas on 
married love, his delicate intelli- 
gence of certain of the shallower 
depths of female character, might 
have sufficed to insure the result 
being held hereafter to mark an 
epoch in the history of poetry ; but 
as, on the contrary, these things 
are otherwise . . . Well, as we 
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said at starting, posterity must de- 
cide for us how the writer is to 
rank under these circumstances ; 
while we pass to the discussion of 
the other work whose title we have 
coupled with that of Zhe Angel in 
the House. 

My Beautiful Lady is a beauti- 
ful book of indisputable rank: we 
have no fear or doubt as to what 
verdict posterity will pass on it; 
nor have we any scruple in apply- 
ing to it precisely those criteria 
whereunder Zhe Angel in the House 
strikes us as falling short. It is a 
book whose every turn does carry 
its own convicting burden of ear- 
nestness. The critic may fairly 
say that, of the fabric of the work, 
no portions are open to the charge 
of redundancy or dispensableness ; 
that, as a general rule, the work 
does bear a weight of appropriate- 
ness in every word ; and that, in it, 
thought is never sacrificed to the 
conveniences of form, or form to 
the conveniences of thought. Nei- 
ther let it be for a moment sup- 
posed that we fancy we discern in 
it any real analogy with Mr. Co- 
ventry Patmore’s work: on the 
contrary, we see in My Beautiful 
Lady a severity without coldness, 
a simplicity without commonplace, 
a warmth of colour and detail 
without fumes and twaddle, such 
as not only are usually absent from 
The Angel in the House, but also 
are found to be less abundant in 
the works of some poets whose 
public recognition exceeds that of 
Mr. Woolner, than they are in the 
poetry of the sculptor’s self. 

To such of our readers as are 
unacquainted with the book, we 
may say that in form it has a cer- 
tain parallelism with A/aud and Jn 
Memoriam—not, be it observed, in 
the matter of execution, for there 
Mr. Woolner stands, at his best, 
distinctly apart from the author of 
those works: the parallelism is in 
this, that, whether regarded as a 


lyric outbreaking of experience, or 
as a dramatic rendering of invented 
situation and soul-life, the poem of 
the sculptor is, equally with Maud 
and Jn Memoriam, a series of versi- 
fied thoughts and feelings pertaining 
to one personality, and setting forth 
the passage of that personality 
through a considerable space of 
time. In variety of versification it 
assimilates A/aud, though in matter 
of craftsmanship not standing for a 
moment in competition with so 
superbly-executed a work as that; 
while, in smallness of action, and 
largeness of intellectuality, and 
depth of personal feeling, it rather 
assimilates sufficiently the other 
noble work named to give one the 
idea that it is a veritable threnody 
for a real lost love. The passages 
which are, to our thinking, the most 
highly valuable are those wherein 
the preraphaélite tone is at its 
strongest ; although a matured mind 
has given maturity to even those 
portions, in touching out of them 
some peculiarities which, in their 
first stage as known to us, were 
not seen as beauties, but merely as 
peculiarities. ‘There are portions 
of later birth altogether, in which 
preraphaélitism is barely traceable, 
and especially blank-verse pass- 
ages, paying tribute to the mosaic 
manner of the laureate’s best idyls. 
These passages are full of original 
thought and individual expression ; 
but we value them less than the 
lyric passages, because they recog- 
nise a code of craftsmanship that 
seems to us to set less readily into 
the current of Mr. Woolner’s ge- 
nius. They have somewhat the 
air of a man’s comment on his 
earlier self; as if the first fervour 
of youth and youthful art, which 
made it possible for a man to select 
his art-course, had been crushed 
out, and, if reawakened, turned so 
strongly into other channels, that 
the desire to create fresh forms of 
poetry again had not asserted it- 
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self, so that the comment on the 
former self must come to us in a 
form perfected meanwhile by an- 
other poet, of an entirely distinct 
order from the poets of whom Mr. 
Woolner at first aspired to be one, 
and was one. / 

These blank-verse passages are 
far from unvalued by us: they are 
full of beauties ; and it is not that 
we slight them, but that we deem 
more costly the utterly original 
manner and tender matter of the 
lyrical portions. It is impossible 
not to praise sentiment such as the 
following, so set forth : 


* It much behoves us all, but chiefly those 
Whom fate has favoured with an easy trust, 
They keep a bridle on their restive speech 
And thought: and not in plunging haste 

prejudge 
The first presentment as the rounded truth. 
For true it is, that rapid thoughts, and freak 
Of skimming word, and glance, more fre- 
quently 
Than either malice, settled hate, or scorn, 
Support confusion, and pervert the right ; 
Set up the weakling in the strong man’s 
place ; 

_And yoke the great one’s strength to idle- 

ness ; 

Pour gold into the squanderer's purse, and 
suck 

The wealth, which is a power, from their 
control 

Who would have turned it unto noble use. 

And oftentimes a man will strike his friend, 

By random verbiage, acuter pain 

‘Than could a foe, yet scarcely mean him 
wrong ; 

For none can strip this complex masque- 
rade 

And know who languishes with secret 
wounds.’ 


This is a fair sample of the pass- 
ages to which we refer: these are 
the general ‘ introduction,’ a spe- 
cial introduction to the First Part, 
headed ‘ Love; and the whole of 
the Third Part, namely, two sec- 
tions entitled ‘ Years after,’ and 
‘Work.’ ‘Years after’ is quite an 
idyl in form, and a very charming 
and thoughtful one ; but there are 
other passages of blank-verse which 
stand between these and the lyric 
portions of JZy Beautiful Lady, as 
having in themselves a strong lyric 
element far removed from the style 
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of idyllic poetry—such, for instance, 
as the section called ‘ Noon,’ after 
the pulsating rapture of the accept- 
ed lover has been allowed to settle 
down from an utterly unclassifiable 
metre to an aspiration in iambics 
addressed, lover-like, to the wind : 


* Whisper deliciously the trembling flowers : 
O, could I fill thy vacancy as I 
Am filled with happiness, thou'dst breathe 
such sounds 
Their blooms should wane and waver sick 
for love.’ 


The lover’s interpretation of the 
bean-field’s scent, in the same sec- 
tion, is charmingly lyrical : 


* These bean-field odours, lightly sweet and 


aint, 
That tell of pastures sloping down to 
streams 
Murmuring for ever on through sunny 
lands, . .. 
Where hazes opaline lie tranced in dreams, 
Where melodies are heard and die at will, 
And little spirits make hot love to flowers." 


But the most beautiful and most 
lyric passage comes properly as the 
climax and justification of all this ; 
and it might, for luxuriant adora- 
tion and music of loving, have oc- 
curred in an Italian love-song rather 
than in a northern production by a 
worker in marble : 


‘For Love's own voice has owned her love 
is mine ; 
And Love's own palm has pressed my palm 
to hers ; 
Love's own deep eyes have looked the love 
she spoke : 
And Love's young heart to mine was fondly* 
beating 
As from her lips I sucked the sweet of life.’ 


This kind of poetising can never 
by possibility be charged with the 
gossipy platitude laid at Mr. Pat- 
more’s door, nor of the headlong 
production of commonplaces and 


* Without intending to be impertinent, we 
crave indulgence for the observation that, 
in this almost perfect passage, the word 
‘ fondly’ and the double ending of the fourth 
line strike us as being a little intrusive. The 
word ‘fondly’ wants weight, and the double 
ending breaks unity: whereas both things 
would have been avoided had the line 
stood, ‘And Love's young heart was beat- 
ing to my heart.’ 
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crude so-called naturalisms put to 
the count of the same poet. The 
texture of this verse is carefully 
guarded against that obtrusive real- 
ism which is generally a mere shel- 
ter for slovenliness—a mere pretext 
for verse-writing when the writer is 
in a common prose mood—a mere 
excuse for ‘ stringing blethers up in 
rhyme for fools to sing,’ instead of 
waiting with patient earnestness on 
the footsteps of the Muse, or rather 
of the poet’s own soul, till such 
time as real, vital, fiery poetry be 
trod out in an atmosphere of ne- 
cessary rhythm. When that happy 
time of production does come, the 
real poet—the poet who is a poet 
in his inmost heart and not by sole 
virtue of a faculty to sing a little— 
girds his loins and holds himself 
in order, and sets his judgment to 
keep a guard over his more fervent 
emotional nature ; it is then we get 
verse that is worth the getting. 
Now when Mr. Woolner’s poetic 
mood has come upon him ina lyric 
manifestation, the weight of his 
judgment seems to have set in the 
direction of giving the form of his 
verse an air of almost negligent 
simplicity: his singing has taken 
the most obvious cadences, and 
intricacy seems never to have ven- 
tured near him. And yet, withal, 
there is an artistic cunning in the 
very nakedness of his versification 
—a nakedness suggestive at times 
of work in marble that is simple 
and grand and white, as in these 
stanzas, for instance : 
‘ How grand and beautiful the love 
She silently conceals, 
Nor save in act reveals ! 
She broods o'er kindness ; as a dove 
Sits musing in the nest 
Of the* life beneath her breast. 
The ready freshness that was known 
In man’s authentic prime, 
The earliest breath of time, 
Throughout her household ways is shown ; 
Mild greatness subtly wrought 
With quaint and childlike thought.’ 


_ ™ Here again severity seems to us slightly 
impaired by the redundant syllable. 
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My Beautiful Lady sustains a qua- 
lity quite as high as this through- 
out its lyrical portions, and not un- 
frequently rises far higher in many 
respects, as in the almost fantastic 
delicacy of the section entitled 
‘ Her Shadow-—a section combin- 
ing Mr. Woolner’sunfailing thought- 
fulness and unflagging tenderness 
with a very sweet conceit. In walk- 
ing out with his lady the lover is 
affrighted by some suggestions of 
her shadow ; in returning home- 
ward he is at peace, her shadow 
having fallen forgotten behind; and 
in loitering towards the porch, 
where there is a dial formed 
of a figure of Psyche, he pauses 
in an ecstasy over the twin sha- 
dows of Psyche and his Lady 
cast on ‘the flower-edged gravel 
way.’ 

Still, of the treasures of this vol- 
ume, we prize most highly, per- 
haps from older knowledge and use, 
but, for our judgment’s sake, we 
would fain hope, from a real supe- 
riority, those two sections which 
came forth in 1850, under the aus- 
pices of the early preraphaélite 
movement, whereof we have spoken 
so often. The first of these pieces, 
which when published bore the 
name now borne by the whole 
book, tells of the Lady’s perfection 
and of her lover’s suit; and the 
wholeis fraught with a finely-blended 
chivalric medizvalism and Words- 
worthian naturalism—still guarding 
that' peculiarly cunning nakedness 
of versification noted above. The 
same may be said of the other 
piece, originally put forth as sole 
pendant to the first, under the title 
My Lady in Death, which it still 
keeps. The first portion is as deli- 
cate in its warmth as work by Miss 
Christina Rossetti, and as unmis- 
takable in its sense of execution ; 
and at the point of avowal an in- 
tensity is reached rare to be met 
with in union with so much artistic 
reticence of warm detail. 





Mr. Coventry Patmore and Mr. Woolner. 


‘Grateful, in her deep silence, one loud 
thrush 
Startled the air with song; then every bush 
Of covert songsters all awoke, 
And all, as to their leader's stroke, 
Into full chorus broke. 


A lonely wind sighed up the pines, and sung 
Of woes long past, forgot. My spirit hung 
O’er awful gulfs : and loathly dread 
So bitter was, I wished me dead, 

And from a great void said : 


‘*Watch still its glory fade ; the sun but 
burned 
To light your loveliness!” The lady turned 
To me, flushed by its lingering rays, 
Mute asa star. My frantic praise 
Fixed wide her brightened gaze : 


When, rapt in resolution, I told all 
The mighty love I bore her. ... 


The rest I keep: a holy charm, a source 
Of secret strength and comfort on my 
course. 
Her glory left my pathway bright ; 
And stars on stars throughout the night 
Came blooming into light.’ 


As the book stands now, many 
tender and beautiful things are in- 
serted between the suggestive con- 
clusion just quoted and the sec- 
tion My Lady in Death; and, after 
that section, the idea of his Lady’s 
posthumous influence, so finely 
foreshadowed in the last of the 
stanzas extracted above, receives 
a very full development. But the 
simple beauties of the lover’s joy 
and rapture in his living lady are 
less musical, perhaps, than the sim- 
ple beauties of his sorrow in deem- 
ing her as dead. The music of 
sorrow seems never to be exhaust- 
ed ; and almost every true poet ap- 
pears to rise to his highest beauties 
in dealing with grief, whatever al- 
titudes he may attain in the treat- 
ment of joy. Zhe Lover's Com- 
flaint remains to us as the most 
richly musical of all the poems of 
our mightiest man ; the Ode o the 
!Vest Wind exhibits in ‘the tumult 
of its mighty harmonies’ a deeper, 
fuller, more antiphonal concourse 
of words than is usual even in the 
work of the supreme singer Shelley ; 
and Mrs, Browning never produced 
anything more perfect to the ear 
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than the words of the dying Cata- 
rina to Camoens, and the sad-toned 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. It is 
even so that the severe melody of 
Mr. Woolner attains, in our estima- 
tion, its upper limit in the saddest 
section of his sad poem. We fear- 
lessly submit for our last extract 
two stanzas from that section : 


‘Grass thickens proudly o'er that breast, 
Clay-cold and sadly still, 
My happy face felt thrill. 

How much her dear, dear mouth expressed ! 
And now are closed and set 
Lips which my own have met ! 

Her eyelids by the damp earth pressed ! 
Damp earth weighs on her eyes ; 
Damp earth shuts out the skies, 

My Lady rests her heavy, heavy rest. 

To see her high perfection sweep 
The favoured earth, as she 
With welcoming palms met me! 

How can I but recall and weep? 

Her hands’ light charm was such, 
Care vanished at their touch. 

Her feet spared little things that creep ; 

‘For stars are not,"’ she'd say, 
‘* More wonderful than they.” 
And now she sleeps her heavy, heavy sleep.’ 


We have not been careful to se- 
lect what we deemed the choicest 
passages in Jy Beautiful Lady, but 
have been guided rather by ap- 
parent fitness for extraction in the 
few quotations whereby the position 
here taken up has been supported. 
Hence it is the less likely that any 
reader, to whom the present is a 
first introduction to Mr. Woolner 
as a poet, will be disappointed if 
led to the book on the evidence of 
our samples. Mr. Woolner has not 
chosen untouched matter to work 
upon. He has not, like Mr. Co- 
ventry Patmore, attempted to tread 
out a new track in respect of sub- 
ject ; but has struck into the good 
old path of unwedded love and 
sorrow for the loss of the beloved, 
and has reached a bourne, concern- 
ing which there is no doubt, instead 
of resting from his labours with a 
dubious cloud hanging over the re- 
sult, and with certain ugly features 
of such result only too insufficiently 
shrouded. ‘The falling of a poet's 
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choice on one or another of two 
noble subjects is matter for neither 
praise nor blame ; and yet the diffi- 
culty of Mr. Patmore’s subject was 
so much greater than that of Mr. 
Woolner’s that, had the former 
done as ‘well and worshipfully’ as 
the latter, a critic might easily have 
justified to himself the award of a 
higher meed of praise to him whose 
path was most beset with stumbling- 
blocks. Newness of sphere with 
perfection of art must ever com- 
mand unlimited xvdog: so also 
must a new perfection of art elabo- 
rated in an old sphere. Critics 
need never fear to sin by giving too 
hearty commendation to a poet of 
true originality and fresh method, 
even if they may conceive of a 
poetry that shall be higher than 
that they are praising, or even if 
they are aware ofsuch higher poetry 
actually existing. Only a very little 
poetry ever comes into being un- 
oppressed by the extisence of greater 
verse of old; but we have not, 
therefore, a right to slight what our 
age vouchsafesto us, and sulk at 
humanity at large for not evolving 
another Shakespeare, or a second 
#éschylus, or a new Dante ; ‘ for 
Nature brings not back the Masto- 
don, nor we those’ men. Mr. 
Woolner’s poetry is pure, real, vital, 
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individual. It has its points of af- 
finity with certain other poetry; but, 
as has been seen by those who have 
accompanied us thus far, it does 
not lose itself over any man’s bor- 
ders. Wordsworth is the man of all 
others for whom the originating of 
Mr. Woolner’s poetry might by pos- 
sibility be improperly claimed, sim- 
ply by virtue of the common aim of 
‘returning to nature’—theaim which 
has characterised so many great re- 
actions in art; but Wordsworth’s 
‘natural simplicity,’ as every one 
knows, betrayed his great mind into 
many tediousnesses (to use a mild 
word); and the most charming lyri- 
cal results of his yearning after the 
real may be set beside the lyric 
passages we have extracted from 
My Beautiful Lady, or indeed any 
portions of the work, without cast- 
ing a shadow over the originality 
of the sculptor’s way of holding by 
‘nature.’ The peculiar artistic 
nakedness ofmelody which we have 
dwelt and insisted on has no note 
borrowed from another man ; there- 
fore Mr. Woolner stands in his 
place among the men whom the 
critic of verse ‘ delighteth to honour ;’ 
and it is hard to say what he might 
not have done in poetry, had not 
Sculpture stepped in and claimed 
him as her own, 








PRIDE AND PROFIT. 


Tue rapid spread, during the last 
twenty years, of what has been 
called ‘ amateurism’—that is to say, 
doing for love that which others do 
for money—is a phenomenon which 
has hitherto made but little impres- 
sion upon our thinkers and philo- 
sophers, and has not yet been dis- 
cussed at any meeting of the peri- 
patetic improvers and regenerators 
of British humanity. Nevertheless 
it seems destined to play a great 
and useful part in our social ar- 
rangements. It is helping to cre- 


ate a fusion of classes, breaking 
down the barricades of prejudice 
which divide them, and effecting a 
little bloodless revolution by an 
agency as harmless and pleasant 


as the proverbial rosewater. Which- 
ever way we turn, we now find our- 
selves face to face with the British 
amateur. He crops out every- 
where—on the land, in the water, 
in the air, in the fire. Ifa spec- 
trum of our society could be sub- 
mitted to analysis, we should find 
the lines of amateurism, like the 
sodium of Professor Roscoe, per- 
vading everything. 

There is no walk of life that is 
untrodden by the amateur. He is 
neither scared by danger, daunted 
by hardship, nor distressed by la- 
bour, however severe ; and few oc- 
cupations are sufficiently repulsive 
or unsavoury to keep him out of 
their ranks. 

As an actor, a singer, or a fid- 
dler, he has been long known to 
the world; his woolly tones and 
colourless pantomime have been 
seen and heard in every drawing- 
room, and have always achieved 
at least a suceds d’estime. Until 
lately, however, he must be con- 


sidered to have been in his infancy. 
His audiences were select and sym- 
pathising, and his sphere of action 
limited to his infantine powers. But 
now, having grown to man’s estate, 
he has put away childish things ; 
homely joys have lost their charm ; 
small tea-party successes no longer 
satisfy the cravings of his soul ; and 
he has, launched boldly out into the 
world on his own responsibility. 

He was seen with his opera-glass 
and captain’s biscuit seated on a 
commanding eminence, watching 
the attack on the Malakoff. He 
is found cold and stiff on the high- 
est peaks of the Alps. He is picked 
up in small pieces at the foot of 
the rocky precipice. He descends 
from the skies in a balloon in the 
midst of astonished reapers in peace- 
ful fields. In the dead of the night 
he flies through our startled streets 
on a fire-engine ; and such is his 
zeal, that his face exhibits blank 
disappointment if the iong-desired 
conflagration has been subdued. 
He feels your pulse, makes a rapid 
diagnosis of your complaint, and 
gravely hands you, from a myste- 
rious box, a globule of pulsatilla 
with a doll’s teaspoon. 

On the sea, ‘far as the breeze 
can bear, the billows foam,’ he is 
to be found in blue trousers and 
oil-skin hat, talking about ‘ heaving 
down the tack,’ and ‘hauling aft 
the sheet,’ ready to set the navy 
and merchant-service to rights with 
his superior knowledge. 

He is to be heard as a preacher, 
spouting from pulpit and platform 
to audiences that entirely agree 
with him, and appear to have been 
long since converted to his views. 
He wanders about the country lec- 
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turing and giving funny readings 
on the smallest provocation, till his 
restless walking and talking have 
been said to be a human develop- 
ment of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 

So inevitable is the amateur be- 
coming, and so extensive the range 
of his operations, that the time is 
not distant when the greatest mark 
of distinction to which a gentleman 
can aspire will be to be pointed out 
as ‘the man who does nothing.’ 

The effect of a movement so 
general is becoming apparent in 
the gradual mixing of classes hi- 
therto distinct, and the amalgama- 
tion of elements that until lately 
showed an aversion to combine. 

It is observable in the melting 
away of the prejudices which have 
been long entertained against oc- 
cupations requiring bodily exertion 
or the personal exhibition of talents 
before the public; and it is parti- 
cularly evident in the opening of 
the gates of trade to those who 
have usually affected to regard 
commerce with disdain. 

If this levelling process has been 
too active to please some people, 
and has carried them too rapidly 
down the stream, they may thank 
the amateur, who has so vigorously 
plied the oar. It is too late to 
back water now. The boat is in the 
rapids, and we shall soon have shot 
Niagara, and be lying in the smooth 
water of accomplished facts. 

We cannot doubt that the ma- 
jority will be greatly benefited by 
an abolition of grades and distinc- 
tions which have caused much in- 
convenience and many unneces- 
sary heartburnings and jealousies. 
Some little sacrifices of vanity on 
one side, and profit on the other, 
may be inevitable at first; and in 
the end a free trade in work of every 
kind will be established, which can- 
not fail to be beneficial to all. 

Adam Smith tells us, that the 
high pay given to certain profes- 
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sions and trades is partly as wages 
for the work done, and partly as 
compensation for the discredit at- 
tached to the occupation ; and that 
whenever people shall agree to re- 
move the discredit, the remunera- 
tion will diminish. 

This has been fully exemplified 
of late in the case of the musical 
profession in London. Singers and 
musicians of all kinds have of late 
been received in what is called 
society’ upon much more intimate 
and friendly terms than they were 
twenty years ago; but they have 
to pay for their footing by adopting 
the habits of those with whom they 
mix, and exhibiting their arts as 
amateurs gratis, or for some trifling 
indirect remuneration which really 
amounts to a reduction of pay. 
The most brilliant stars of the mu- 
sical world have been hitherto out 
of reach of these influences, but 
all the minor planets have felt it. 
Whether they prefer the new ar- 
rangements to the old, is a ques- 
tion for them to decide. Some 
have been heard to complain, espe- 
cially the needy ones; but their 
fate is inevitable, and they must 
learn to consider ‘all partial evil 
universal good,’ and bow to the 
tendencies of the time. 

But if literature and the arts, the 
pulpit and the stage, have been 
flooded with amateurs, the tide has 
flowed with even greater force in 
the direction of trade. An army of 
dandies has invaded the City and 
has effected a lodgment ; but it has 
not been done in the manly way 
of conquest, with flying colours and 
beating drums. 

The invaders have not scaled or 
battered down the walls of pride 
that divided them from the office, 
the shop, or the counting-house, but 
have ignominiously and in disguise 
crept underneath, leaving the bar- 
riers standing, and having estab- 
lished a subterraneous way, they 
creep back again with the loot to 
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their camp, where a sort of veil is 
thrown over their tradings, and they 
continue to receive the honours 
due to the patrician. This is, no 
doubt, very ingenious, but it is not 
quite fair. 

They manage these things dif- 
ferently in France. It is reported 
that the Emperor was recently asked 
for the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
our for a speculator who had made 
a large fortune, and that his ma- 
jesty declined, saying, ‘ L’honneur 
et l’argent c’est trop a la fois.’ 

We in England take another 
view of matters, and manage to get 
the money while still retaining the 
honour. 

We now see the proudest names 
and titles of the peerage on the 
lists as directors of hotel com- 
panies, preserved-meat companies, 
railways, and associations connect- 
ed with every branch of trade. 

Country gentlemen sell their 
game, fruit, vegetables, and even 
their butter; and their dandy friends 
make not the slightest objection to 
their proceedings. In every respect 
they are traders; and though they 
may find it convenient to be con- 
sidered amateurs, they now con- 
tend on equal terms with the pro- 
fessionals, while they still look 
upon the latter with something of 
the contempt theyso openly showed 
for them in former days. 

Half a century ago, the distinc- 
tion between the City man and the 
West-end dandy was clearly marked, 
and there was but little sympathy 
between these grades. 

Every now and then the eldest 
son of a poor peer made a City 
marriage pour fumer ses terres ; 
but the social landmarks kept the 
two classes very much apart. In 
this day of novelties and inventions 
it has been found possible to be in 
trade and out of it at the same 
time ; to have many dealings with- 
out setting up as a dealer; and to 
be extensively engaged in com- 
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merce without assuming the title 
of merchant. 

This valuable discovery is en- 
tirely due to our friend the amateur; 
by his assistance the country gen- 
tleman is enabled to combine the 
pleasures of the sportsman with the 
profits of the poulterer, and the 
fashionable dandy, as he lounges 
at the clubs in Pall Mall, can draw 
his distinguished manners from the 
West-end and his money from the 
East, and can enjoy simultaneously 
the advantages of pride and profit, 
pedigree and percentage, which in 
former times exhibited a sort of 
chemical repulsion. Amateur trade 
is leading to a fusion of these anta- 
gonistic elements, and has prepared 
us for the general neutral tint which 
must soon spread over society and 
obliterate many of its distinctions. 

The most unmistakable point of 
contact between professional and 
non-professional trade seems to be 
in the phenomenon called a ‘ gen- 
tleman farmer’—an amphibious ani- 
mal, who, while he lives upon the 
land, still floats upon the waters of 
aristocratic life, and whose desig- 
nation casts a reflection upon all 
other farmers, and claims for him- 
self a dignity which nobody has 
denied him. 

It is remarkable that this first 
fairly-recognised abolition of caste 
has occurred in the most conserv- 
ative and exclusive ranks. The 
country gentlemen were the first 
to become farmers without relin- 
quishing the title of ‘gentlemen.’ It 
is difficult to account for this sur- 
render of what has been considered 
the strongest part of the fortress ; 
and we cannot think that the selec- 
tion of farming as the means of 
junction between the patrician and 
the plebeian is a particularly happy 
choice. We should have thought 
they might have met with less ap- 
parent shock on other ground. 

The occupation of a farmer is in 
every respect a very ordinary trade ; 
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and it cannot be said, after suffi- 
cient experience of the intellects 
of those farmers who do not claim 
to be gentlemen, that it requires 
any particular intelligence or culti- 
vation either in the master or the 
unfortunate labourer, who is always 
classed amongst the most suffering 
and benighted of our population. 

The contemplation of bloated 
pigs, and of the invariable simi- 
larity observable in the counte- 
nances of our domestic breeds of 
sheep, the purchase and distribu- 
tion of guano and other highly- 
scented manures, cannot claim a 
very elevated rank in the occupa- 
tions of men; and the picture of a 
poor old agricultural labourer pre- 
sented by the wife of the squire 
with a guinea and a pair of cordu- 
roys, because for fifty years he has 
followed his useful toil and destiny 
obscure without claiming parish re- 
lief, is a spectacle both humiliating 
and melancholy. 

Still farming has an enduring 
attraction for some gentlemen’s 
minds, and is recognised as a trade 
to which they may freely devote 
themselves without loss of dignity. 
In this respect they enjoy an advan- 
tage which cannot long be with- 
held from those who have not bu- 
colic tastes, and who are now pre- 
vented from openly following many 
useful and lucrative employments 
by prejudices and ideas as empty 
and unmeaning as the proverbs 
which rob a tailor of his manhood 
and a hatter of his sanity. 

Why should we not have ‘gen- 
tlemen watermen’ earning a quiet 
healthy living by the easy exercise 
of an art for the love of which they 
have been ready to burst a blood- 
vessel in their contests with Cam- 
bridge or Harvard? Let the more 
enthusiastic amateurs come forward 
and show us that it is the ‘right 
thing’ to enter any profession the 
imitation of which has been found 
so attractive as to take the place of 
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study, healthful exercise, and the 
prospect of advancement in other 
careers. 

It has been said that ‘work is 
pleasure if we can choose our task ? 
why, then, should not a needy 
younger son, who has a taste, say, 
for cigars, start as a ‘ gentleman to- 
bacconist’? The word ‘ gentleman’ 
prefixed to any employment not 
in itself repulsive would open many 
occupations that are now closed to 
the upper classes. 

Let this be at once tried by some 
plucky pauper of the ‘upper ten,’ 
and his example will soon be fol- 
lowed. One or two bold men 
leading a little band of social nay- 
vies would soon dig up the mouldy 
foundations of prejudice, and would 
find no difficulty in effecting the 
slight change of opinion now re- 
quired to make nearly all occupa- 
tions compatible with what are 
called honour and distinction. 

There has been at some time 
or other a distaste to most trades 
and professions in turn. At one 
time it was a disgrace to be able 
to read and write. People have 
altered their opinions in this mat- 
ter now; but there are still de- 
cided traces of old prejudices to be 
found in all classes o: society. It 
would be difficult to say why we 
call a tailor the ninth part ofa man. 
The upholsterer and sail-maker are 
engaged in the same sort of way ; 
and that manliest of men, the Brit- 
ish tar, is often the maker of the 
trousers the hitching up of which 
is one of his most characteristic 
exercises ; yet his reputation does 
not suffer. 

Thefierce zouave carriesa/rousse, 
containing needles, thread, and but- 
tons, with which he constantly re- 
pairs and alters his clothing ; and 
it would be anything but safe’ to 
tell him that you thought yourself 
justified in making any fractional 
division of his humanity, and de- 
ducting eight-ninths from the con- 
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tents ofhis picturesque uniform be- 
cause he had mended it himself. 

Even the learned professions 
have, in modern times, been look- 
ed upon with an aversion almost 
amounting to contempt ; and some 
of them are not yet quite free 
from a certain taint of deprecia- 
tion. 

Lord Macaulay’s pictures of the 
humiliating position held by the 
lower clergy little more than a cen- 
tury ago show that neither learning 
nor holiness could stand against 
the accumulated ignorance and 
flunkyism of the time; many of 
these notions gradually disappeared 
with the progress of civilisation, 
but the idea still prevails that some 
people are to sit, figuratively speak- 
ing, below the salt, though that 
highly digestive substance has long 
ceased to be considered a landmark 
of our social status. 

In some professions the mode of 
payment by what is called a fee, 
even when carefully wrapped up in 
paper, is rather an obstacle to the 
respect and consideration which all 
men desire; and some alteration 
might easily be made to render a 
transfer of specie from hand to hand 
unnecessary. 

We all admire and honour our 
friend the doctor. We fly to him 
in moments of need and distress. 
It is he who hears our first anxious 
cry when we enter this howling wil- 
derness. In childhood he strength- 
ens our tottering limbs. When we 
are racked by sickness and pain, 
he is ready at our call by night or 
by day. In age we look to his art 
to prolong our failing years; and 
when the last scene comes, he 
smooths our pillow, and with his 
‘ sweet oblivious antidotes’ helps us 
out of the ‘ scrape’ of life. We are 
sorry that he is daily subjected to 
unnecessary humiliation when he 
receives his paltry honorarium. 

As we grasp his friendly hand, 
it is sad to feel that he has been 
obliged to give his palm that par- 
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ticular degree of concavity which, 
while enabling him to receive the 
fee without dropping it, still leaves 
the flexors sufficient play to squeeze 
our feeble hand with affectionate 
effusion. 

This practice has helped tocreate 
a sort ofprejudice against the M.D., 
which the deep gratitude we owe to 
him should make us strive to re- 
move by the substitution of some 
system that would obviate the ne- 
cessity, in these cases, of handling 
money at all; for there can be no 
doubt the financial shake of the 
hand is fatal to the finer feelings. 

And when we have removed or 
got the better of these little griev- 
ances, let us make war against all 
empty prejudices which close to 
our many needy friends the doors 
of easy and remunerative occupa- 
tions. Let us break down the 
barrier that divides the amateurs 
from the professionals, and widen 
the field of labour for the upper 
classes by encouraging more libe- 
ral ideas as to what a gentleman 
may do without injury to his posi- 
tion amongst his fellows. We shall 
relieve the plethora of many em- 
ployments which are now over- 
stocked, and the entrance to which 
is choked with candidates anxious 
to contend for the precarious crust 
which the Civil Service and the pro- 
fessions called liberal so scantily 
afford. 

As to honour, pride, or ‘con- 
sideration,’ surely it is more hu- 
miliating for a young dandy who 
enters a second-rate public office 
to be met every morning by an 
old senior clerk (brought into the 
service forty years ago because his 
father was a Conservative green- 
grocer at Queenborough or Gat- 
ton), and to be told by that vulgar 
acidulated individual that he must 
attend ‘more reg’lar to his dooties,’ 
than to take to some occupation 
where he is independent of control, 
except the gently stimulating pres- 
sure of self-interest. 
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Serious benefits may arise from 
the change now in progress ; for if 
whatever remains of an English 
gentleman’s foint a’honneur be by 
him carried fairly and openly into 
trade, it may perhaps tend to raise 
commercial morality from the mud 
into which it has fallen of late, and 
we may hope to hear less of false 
weights and measures, lard in the 
butter, sand in the sugar, bonedustin 
the bread, and alum in thebonedust. 

In any case, as regards trade let 
them do frankly and fairly what 
they have for some time been doing 
in disguise ; for it must be admitted 
that there issomething which school- 
boys would call ‘sneaking’ in the 
sort of underhand commerce prac- 
tised in England by the upper 
classes, while still pretending to 
hold trade in contempt. 

Let those who deal in this man- 
ner come forward boldly, and say 
that the time has arrived for free 
trade and free labour, and that if a 
gentleman thinks proper to devote 
himself to any occupation for which 
he has a taste, and for which Na- 
ture has fitted him, he need no 
longer be prevented by antiquated 
prejudices and ideas which are at 
variance with the requirements and 
spirit of this practical age. This 
habit of trading under the rose, and 
the lively gambols of the amateur, 
ranging from the homeeopathic glo- 
bule to the flying trapéze, must in 
the end lead to this result. Let 
them therefore accept the situation 
at once, and lead a movement which 
cannot now be repressed. 

Discretion and taste may still 
prevail in the choice to be made. 
The dirty trades may be left aside, 
and the Honourable de Montmo- 
rency de Capulet need not appear 
with the blue arms of the dyer, or 
the black face of a sweep. The 
line can be easily drawn so as to 
exclude from society all offensive 
or full-flavoured occupations. 

The rising tradesman seems in- 
clined to meet the descending aris- 
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tocrat half-way, if we may judge by 
his endeavours to give importance 
to his calling by describing it in 
euphonious and sonorous language. 
Shops have been abolished ; marts, 
emporiums, and repositories sur- 
round us on all sides. The drug- 
gist has developed into a ‘manu- 
facturer of chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical preparations ; a seal-en- 
graver’s is called a herald’s office ; 
and there was, and perhaps still is, 
in a leading thoroughfare a homely 
‘coal-and-tater’ shed, the aspiring 
owner of which described himself 
as a ‘purveyor of gravity-selected 
potatoes,’ whatever that may mean. 

With a little good-will on either 
side, and a little more of the ‘ posi- 
tive philosophy’ in the upperclasses, 
we may live to see that hitherto 
visionary bridge of which we heard 
so much in the late political dis- 
cussions, and which is to span the 
gulf that is said to divide property 
from labour. 

When that day of universal bro- 
therhood arrives, the stage-struck 
younger son may rant on the boards 
without changing his name, and the 
scamp of the domestic circle may 
seize the ‘ bones’ and tambourine, 
and put a thick layer of soot and 
grease on his face, without blacken- 
ing the fair fame of his family. 

Then the old signs that formerly 
hung out in front of the houses 
will be restored, and they will bear 
the names and coats-of-arms of the 
distinguished tradesmen within. 

Plantagenet de Courcy de Vere 
will fearlessly announce to the world 
that he supplies ‘cabanas’ and 
‘Bristol bird's-eye’ to his friends 
the nobility and gentry; and per- 
haps we may receive a circular with 
a neatly-engraved coronet, inform- 
ing us that Mylord de Bohun de 
Broadlands has opened commodi- 
ous premises for the sale of fresh 
eggs and dairy produce, after the 
recent failure of his extensive busi- 
ness in rotten boroughs and church 
preferment. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MATRIMONIAL. 


‘WELL ! Herne Maxwell has put 
his foot in it, and no mistake.’ 

Thus soliloquised Doctor Bur- 
ton, as he wended his way slowly 
homewards, after having dined at 
Captain Maxwell’s, for the special 
purpose of being introduced to the 
bride the captain had just brought 
out from England ; and it was to 
the bride the uncomplimentary re- 
mark referred. 

It allhappened years ago in India. 
There is no need to specify exactly 
where ; we have not to deal with 
topography ; and perhaps, under 
any circumstances, it were well not 
to do so, lestone andanother should 
exclaim, ‘I know who Mrs. Max- 
well is ;’ or, ‘It is easy enough to 
find out who Captain Maxwell and 
Mrs. Annesley are.’ Enough that 
the scene was a hill-station ; a quiet 
rather out-of-the-way place, plea- 
sant and healthy enough to have 
been crowded, during the summer 
months, with the pale enervated 
inhabitants of ‘the burning plains 
of India,’ had it not happened to 
be more than ordinarily difficult of 
access. It was not entirely without 
visitors, but they were compara- 
tively few. Its European inhabit- 
ants were chiefly regular residents. 

Doctor Burton’s reflections did 
not end with his soliloquy. It 
was a splendid night; one of those 
nights which constitute all the dif- 
ference between highland and low- 
land heat in tropical regions. The 
moon was shining with eastern bril- 
liancy in the cloudless sky; but a 
soft fresh air was stirring among the 


trees, seeming to cool the fevered 
blood with its perfumed breath, and 
to give back tone to the languid 
physical frame exhausted by the 
blazing heat of the day. It was 
not very late ; and Doctor Burton, 
when he reached home, drew a 
chair into the verandah, and sat 
down to a cigar and contempla- 
tion. 

He was a man who had travelled 
much in his early life and had seen 
a great deal of the world—by no 
means an invariable result of much 
travelling, needing, as it does, not 
only to have the world before you, 
but to have eyes to see it. He was 
a shrewd observant man, and some- 
thing of a psychologist. He had 
never formed any domestic ties— 
why was best known to himself; 
but such was the fact—and he had 
therefore looked at the great drama 
of life from something like the po- 
sition of those bystanders who are 
always credited with seeing most 
of the game; certainly the oppor- 
tunity is theirs, if they choose to 
make use of it. Doctor Burton had 
done so, and had found the posi- 
tion of a mere spectator one giving 
him an interest in the game as keen 
as that of the players, though some- 
what different in its nature ; and 
the subject of his reflections that 
night, far and wide though his 
thoughts roamed, was included in 
these three words: ‘Is it safe?” 

The principal European residents 
in the place besides himself were 
Mr. Annesley, who held a Civil- 
Service appointment ; and, lately, 
Captain Maxwell, who was an officer 
of Engineers, and likely to be set- 
tled there for two or three years. 
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He had come a year before, but 
had only stayed a month or two, and 
had then gone to England to be 
married and bring out his wife with 
him. They had arrived within a 
few days; and that very morning 
Doctor Burton had met Captain 
Maxwell for the first time since his 
arrival. 

‘Ah, doctor! he exclaimed, ‘I 
was just looking for you. Annesley 
and his wife are coming to dine 
with us this evening. Will you make 
one of the party?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. I’m not 
sure you are licensed to give such 
invitations now. I haven’t paid my 
respects to Mrs. Maxwell yet.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ was the 
impatient rejoinder. ‘We don’t go 
in for such form and ceremony as 
that. Mrs. Maxwell will be de- 
lighted to see you.’ 

So Doctor Burton accepted the 
invitation, with some secret satis- 
faction at finding the man he so 
particularly liked could still venture 
on such free-and-easy proceedings, 
and wondering whether the event 
would bear him out in so doing. 
If so, as pleasant an acquaintance 
as ever was lost to his friends by 
matrimony had escaped the all but 
universal fiat. But here, in pass- 
ing, a word in defence of wives. 
The fault is always laid at their 
door ; not always fairly. There are 
men in this world who were born 
to inhabit a nursery all their lives ; 
who only live in the society of men 
while they are bachelors because 
they are almost compelled to do 
so; and who, as soon as marriage 
gives them a chance, go back to 
apron - strings like a needle to a 
magnet, and are excellenthusbands ; 
settle their wives’ quarrels with their 
cooks, and exercise a general super- 
vision of all domestic details, but 
do not appear to care much for the 
society of their bachelor friends. 
If such men do chance upon wives 
capable of managing their servants 


unaided, and of deciding for them- 
selves what is the best food for the 
baby, I am not quite sure what the 
consequence generally is as far as 
the husband is concerned. 

In a few hours after receiving 
the invitation, Doctor Burton was 
bowing to the woman whom Herne 
Maxwell had sworn to love and 
cherish until death should part 
them, and receiving from her a 
pretty half-bashful greeting, which 
at least vouched for her recog- 
nition of her husband’s right to ask 
a friend to the house if he chose, 
before he passed on to shake hands 
with Margaret Annesley, and ex- 
change a friendly salutation with 
the man she had sworn to love, 
cherish, and to obey for a like 
period. 

Herne Maxwell was a tall man, 
with a well-knit frame and a mas- 
sive head. There were indications 
about him of the possession of qua- 
lities not actually contradictory, 
but which are not often united. 
His physique was powerful, and 
there was strength, both moral and 
intellectual, in his broad rather 
deeply-lined forehead, firm clear- 
cut mouth, slightly aquiline nose, 
and in the stately carriage of his 
head. But his unusually fine silky 
hair, and something in his deeply- 
set blue eyes—rather an expression 
than anything absolutely definable 
—betrayed a more keenly sensitive 
nervous temperament than gene- 
rally falls to the share ofmen. His 
type was that of a genuine idealist ; 
a man in whom, how strong so ever 
the flesh might be, the spirit would 
always be far stronger. 

And his wife? She was very 
pretty, rather small, with a clear 
bright complexion, and a quantity 
of soft golden hair. Her fore- 
head was perfect—for a sculptor— 
straight, low, of the Grecian type, 
calm, unlined, beautiful, with that 
purely animal beauty possible only 
to a woman across whose forehead 
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has never passed the shadow of a 
single idea. A pure fair forehead 
which has never thought—it is a 
beautiful thing, with its unruffled 
mirror-like serenity. Thoughts will 
leave their traces, even though they 
may not line. Such a forehead is 
entirely feminine too. Passions as 
well as thoughts will stamp a fore- 
head, and men have always pas- 
sions, if they have not thoughts. 
The purely animal beauty of form 
and colouring, unshadowed by 
thoughts and undisturbed by strong 
animal passions, belongs to women 
alone. 

The rest of Mrs. Maxwell’s face 
was in keeping with her forehead : 
a straight delicate nose, a pretty 
smiling mouth, and a dimpled chin. 
Her clear soft eyes were as un- 
troubled as her forehead, and her 
whole bearing was that of a happy 
child. 

Were she and Herne Maxwell 
man and wife? They had stood 
together at the altar, and solemnly 
vowed to live as such till death 
should part them. They had signed 
their names in the register as such; 
had received the congratulations 
of their friends as such; and she 
could go forth with him into the 
world, be ever at his side day and 
night, and, in the future, claim his 
children as hers without a blush. 
But is that all marriage means? 
Were they, would they ever be, 
one flesh? Would that ‘ great mys- 
tery’ ever be unveiled for them? 
*Forsaking all other, keep thee 
only unto him—unto her.’ When 
they swore that, did they swear for 
the body alone, or for the soul as 
well? 


‘Would they ever fairly stand 
Soul to soul, as hand to hand?’ 


Can the soul be bound by such an 
oath framed by the outward lips ? 
And if, bursting its chain, and leav- 
ing the body to its fate, it roams 
away to seek a purely spiritual 
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union, entirely independent of that 
body, does the stain of a broken 
marriage-vow rest upon it ? 

Mrs. Annesley was sitting close 
to Mrs. Maxwell. She was a fine 
woman—some people called her 
handsome—but she was not ge- 
nerally admired. She had a no- 
ble bust, and beautifully shaped, 
though rather large, hands and feet. 
She was altogether on the large 
scale. Her features were marked, 
and her mouth certainly not small, 
but it was not wanting in refine- 
ment. Her forehead was not by 
many degrees of so beautiful a 
physical type as Mrs. Maxwell's, 
but it was good, and it was lined. 
There were shadows on it, and in 
her eyes as well. Shadows which 
looked as if they could be very 
deep sometimes, though it was all 
very calm ; but with a calmness as 
far removed from the unruffled 
tranquillity of Mrs. Maxwell’s face 
as is the stillness of a clear deep 
pool from that of shallow water. 

Mr. Annesley was a stout good- 
natured man, a clear-headed sensi- 
ble civilian ; one of those men who, 
given fair chances, are certain to 
prosper in the world. He did his 
work thoroughly and well, was jo- 
vial and good-tempered, a very kind 
husband, and really fond of his 
wife, who was, he declared, the best 
wife in the world, inasmuch as, 
from the day he married her, he 
had never experienced a single do- 
mestic discomfort which he could 
say it was within the bounds of 
possibility she might have averted 
from him. What, he unhesitatingly 
asked, could be a more perfect 
proof of absolute matrimonial feli- 
city? 

This was the party assembled in 
the verandah of Mrs. Maxwell's 
drawing-room when Doctor Burton 
joined them. Something amusing 
had evidently been under discus- 
sion, for Mr. Annesley was laughing 
heartily when the Doctor entered. 
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‘ Now then, doctor,’ he exclaim- 
ed, as he shook hands with him, 
‘let’s have a bachelor’s opinion on 
matrimony. Here’s Mrs. Maxwell 
in a difficulty, and for the life of 
me I can’t help her, though I’ve 
been a married man these six years. 
Let’s see if you can manage the 
subject in pure theory.—Now, Mrs. 
Maxwell, state your case.’ 

‘ Why, you know, Doctor Burton, 
the Bible says, husband and wife 
are one flesh, and it seems so silly, 
only that it’s in the Bible. What 
can it mean? Howcan two people 
be one? Why, there’s my cousin, 
Mrs. Selwyn, has lived in England 
for the last four years, and her hus- 
band in India. How can they be 
one ?” 

‘My dear Mrs. Maxwell, if you, 
with practical experience of matri- 
mony, cannot solve the problem, 
how can you expect me, a forlorn 
old bachelor, to do so” 

‘I did not expect you to do it. 
I only told you what we were talk- 
ing about, because Mr. Annesley 
asked me. I don’t believe any one 
can understand it. I suppose we 
ain’t good enough always to under- 
stand what the Bible means.’ 

‘I expect that’s just about it, 
Mrs. Maxwell,’ Mr. Annesley said. 
‘It must refer to some Arcadian 
state of impossible perfection. If 
it wasn’t for the origin of that same 
doctrine, [should unhesitatingly say 
it was utter rot. Iam sure there 
never was a more thoroughly mo- 
del couple than Mrs. Annesley and 
myself. She’s the best wife in the 
world, and I don’t think she'll say 
I’m a bad husband—at any rate 
there’s never been a shadow of a 
disagreement between us since we 
married, which I take it is more 
than many couples can say after 
six years of matrimony—and yet 
I am very sure we are two most 
distinctly, and shall be so to our 
lives’ end.—Ain’t we, Meg ?’ 

Mrs. Annesley was sitting with 
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her face slightly turned away, but 
she looked round at her husband’s 
question, and answered with a quiet 
smile, 

‘If we are, Charles, I can only 
say, after your description of our 
experience, that it is a great pity 
all married couples, whether two 
or one, cannot achieve the same 
results.’ 

Herne Maxwell was sitting 
thoughtfully twirling his moustache, 
but he raised his head as Mrs. An- 
nesley spoke, and looked earnestly 
at her. She had turned her head 
away again, however, and only the 
outline of her cheek was visible to 
him. Mr. Annesley shrugged his 
shoulders, and turning playfully to 
Mrs. Maxwell, said in a mock 
whisper, 

‘ Confidentially I may tell you, 
Mrs. Maxwell, Mrs. Annesley has 
just betrayed her only fault. She 
will occasionally deal in strange 
sayings, the meaning of which is 
far too deep to be reached by ordi- 
nary human beings. Now can you 
understand entirely what that enig- 
matical remark means ?” 

* No, I’m sure I can’t.—What do 
you mean, Mrs. Annesley ?” 

‘Never mind now, Flora,’ her 
husband said, rising. ‘ There’s din- 
ner.—Come, Mrs. Annesley.—Doc- 
tor, you must find your own way.’ 

‘I surely never saw you, Mrs. 
Annesley, during the month I was 
here, before I went to England,’ 
Herne Maxwell said, as they en- 
tered the cool matted dining-room. 

‘No, I was away. I had gone 
to Calcutta to see a friend off to 
England. We probably passed each 
other on the road as you went down 
yourself.’ 

‘Ah, probably! I thought I had 
never seen you.’ 

‘Why ? 

‘I should have remembered you.’ 

When the three men left the 
dinner-table, they found Mrs. Max- 
well and Mrs. Annesley pacing 
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slowly up and down the walk in 
front of the verandah, enjoying the 
cool night-air. 

‘Five’s no more company than 
three,’ Doctor Burton said with a 
laugh; ‘besides, I’m too old for 
after-dinner perambulations ; so I 
shall smoke my cigar in a quiet 
corner of the verandah, and you 
can sort yourselves.’ 

He settled himself accordingly, 
and the rest did sort themselves 
speedily. Mr. Annesley joined 
Mrs. Maxwell with some lively 
piece of nonsense, such as men 
keep in stock for pauses in quad- 
rilles, or opportunities of a like 
nature, for the use of their tongues ; 
and Mrs. Annesley quietly fell back 
with Captain Maxwell. Doctor 
Burton smoked and listened, occa- 
sionally putting in some bantering 
remark to Mrs. Maxwell as she 
passed him, and watching the while, 
as far as the darkness would allow, 
the other pair of talkers. Then, 
as he listened to the vapid nothings 
which dropped so unceasingly from 
Mrs. Maxwell’s pretty red lips, he 
mentally uttered that uncompli- 
mentary phrase before recorded ; 
and as he caught now and again a 
word or two from the other pair 
as they slowly passed—enough to 
show that with them words were 
hardly keeping pace with ideas— 
his thoughts assumed the shape of 
the question he afterwards asked 
himself, ‘ Is it safe ?’ 


CHAPTER II. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL, 


Was it safe? Doctor Burton 
had by no means solved that prob- 
lem by the time he retired to his 
bed, in the sense in which he put 
it to himself. Materially, yes, a 
thousand times. Margaret Annes- 
ley was a good and a pure-minded 
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woman—refined, intellectual, and 
highly educated, thirty years of age, 
and married to a man who was 
strictly moral in his own conduct, 
who was fond of—mind, I don’t 
say who loved—her, and was al- 
ways kind to her. Such women, 
so situated, do not thus err. And 
Herne Maxwell? Though he had 
lived a bachelor’s life until the age 
of four-and-thirty, that life had 
been a singularly pure one; and 
therefore many things were safe to 
him which would not have been so 
to many another man. I do not 
say that the reins, once thrown 
loose upon the neck of passion, 
can never be taken up again; but 
I do affirm they are not held as 
safely as those which have never 
been laid down. Still, was it safe? 
Was it not well, perhaps, that Cap- 
tain Maxwell’s stay in India was 
not likely to exceed three or four 
years at the outside? While Mr. 
Annesley had many years to serve 
ere he would secure his pension. 
The two houses were not far 
apart, and frequent intercommuni- 
cation was soon established be- 
tween them. Pretty little Mrs. 
Maxwell was amiable, and at least 
Mrs. Annesley’s equal in social 
position, which was more than 
could be said for many of her 
neighbours; and they naturally 
drew together in consequence. She 
was clinging and confiding likewise, 
and often sorely troubled at the 
novelty of everything around her— 
at the strange ways of the servants, 
to whom she could not say a word, 
and the unwonted sights and sounds 
which met her eyes and ears on 
every side. She clung to her hus- 
band, when he was near, in a help- 
less childlike way; and when he 
was out, she would creep away to 
Mrs. Annesley, declaring she was 
afraid to stay by herself, with 
only those nasty black faces 
round her. Sometimes she came 
dissolved in tears, when things had 
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gone wrong; and would sit on 
the floor with her shapely golden 
head buried in the folds of Mrs. 
Annesley’s dress, sobbing out a 
piteous wailing account of all her 
miseries, with wishes that she had 
only known what a nasty horrid 
place India was, and she would 
never, never have come there. She 
would have stayed at her own dear 
beautiful home till Herne came 
back for good; but she thought 
India would be only just like Eng- 
land on a very hot day; and now 
she was ‘so miserable ! 

Then Mrs. Annesley would gently 
soothe her, and go home with her, 
and put everything straight in five 
minutes; and Mrs. Maxwell, all 
smiles again, would throw her arms 
round her neck, and call her her 
second mamma, and say how much 
she loved her. Mrs. Annesley would 
then return to her own home, 
looking very grave and thoughtful, 
and wondering what Captain Max- 
well thought of it all. She never 
heard a word against him. If 
Herne was mixed up at all in his 
wife’s lamentations, it was only to 
tell of some kind words, or gentle 
attempts to encourage her to look 
at things more hopefully; and it 
pleased Mrs. Annesley well that 
it was so, though she sometimes 
sighed when she thought of him. 

Mr. Annesley had but one re- 
mark to make upon the subject. 
As often as he was in the society 
of Mrs. Maxwell, so often did he 
exclaim to his wife afterwards, 

‘My dear Meg, what an incon- 
ceivable fool that woman is! How 
on earth did such a clever sensible 
fellow as Maxwell ever come to 
marry her ?’ 

‘She is very amiable, Charles.’ 

‘Yes, she is that, for want of 
character enough to be anything 
else. Heaven help Maxwell, if she 
was bad-tempered to boot !’ 

‘Poor little thing! what will she 
do—’ 
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And Mrs. Annesley stopped 
short; but her husband did not 
perceive that the sentence was un- 
finished. 

‘Drive Maxwell mad, sooner or 
later, I should think,’ he answered 
with a laugh. 

It was no answer to the thought 
in his wife’s mind. Mrs. Annesley 
felt pretty certain there was good 
cause for the young wife’s nervous- 
ness, fitful spirits, and tendency to 
hysterics ; and she did often won- 
der what the helpless, useless wife 
would do when the still more oner- 
ous duties of a mother were laid 
upon her. Her only doubt was, 
whether the inexperienced girl 
knew herself what was coming upon 
her ; and whether, if she were not 
warned, she possibly would never 
dream of the truth until some in- 
discretion brought her the know- 
ledge, too late to be of any ser- 
vice. 

Mrs. Annesley’s doubts were soon 
solved. Captain Maxwell appear- 
ed suddenly before her one even- 
ing in the verandah, just before 
dinner. 

‘Is Annesley in? he asked, a 
little abruptly. 

Mrs. Annesley looked up at him 
for a moment, and then answered 
quietly, 

‘Yes; he has just come in.’ 

*O, then I won't stay. I want 
to have a little private chat with 
you.’ 

‘I shall be riding alone to-mor- 
row morning,’ she rejoined ; ‘ you 
might come.’ 

‘Thanks; that will do nicely.’ 
And he turned on his heel and 
walked away. His manner was 
much the same as usual; but Mrs. 
Annesley knew he was disturbed 
about something. 

He joined her the next day as 
she went out in the fresh early 
morning. They rode for some 
little distance in silence. Then 
he said, 
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© You know what I want to speak 
to you about ? 

‘I think so—your wife? 

‘Ves,’ 

‘And you want me to be with 
her?” 

He looked-round at her with a 
faint smile. He made no farther 
answer, nor did she seem to need 
any. Their communications, as 
far as words went, were very often 
few and short. 

‘When is it to be? 

He shrugged his shoulders al- 
most impatiently, and there was a 
touch of bitterness in his tone as 
he answered, 

‘Any moment, if she cannot be 
made to understand the necessity 
of being more careful.’ 

‘I fancied she did not know it.’ 

‘No more she did, till Doctor 
Burton saw her yesterday; and 
since she has done nothing but 
cry, and declare she cannot and 
will not obey all his directions.’ 

‘I will go and see her directly 
I get home.’ 

He thanked her with a look, and 
then he talked on about his wife. 
It was the first time he had ever 
done so. He did not say in plain 
words, ‘ I have made a tremendous 
mistake, and tied myself for life to 
as brainless, useless a piece of beau- 
tiful materiality as could be found 
anywhere, and must bear the con- 
sequences as best I may.’ He only 
spoke of her youth and inexperi- 
ence, and his fears for her in con- 
sequence. But Margaret Annesley 
understood it all as well as if the 
words had been spoken. Ay, and 
in the deepest recesses of her soul 
was hidden a farther knowledge, 
kept dark from free admission even 
to herself. His soul was, in its si- 
lent but eloquent language, crying 
out to hers, ‘You know what a 
joyless thing marriage is when the 
soul has not sealed her assent to 
the union; you can feel for me.’ 
And in those secret recesses of her 
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soul was there, at that moment, a 
faint trembling of something like a 
vibration, which was at least not 
painful, at the thought that Herne 
Maxwell’s wife was what she was? 
I dare not even attempt to answer 
that question. 

They soon passed on to other 
subjects, riding slowly along side 
by side, with very grave and 
thoughtful faces. But as they 
talked Herne Maxwell’s eyes grew 
darker, and his face kindled into 
an intensity of expression very dif- 
ferent from its habitual extreme 
quietness ; and when, at last, Mrs. 
Annesley’s horse stopped of its 
own free will at her garden-gate, 
she almost started, and she looked 
up at her own house with a half- 
puzzled look for a moment. 

That was the first time since 
the commencement of their ac- 
quaintance that they had ever been 
alone together for any time; and 
after that morning’s ride they seem- 
ed, if anything, rather less disposed 
to talk much to each other than 
they had been before. 

Mrs. Annesley had a hard time 
of it. It is strange what a burden 
a silly helpless woman can be. She 
had to be with Mrs. Maxwell in- 
cessantly. As in all small commu- 
nities, her neighbours took much 
interest in her proceedings, and 
wondered how Mr. Annesley liked 
his wife being so much away. Mr. 
Annesley was very good-natured 
about it. 

‘I am really sorry to be away so 
much, Charles, but I positively am 
afraid to leave her alone for a mo- 
ment ; and it will not be for very 
long now.’ 

‘Never you trouble your head 
about it, Meg. Poor little fool, 
she must be looked after. Besides, 
I will say for you what I believe 
few men can say for their wives, 
that you manage everything so 
splendidly, that you may be away 
the best part of your time without 
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your husband’s comfort being in 
the least disturbed thereby.’ 

And Charles Annesley gave his 
wife a hearty kiss and went off, 
satisfied that in thus implying that 
her wifely care of him was so un- 
impeachable he had paid her the 
highest compliment he could pay. 
Mrs. Annesley went back to her 
charge with a heavy sigh. 

Heranxiety was oversoon. When 
it came to having the young mother 
fast in bed, so that she could not 
move about, Mrs. Annesley’s task 
was a lighter one. Mrs. Maxwell 
had not character enough to be an 
obstinate or refractory patient ; she 
got on well,and very soon Mrs. An- 
nesley was able to be more at home 
again. Shehad seen agreat deal dur- 
ing that time, and she marvelled at 
Herne Maxwell. His patient gentle 
tenderness seemed inexhaustible, 
and proof against any strain ; and 
there was something almost chi- 
valrous in his quiet courteous at- 
tention to his wife’s ceaseless ex- 
actions. It was a noble deter- 
mination, but they had only been 
married just a year. How would 
it stand the strain of long years? 
she sometimes wondered. A ques- 
tion never to be answered for her 
in this world. 

Mrs. Maxwell was not heartless. 
She loved her child, as far as such 
a woman is capable of love. She 
petted and played with the little 
creature all day ; rejoiced that her 
eyes were just like Herne’s; was 
in ecstasies when the baby laugh- 
ed, and went into hysterics herself 
when it cried; insisted that Mrs. 
Annesley should be godmother, 
and that the child should be called 
Margaret. Mrs. Annesley had some 
difficulty to prevent her killing it 
with over care. 

The baby was a healthy enough 
little thing ; and yet, from its birth, 
there was a look about it which 
Mrs. Annesley did not like; a 
nameless undefinable something, 
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such as one sometimes sees in 
babies ; and she almost trembled 
as she noticed in Herne Maxwell, 
when the child began to be about 
three or four months old, sundry 
slight but very significant signs. 
He would saunter away in search 
of her the moment he entered the 
house, and carry her about per- 
petually in his arms, or sit with 
her on his knee, gazing at her 
with a look in his eyes which Mar- 
garet Annesley had never seen 
there before. 


CHAPTER III. 
SYMPATHETIC. 


EicHtT months old; then the 
child began te show signs of droop- 
ing, sufficiently distinct to be visi- 
ble to even her mother’s eyes. Mrs. 
Maxwell cried and sobbed, and ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Annesley—who, by 
the bye, had never been a mother 
herself—for help and advice ; and 
Captain Maxwell looked at her 
with an eager imploring look in 
his eyes which she could hardly 
bear. 

She made faint attempts at con- 
solation, though her own heart mis- 
gave her. The child was cutting 
teeth—that always told upon chil- 
dren—and the weather was un- 
usually hot; the two things toge- 
ther were enough to try any child. 
Then Mrs. Maxwell cried the more, 
said it was all that nasty horrid 
India, and she wished she had 
never come there; and she knew 
her baby would die if Herne did 
not let her take it to England di- 
rectly. Mrs. Annesley tried to con- 
sole her; told her the child was not 
well enough at the moment to bear 
the journey down to the sea, even 
were it possible she could start ; 
did_ not add that the poor little 
thing was infinitely better off there 
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as it was, than in the most fitting 
place in England, with only herself 
to look after it ; and suggested the 
child being taken a little higher up 
the hills if she did not improve, 
and the weather continued so op- 
pressive. 

A few days later, and a sudden 
commotion in the nursery startled 
Captain and Mrs. Maxwell in the 
middle of dinner. They were both 
in the room in a moment —the 
baby was in strong convulsions. 
Mrs. Maxwell caught the little 
struggling form in her arms, and 
sat with it on her lap, wringing 
her pretty useless white hands, and 
calling for Margaret ; too bewilder- 
ed to listen even to the entreaties 
of the ayah to let her try some 
simple native remedies. Herne 
Maxwell had fled at the first sight 
of the child; fled in search of the 
only person who could aid him. 

With the simple words, ‘Go for 
Doctor Burton,’ Mrs. Annesley was 
off almost before he had said what 
was wrong. 

When Doctor Burton entered the 
room, Mrs. Maxwell was lying on 
a couch sobbing and moaning, with 
two servants administering restora- 
tives ; while Mrs. Annesley and the 
ayah were bending over a warm 
bath, in which Mrs. Annesley was 
holding the now motionless little 
form, with large tears gathering in 
her eyes, and dropping from time 
to time in the bath. One look at 
the baby was enough for the doc- 
tor’s eye. All hope was over. 

Mrs. Annesley rose as Doc- 
tor Burton entered. Never had he 
before seen such an amount of ex- 
pression in her eyes as was shining 
then in their tearful depths. But 
as he watched her, he saw she 
was looking past him ; and turning 
round, he found Herne Maxwell 
standing behind him, perfectly calm, 
but very white, and looking steadi- 
ly back at her. Doctor Burton 
glanced from one to the other for a 
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moment ; then, as Captain Maxwell 
turned and abruptly left the room, 
he advanced. 

‘Take it out of the bath, Mrs. 
Annesley,’ he whispered ; ‘it is no 
use.’ 

‘O, is there no hope?’ 

He felt the child for a moment, 
and then murmured, ‘ Quite dead.’ 

Mrs. Annesley rose gently, laid 
the little form in the ayah’s arms, 
and was crossing to Mrs. Maxwell ; 
but Doctor Burton stopped her. 

‘I think you had better let me 
tell her,’ he said. ‘I will just go 
and speak to poor Maxwell, and then 
come back.’ 

‘No, don’t. 
knows,’ she said. 

‘That the child is dead ? 

*Yes. Go and tell Mrs. Max- 
well.’ 

Doctor Burton obeyed, and Mrs. 
Annesley quietly left the room. 
She went straight down to the 
drawing-room. Herne Maxwell 
was there, sitting on a chair, with 
his face buried in his hands. Mrs. 
Annesley walked up to him, and 
stood silently beside him. There 
were no tears in her eyes now, but 
she did not speak. 

He did not move; but he knew 
she was there, for after a moment 
he asked hoarsely, ‘Is all over?’ 

‘Yes, all. Nothing could have 
saved her.’ She laid a slight stress 
upon the ‘ nothing.’ 

He sat motionless for a moment 
longer. Then, suddenly raising his 
head, he looked up in her face, 
and clasping his arms round her 
waist, he buried his head on her 
breast, and shook from head to 
foot with a storm of passionate 
sobs. 

She rested one arm lightly round 
his shoulders, and smoothed his 
hair gently with the other hand; 
but she neither moved nor spoke. 
They had not been very long in 
this position, when the door softly 
opened, and her husband quietly 
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entered. Very perfect must the 
confidence of those two have been 
in each other. She saw him, but 
she never even changed counten- 
ance; and he only stood silently 
holding the door in his hand, 
and looking at her with inquiring 
eyes, as if seeking direction how 
to act. She laid her finger on her 
lips, and motioned him to go ; and 
he went, closing the door noiseless- 
ly behind him. 

Captain Maxwell soon mastered 
himself, and then he rose. 

‘Poor Flora! he said, ‘ where 
is she?” 

‘Up-stairs. Doctor Burton is 
with her, and I am going up to 
her. You had better go to your 
own room.’ 

He obeyed her, and then she 
sought her husband. 

‘Is all over?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, all. I only just arrived 
in time to see the poor little thing 
die.’ 

‘Poor Maxwell! he seems aw- 
fully knocked down.’ 

‘She was the only thing in the 
world he had that he could love— 
safely,’ she answered. 

It was their only allusion to the 
scene he had witnessed. Charles 
Annesley would not have insulted 
his wife by asking, nor she have 
wronged him by offering, any ex- 
planation of it. 

‘Can I do anything?’ he asked. 

‘Nothing, I think, except spare 
me day and night as well, for a 
time.’ 

‘The last will be harder than 
the first, Meg, he answered. ‘I 
can get onin the day; but I never 
feel as if I could sleep so well 
when I know you are not beside 
me.’ 

He was sitting down, she stand- 
ing near him; and as he spoke 
she suddenly bent down and kiss- 
ed him. 

‘I would not ask it were it not 
necessary.’ 
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‘I know that. You're too good 
a wife to be credited with staying 
away from your husband’s house 
without some very good cause ; so 
make just what arrangements you 
consider necessary.’ 

It was several weeks before Mar- 
garet Annesley was back entirely 
at her husband’s house again. Mrs. 
Maxwell fretted herself into a fever, 
and it was too much to leave her 
in her husband’s hands, now his 
own heart was so heavy. Many a 
long hour did the two spend toge- 
ther then, while Mrs. Maxwell was 
confined to her room. Doctor Bur- 
ton insisted that Mrs. Annesley 
should go for a ride every morn- 
ing for the sake of fresh air. And 
Herne Maxwell very often accom- 
panied her; and they used to sit 
together in the verandah while 
Flora was asleep. Herne always 
came and sat there when he found 
Mrs. Annesley was there, though of- 
ten enough they hardly spoke three 
words to one another in an hour. 

Then, after Mrs. Maxwell was 
well enough to let Mrs. Annesley 
return home, she still continued too 
weak in health to go about much ; 
and strive as he might, Herne Max- 
well was but a man ; and he could 
not have borne, as he chose to 
bear, with all her childish queru- 
lous fretfulness, without some occa- 
sional relaxation of the strain; and 
that relaxation was always sought 
in the society of Margaret Annes- 
ley. 

Tongues began to be busy—when 
are they not ?—#in such a small 
community. The pair were closely 
watched, much more closely than 
they ever dreamed. Prying eyes 
were often peeping, and eager ears 
listening, when they fancied them- 
selves entirely alone. But all to 
no purpose. They might be, and 
often were, talking earnestly and 
thoughtfully ; but no word could 
ever be caught falling from the lips 
of either that the husband of the 
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one, or the wife of the other, might 
not have heard; and not the 
slightest look or gesture could ever 
be detected on either side which 
they might not equally well have 
seen. Mrs. Maxwell did fretfully 
complain sometimes that they talk- 
ed what was Greek and Hebrew to 
her, and wish they would be a lit- 
tle more amusing when she was by ; 
and Mr. Annesley said Captain 
Maxwell’s ideas were as mysterious 
as his wife’s, and that there was 
nothing for it but for Mrs. Max- 
well and himself to get up a rival 
flirtation. By degrees Mrs. An- 
nesley and Captain Maxwell ac- 
quired a habit of changing the sub- 
ject of their discourse when either 
of the other two came in, as people 
courteously change the language 
they are speaking at the entrance 
of one who does not understand 
it; but what they had to say might 
have been heard by all the world 
if they cared to listen. 

There was one pair of eyes 
which watched them keenly and 
closely, but with no impertinent 
prying gaze. Doctor Burton had 
never forgotten that short scene to 
which he had been a witness in 
Mrs. Maxwell’s nursery ; and with 
very keen interest did he watch 
them both, asking himself again 
and again the old question, ‘ Is it 
safe? He could make nothing of 
it. He was an energetic, decided 
man, and could he have seen a 
look, a flush, or anything of a like 
nature to alarm him, he would have 
acted firmly and promptly—for two 
such noble natures would never, he 
knew, go astray voluntarily—and 
he would have parted them at all 
cost, before they should have drift- 
ed, all unconsciously, among the 
breakers. But nothing could he 
detect. That each had trodden 
the inner sanctuary, and knew the 
other as none else in this world 
did,—least of all the soulless wife, 
or the kind, good-natured, but in- 
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tensely material husband,—he was 
certain ; but that was all. Only, 
was it safe? would not all the rest 
follow in time? Generally, Doctor 
Burton’s anxious consideration of 
the subject ended with an earnest 
wish that those two had met when 
there was no impassable barrier be- 
tween them. 

Time slipped rapidly away, till 
two years of Captain Maxwell’s 
stay at the hill-station had passed ; 
and the work which he was superin- 
tending was going on rapidly. An- 
other year, he thought, would finish 
it. He told many people so, and 
brightened his wife’s spirits with 
the assurance that she would very 
likely soon go to England. She 
wanted so much to go, she said. 
She wanted another baby to fill 
her lost one’s place, and she was 
sure she never should have another 
while she stayed in nasty horrid 
India. Herne Maxwell never re- 
sponded to the wish to have the 
empty cot filled again, and he never 
mentioned the subject of his leav- 
ing to Mrs. Annesley, or in her 
presence, if he could avoid it. She 
heard enough of it, though, from 
Mrs. Maxwell, whose bliss at the 
prospect would have been perfect 
if she could only have taken her 
‘dear Margaret’ with her. 

One morning, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Annesley were returning from their 
ride, they met Captain Maxwell, 
starting witha small knapsack strap- 
ped to his saddle behind. 

‘I have just been to your house,’ 
he said, ‘to see if you were come 
in. I wanted to commit Flora to 
your care, Mrs. Annesley, until to- 
morrow afternoon.’ 

‘Where are you going?’ sheasked. 

‘To look after a rather distant 
part of the work. There is a very 
dangerous piece of blasting to be 
done out there, and the men really 
do grow so horribly careless, I am 
going to superintend the doing of 
it myself. I can’t bear any of my 
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men to come to grief ; and my sub 
is about as scatterbrained a young 
scamp as ever wore an Engineer's 
uniform.’ 

‘ Look out for yourself, then,’ Mr. 
Annesley said. 

*O yes; I have a profound re- 
gard for my personal safety, and no 
immediate desire to give Flora a 
chance of trying how a widow’s cap 
would suit her,’ he laughingly re- 
plied. 

‘She had better come and stay 
with us till your return,’ Mrs, An- 
nesley said. 

‘Thanks, many. I leave her en- 
tirely under your care; and he rode 
away. 

‘Humph! Mr. Annesley said ; 
‘nice thing, when a woman has 
been married more than two years, 
that her husband cannot go away 
from home for six-and-thirty hours 
without stopping to consider first 
under whose care he can leave her.’ 

Mrs. Maxwell came and stayed 
with Mrs. Annesley, and not a little 
tried her patience ; for she was very 
cross, and pouted like a spoilt child 
because Herne would not let her 
gowith him. She wanted so much 
to see the blasting, and it would 
have been such fun to sleep in the 
tent—just like a picnic. 

‘My dear Flora,’ Mrs. Annesley 
gravely said, ‘how can you be so 
unreasonable ? There would be no 
tent there fit for you. And think 
of the danger.’ 

*I don’t believe in the danger. 
Herne could have taken care of me, 
and found a safe place for me to 
see it from. It must be such fun 
to see all the rocks go flying ever so 
high into the air. I think it was 
very unkind of him not to take me.’ 

Mrs. Annesley did not remon- 
strate, she only looked rather se- 
rious. She had known perfectly 
well from the moment they had 
met Captain Maxwell, that he was 
bound for some more dangerous 
enterprise than he chose to allow ; 
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and she shrewdly suspected he was 
not gone merely to watch person- 
ally over the safety of his men, but 
to occupy the post of danger him- 
self. 

Mrs. Maxwell declared her hus- 
band would be home by five o’clock 
the next afternoon, and she insisted 
on going back before then. 

‘Maxwell will be sure to come 
here for you,’ Mr. Annesley said. 

‘No, he won’t. He'll come the 
other way, and I want to see how 
he looks when he arrives ; he said 
he should be as dirty as a sweep.’ 

‘Then I'll drive over with you, 
and persuade him to bring you back 
to dinner.’ 

Mr. Annesley accompanied her 
accordingly ; and Mrs. Annesley 
wandered about the garden. She 
was not quite herself that day. 

In about an hour, as she was sit- 
ting in the verandah, the sound of 
wheels approaching at a tremen- 
dous pace made her start up and 
listen. They stopped at the door, 
and in another moment her hus- 
band, ghastly white, burst into her 
presence. 

‘ Margaret, for God’s sake come 
instantly! Poor, poor Maxwell! 
I’m afraid he’s killed ! 

‘ The blasting ?” 

‘Yes. They’ve broughthimdown 
with great difficulty. They arrived 
just as we did. What a mercy I 
went 

He hurried her into the carriage, 
and drove off at fuilspeed. But as 
he helped her out he held her back 
for a moment from entering the 
house. 

‘ Meg,’ he said, ‘ you are such a 
brave girl, one hardly thinks of put- 
ting such a question to you, but can 
you stand a ghastly sight ? 

‘Anything, Charles,’ she firmly 
replied. 

The house was full of Engineers, 
some of them scorched and wound- 
ed themselves. But Herne Max- 
well was an idol with his men, and 
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not one who could move but had 
claimed his right to take his share 
in carrying down the litter they had 
hastily prepared after the accident 
happened. 

Mrs. Annesley went straight up- 
stairs. It was a ghastly sight. 
Herne Maxwell, scorched, blacken- 
ed, disfigured, was stretched on his 
bed; only showing consciousness 
by an occasional faint moan. If she 
had not known before she entered 
who was there, she could not have 
had the least idea who it was. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MYSTERIOUS. 


Dr. Burton was already there, 
and another doctor as well. He 
looked up as Mrs. Annesley entered. 

*O, thank Heaven !’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘here comes Mrs. Annesley. 
Now we shall be able to get some- 
thing done.’ 

She helped them to undress him 
and get him into bed; supplied 
everyrequirement with almost light- 
ning quickness ; and with ready wit 
suggested contrivances where the 
proper appliances were wanting, 
with a very white face, but with 
every nerve as steady as a rock. 
Then when they had got him placed 
as well as was possible, she left the 
doctors to make a minute examina- 
tion of the amount of injury he had 
received, and went in search of Mrs. 
Maxwell, whom every one seemed 
to consider it quite natural should 
be out of the way. 

It was no use to say anything to 
her. She was perpetually either in 
violent hysterics or sitting sobbing 
and moaning out incoherent lamen- 
tations; so Mrs. Annesley sat down, 
and tried to think of everything 
that would be wanted, until she 
heard her husband call her from 
below. 
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She went down, and he drew her 
into the dining-room, where a num- 
ber of people were collected. The 
news had spread with lightning ra- 
pidity. 

‘Iam glad to say, Mrs. Annesley,’ 
Dr. Burton said, the moment she 
entered, ‘that we can give you a 
better account than I had dared to 
hope at first. The danger is great, 
but there is hope, which we feared 
at first there was not. There are 
no bones broken, save two ribs; 
nor are the burns as severe as Cap- 
tain Maxwell’sscorched appearance 
at first made us fear. ‘The nervous 
shock he has received is the most 
serious danger; but with his iron 
constitution and temperate habits 
there is certainly hope.’ 

‘ It will be a very, very long busi- 
ness at the best, will it not?’ she 
asked. 

‘ Very long, and an immense deal 
will depend upon the nursing. We 
wanted to consult you about that. 
It is out of the question to think of 
Mrs. Maxwell. Her inexperience 
and her health entirely unfit her for 
such a post.’ 

‘It is perfectly easily settled,’ Mr. 
Annesley suddenly broke in; ‘ Mrs. 
Annesley must take entire charge 
ofhim. Were it necessary, I would 
request her, as a personal favour to 
myself, to do it. If Maxwell were 
my own brother, I could not have 
a more sincere affection for him. 
But I know no such request will be 
necessary. Mrs. Annesley’s sincere 
regard for him, and friendship for 
Mrs. Maxwell, will make herwilling 
enough to undertake the task. I 
rejoice, for poor Maxwell’s sake, to 
know how thoroughly fit she is for 
it.’ 

Doctor Burton looked rather sur- 
prised. 

‘May we consider it settled, 
then, Mrs. Annesley ?’ he asked. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Then please come up and re- 
ceive our orders ; and in the mean 
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time,’ he added in a lower tone to 
Mr. Annesley, ‘clear the house, 
will you ?” 

Mrs. Annesley went up, received 
all her orders, and set to work. A 
message was brought to her that Mr. 
Annesley was going, and would 
like to speak to her for a few mo- 
ments first. 

‘Can you spare a few minutes, 
Meg ?’ he said, as he drew her into 
the drawing-room. 

‘Yes, quite well.’ 

‘Then, tell me, were you not 
rather surprised at the way I spoke 
just now ?” 

* Yes, rather.’ 

‘I didn’t do it without a pur- 
pose. Now, Margaret, I am going 
to tell you something which will 
vex you.’ 

‘What? She asked the ques- 
tion ; she never questioned him 
without words. 

‘The scandal-mongers here have 
been amusing themselves for some 
time by coupling your name and 
Maxwell’s together.’ 

She started, flushed, and then 
turned very pale. Her husband 
put his arm round her, and drew 
her to his side. 

‘Margaret, my true wife,’ he 
said, ‘you don’t suppose, do you, 
it ever gave me a shade of uneasi- 
ness? Do you think anything 
could ever make me doubt you? 
I only tell you to account for the 
way I spoke. Some of the scandal- 
mongers were there, and I saw 
them scanning you with their ma- 
lignant eyes when you came in. I 
was determined they should know 
what I wished. They know I’m 
not such a fool as to be easily 
hoodwinked, or a man likely to 
wink at my own dishonour, so 
what I said will pretty well settle 
them ; and I will take good care 
it is known generally that you are 
nursing Maxwell at my particular 
request.’ 

Mrs. Annesley had listened in 
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silence while her husband spoke, 
but with a varying colour and heay- 
ing chest. When he ceased to 
speak she still stood motionless, as 
if waiting to hear more. 

‘Don’t look so troubled, Meg,’ 
he said, after regarding her silently 
fora moment. ‘It’s all right.’ 

Her only answer was to throw 
herself into his arms, and burst 
into a passion of hysterical weep- 
ing, with her face hidden on his 
breast. 

Mr. Annesley was thoroughly 
taken aback. ‘Tears were not at 
all in Margaret Annesley’s line. 
In the eight years she had been 
his wife, he had never seen her 
shed one. I will not affirm one 
had never been shed, but he had 
never seen one. He had seen her 
sorely tried, and always so calm 
and quiet; and now the hearing 
of that at which he had expected 
only to see her smile contemptu- 
ously had left her clinging help- 
lessly to him, shaking from head 
to foot with convulsive sobs. 

He did not know what to do. 
He tried consolation and remon- 
strance, and finding that neither 
had any other effect than to in- 
crease the violence of her emotion, 
he did at last what, if he had been 
Herne Maxwell, he would have 
done from the first—simply held 
her in his arms, and let her sob 
uninterruptedly, devoutly thankful 
that such outbursts were so rare. 
Small wonder; Mrs. Annesley’s tears 
were not the April showers of most 
women ; they had more in com- 
mon with ‘the tears of bearded 
men.’ 

At last she regained her self- 
command, and raised her head. 
‘ There, don’t fret any more, Meg,’ 
he said, ‘ there’s a dear girl, or I 
shall be sorry I told you this non- 
sense. I never thought you would 
take it so to heart.’ 

‘No, no, it wasn’t that. I don’t 
care. It was the way you spoke. 
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O Charles,’ and she looked up 
with a pleading half-terrified look 
into his face, ‘I do love you ; in- 
deed I do! I have been a true 
wife to you !’ 

‘Meg! Do you suppose a doubt 
of it ever crossed my mind ? 

‘No, no; I know. But indeed 
I do love you !—And now let me 
go. Iam wanted up-stairs.’ 

She threw her arms round his 
neck again as she spoke, passion- 
ately kissed him more than once ; 
then releasing herself from his hold, 
turned, and was gone before he had 
time to speak. 

To the last day of his life that 
scene was a mystery to Charles 
Annesley. He could only set it 
down to the nervous shock his wife 
had received in being called so 
suddenly to such a painful task as 
lay before her. 

It was many a long day after 
that before Mrs. Annesley was ab- 
sent from Herne Maxwell's side, 
save for very short periods at long 
intervals. Mrs. Maxwellnevercame 
into the room. She tried it once, 
the day after he was brought home ; 
but the moment she saw him lying 
helplessly there, with his face 
almost entirely covered with ban- 
dages, she fainted ; and after that 
she said she thought she had better 
keep away—she couldn’t do any 
good, and she really couldn’t bear 
to see him looking so dreadful— 
an opinion in which Mrs. Annesley 
cordially agreed. 

Strong as he was, they had hard 
work to pull him through. Fever 
set in, and he was delirious for 
some days. Did Margaret Annes- 
ley tremble for that? Never one 
moment. He raved wildly enough 
sometimes, but he never mentioned 
her name ; though more than once 
he implored, so plaintively, that 
they would not keep his little child 
away from him, that it was dis- 
tressing to her to hear. To 
her it spoke so strongly of that 
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aching void, that ceaseless crav- 
ing, which was so far worse for 
him than for her, that he had lost 
his only child, while she had never 
had one. He was never violent, 
only restless, and always quieter 
when she was by. He would turn 
at her voice even when delirium 
was at its height ; and no one else 
could dress the burns. Though he 
did notappear torecognise any one, 
he would resist in a moment if any 
one else attempted to touch the 
dressings. 

After a while he began to show 
symptoms of improvement; and 
the amendment once begun, pro- 
ceeded steadily. Then he asked 
for his wife, and she came to see 
him, and sit and cry beside him. 
Weak as he was, he tried to pet 
and soothe her as he was accus- 
tomed to do, but his cheek began 
to flush and his eye to brighten ; 
and Mrs. Annesley was glad to get 
her away again as soon as pos- 
sible. 

‘Poor Flora,’ he said; ‘it has 
been very hard for her ! 

He asked for her every day after 
that ; but the doctors put their veto 
upon anything beyond daily visits 
of a few moments. Everything 
now depended upon his being kept 
perfectly quiet, and a very few 
minutes of his wife’s presence was 
always enough to make him begin 
to show signs of feverishness. 

He very rarely spoke to Mrs. 
Annesley—rarely even looked at 
her; but he seemed to have no 
will but hers, and the doctors said 
he owed his steady and uninter- 
rupted amendment entirely to Mrs. 
Annesley’s admirable nursing, and 
his own extreme quietness and ab- 
sence of all irritability. They tor- 
tured him terribly sometimes ; and 
then, only then, he would stretch 
out his hand for hers, and endure 
unflinchingly as long as he felt her 
firm steady clasp. 

It was rather a hard case for 
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Charles Annesley during all those 
months. He saw but very little of 
his wife ; but he was not a selfish 
man, and he submitted cheerfully, 
charging himself with a still heavier 
demand upon his patience—that of 
looking after Mrs. Maxwell. He 
had no reason to fear his wife had 
forgotten him. Almost daily he 
had proof that, amid all the anxie- 
ties of her task, she was thinking 
of him, and striving to prevent his 
comfort suffering in any way from 
her enforced absence. 

It was twelve weeks before Mrs. 
Annesley returned to her own 
house ; much longer before she 
entirely renounced all charge of 
her patient. Mrs. Maxwell was 
enthusiastic in her expressions of 
gratitude. 

‘The doctors say Herne never 
would have got over the accident, 
Margaret, but for your splendid 
nursing. I wish you would teach 
me how to nurse him in the same 
way, because he might some day 
get hurt again when we are not 
near you ; and then I should have 
to nurse him, and I want to do it 
just as you did. Will you teach 
me ?” 

‘No, Flora,’ her husband ans- 
wered ; ‘there is no need for you 
to try and learn. I sha’n’t soon 
forget the last four months, you 
may depend. [I'll take good care 
never to give any one else a chance 
of nursing me. I could not bear 
it.’ 

That ambiguous speech was all 
the thanks he proffered Mrs. Annes- 
ley for herunwearying care. Whether 
she was satisfied with it was known 
only to herself. 

There was certainly a slight 
change in her conduct towards her 
husband from the day of Captain 
Maxwell’s accident. She was, if 
possible, more thoughtful for and 
attentive to his comfort than she 
had been before, and she was cer- 
tainly more demonstrative than 
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had ever been usual with her. He 
felt it, and connected it in his own 
mind with that sudden outburst 
which had so sorely perplexed him ; 
but the whole thing was entirely 
beyond him. Only sometimes a 
dim half-suspicion crossed his mind 
that there was something about his 
wife he did not understand, and 
one thing at least he did—healways 
responded warmly and instantly to 
a caress from her. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE END OF IT. 


In six months after the accident, 
Captain Maxwell was quite himself 
again, with only one or two slight 
marks on his face as a memento 
thereof, and everything was going 
on just the same as ever: Doctor 
Burton vainly watching, with his oft- 
renewed question still as far from 
a solution as ever; and the scandal- 
mongers of the place fain to con- 
fess the whole thing was beyond 
them. 

Six months more, and Captain 
and Mrs. Maxwell were dining with 
the Annesleys for the last time, the 
evening previous to their departure 
for England. They were not a very 
jovial party. Mr. Annesley was, 
and boldly professed himself, aw- 
fully disgusted that Maxwell’s de- 
parture left not a single fellow at 
the station worth speaking to save 
Doctor Burton. Mrs. Maxwell was 
pretty equally divided between ec- 
static joy at the thought of seeing 
England again, and floods of tears 
at the idea of parting from her 
darling Margaret. Captain Max- 
well and Mrs. Annesley looked 
much as usual. She was perhaps 
a shade paler, and both a trifle 
more silent; that was all the out- 
ward eye could detect. 

They walked up and down the 
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garden afterwards, as they were in 
the habit of doing. Mr. Annesley 
found it hard work to keep Mrs. 
Maxwell going ; he felt very blue 
himself. The other two hardly said 
a dozen words to each other the 
whole time. At last Captain Max- 
well stopped as his wife passed 
him. 

* You had better put on your hat, 
Flora,’ he said ; ‘it is getting late, 
and we must be very early to-mor- 
row.’ 

She and Mrs. Annesley went up- 
stairs together, and Captain Max- 
well and Mr. Annesley continued 
their walk. What leave-taking took 
place up there none knew, but Mrs. 
Maxwell’s eyes were very red when 
she came down about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards. Mr. Annesley 
announced his intention of seeing 
them home. 

Another shower of kisses and 
torrent of tears, and with her hand- 
kerchief pressed to her eyes, Mrs. 
Maxwell suffered herself to be led 
away by Mr. Annesley. Captain 
Maxwell paused a moment, then 
he turned to Mrs. Annesley. 

‘Good-bye; and he held out his 
hand. 

‘Good-bye,’ she answered, in 
just the same quiet tone, and plac- 
ing her hand in his. 

He held it for several moments, 
looking steadily into her eyes, and 
she into his. ‘They were both very 
pale, nothing more. Then he turn- 
ed and left the room without an- 
other word, and that was all the 
farewell they took of one another. 

The Maxwells started very early 
the next morning, to get the first 
stage of their journey over before 
the heat of the day. As they 
passed the Annesleys’ house, Mrs. 
Maxwell burst into a fresh flood of 
tears. Captain Maxwell put his 
arm round her and drew her head 
down on his shoulder, petting her 
—she, a wife and mother—as one 
would pet a child ; telling her Mr. 
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and Mrs. Annesley would come to 
England some day, and then they 
would come and pay her a long 
visit, and perhaps live near her ; 
and Mrs. Maxwell raised her face 
to be kissed, and smiled through 
her tears. 

He, the while, had glanced up 
at the windows, and as they drove 
rapidly past he saw the white cur- 
tains which shaded Mrs. Annes- 
ley’s dressing-room window move 
slightly, that was all. 


Mr. Annesley did come to Eng- 
land some years after, to find Cap- 
tain Maxwell still the same kind 
chivalrous husband to his un- 
changed wife, and a good father to 
the children she had borne him, 
though a reserved, silent, entirely 
self-contained man. But he came 
alone. Very soon after the Max- 
wells left India, Margaret Annesley 
began to droop. Then the doctors 
—all except Doctor Burton—dis- 
covered that she had evidently ne- 
ver been very strong; that India 
had never suited her ; and that her 
long attendance on Captain Max- 
well had tried her strength far more 
than any one had supposed; with 
much more to the same purpose. 
But whatever the cause might be, 
the fact was certain—she gradually 
failed, and in about two years died 
of rapid consumption. 

Margaret Annesley drooped 
from the day she was parted from 
Herne Maxwell. He lived a silent, 
cold, reserved man from the day 
he was parted from her. Guilty or 
innocent? Was he a perjured hus- 
band? Was she a faithless wife ? 
Who will answer the question? 
Not I, who chronicle this chapter 
of their life’s history. Let him 
decide who can clearly demonstrate 
what really constitutes marriage. 
Does it consist in nothing more 
than that a man and woman shall 
live together for life, with a com- 
munity of interests, and be respec- 
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tively the father and mother of 
each other’s children, without the 
shadow of a wish on either side 
ever to stand in that position to 
any other human being? Has it 
nothing about it to render it a more 
pure and holy union than those 
lighter connections on which rest 
the stain of sin and degradation, 
save being sanctioned by the law, 
and thereby guaranteed to be a per- 
manent, not a mere passing, one? 
If that be all marriage means, 
then the marriage-vow of neither 
was ever even strained. But if there 
be anything more; if there be an 
element of spiritualism in the rite ; 
if soul to soul, as hand to hand, 
the solemn vow must be spoken ; 
if soul as well as body must give 
assent when, in the name of the 
awful Trinity, the two are pro- 
nounced man and wife ere that 
great mystery can be accomplished 
in them, ‘no more two, but one 
flesh’—how then? Let him ans- 
wer who cares to answer, and say, 


To April. 


as well, whether in such case either 
were ever really and fully husband 
or wife ? 

Darker and more intricate does 
the whole subject seem to grow 
the longer it is contemplated. If 
marriage in its highest, holiest form 
—-in that form in which it first came 
forth as an ordinance from God 
himself—really consists in such a 
union, truly it is an eminence rare- 
ly trodden by human feet. And 
what shall we say for a large majo- 
rity of the marriages duly sanc- 
tioned every day by the church 
and registered by the law? Only 
remember the admission that, in 
this matter, the hardness of men’s 
hearts has marred the beneficent 
design of the great Creator for their 
welfare ; that there is in it some- 
thing which ‘all men cannot re- 
ceive, save they to whom it is 
given ;’ and close the whole sub- 
ject with that dark curtain on which 
an inspired hand has traced the 
words, ‘ This is a great mystery.’ 


TO APRIL. 


a 


Come, Soul of Youth! the wintry hours are told ; 
With Love’s impatience, Earth would see thy face 
Gleam through the mists that melt in sunny space : 
She longs for thee with yearnings manifold. 

Come, decked with beauty that can ne’er grow old, 
And, smiling, bless each lone and dreary place 
Until it blossoms into perfect grace ; 

While quick-pulsed Air laughs lightly to behold. 

O fairest April! rainbow of the year! 

The glory of sweet hope is in thine eyes ; 

Thy breath perfumes the happy atmosphere 

As fragrance borne from distant Paradise : 

For very joy of life, thou needs must weep 

To wake the roses on thy breast that sleep. 
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AN animated controversy has re- 
cently been carried on as to the 
‘morality of field- sports.’ The 
question as to how far the plea- 
sure derived from pursuing a fox to 
death, or from watching the ago- 
nised struggles of a miserable hare 
to escape from its natural enemies, 
is compatible with refinement, cul- 
tivation, and kindliness of heart, has 
been warmly debated on both sides. 
The sportsmen, not unnaturally sur- 
prised at finding themselves de- 
nounced as unfeeling, deny the 
cruelty, as the hunted animals 
must, for man’s benefit, be destroy- 
ed in some way; and they urge 
the time-honoured argument, that 
as eels are popularly supposed to 
like being skinned, so the fox espe- 
cially enjoys being hunted, and the 
hare experiences a pleasurable sen- 
sation from feeling certain death 
behind it in the shape of two grey- 
hounds. Hunting and coursing are, 
they maintain, the raison d’étre of 
hounds and greyhounds. We think 
it is presuming too much on our 
knowledge of vulpine and leporine 
nature to pronounce authoritatively 
as to their feelings. If they like 
being hunted, why, so much the 
better for them. We wish that in- 
telligent hare who assisted at the 
tea-party in Wonderland had given 
his sentiments on the subject. If 
Alice travels there again, it would 
be well for her to ascertain his 
opinion. Meantime, before the 
race of sportsmen has become ex- 
tinct, in consequence of Mr. Free- 
man’s crusade, it may be well to 
notice some oftheir peculiar charac- 
teristics, 

There are sportsmen and sport- 


ing-men ; with the latter we have 
no concern; their object is not 
sport, but money-making, and so 
long as they can bet, the subject 
on which they bet is of no conse- 
quence to them. But sportsmen 
may be divided into two classes 
those who hunt, shoot, and course 
for the pleasure of hunting, shoot- 
ing, and coursing ; and those who 
do so merely because others do, or 
in order to obtain healthy relaxa- 
tion and exercise. To these last 
such pursuits are but episodes in 
their lives; they share their in- 
terests with other and, what to the 
world of outsiders would seem, 
more important occupations ; but 
to the sportsman proper, sport is 
the serious, in fact, the one, busi- 
ness of life. During the months 
in which it may be carried on he 
lives, while he merely vegetates 
through the rest of the year. He 
reckons time from the famous 
12th, or from the day on which 
cub-hunting begins. The longest 
day is hailed as the period after 
which every twenty-four hours 
brings him nearer the blessed rst 
of September. But a certain amount 
of happiness may be enjoyed in 
anticipation, and a general note of 
preparation pervades the houseeven 
before the much-longed-for day it- 
self arrives. There are the cart- 
ridges to be got ready, the guns to 
be looked up ; and then there are 
those marvellous costumes—the 
wearing of which is, we are sure, 
one of the chief pleasures of shoot- 
ing—to be ordered and inspected. 
The love of dress is inherent in 
every human being; but in the 
nineteenth century tyrant custom 
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forbids men to adopt any but the 
soberest garments, except during 
the shooting-season. Then every 
man may follow his own taste, and 
the effect is a perpetual source of 
wonder to feminine eyes. ‘The 
greatest extravagances of ladies’ 
apparel sink into absolute com- 
monplace beside the astounding 
‘ get-ups’ that, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, burst on the astonished 
beholder. A well-known writer, 
drawing the inference from the 
feathered creation, says that woman 
ought naturally to content herself 
with sober grays and browns, and 
leave it to man to deck himself 
bravely and adorn himself in gor- 
geous colours. Were such the case, 
some idea of the general effect may 
be gathered from the appearance 
of a number of gentlemen ready 
to start on a shooting expedition. 
The variety of the shooting-jackets 
is infinite; and as each man enters 
the breakfast- -room, the eyes of his 
brother sportsmen scan him eager- 
ly, to see what the last ‘ new dodge’ 
may be. The great subject of 
rivalry seems to be the number of 
pockets which can be crowded in- 
to one jacket. Imagination fails 
to suggest any use for such numer- 
ous receptacles ; but the man who 
can show that he has even one 
more than his neighbour evidently 
feels that he has achieved a suc- 
cess. Yet though pockets are, we 
feel sure, the crucial test of the 
perfection of a shooting-jacket, the 
shape, material, and fit are also 
subject to minute inspection. Some 
bold spirits, indeed, defy criticism, 
and appear in a guise perfectly 
unique—a sort of cross between a 
bathing-dress and a d/ouse for ex- 
ample, ora shell-jacket, which gives 
the wearer the appearance of a 
gigantic schoolboy (for the man 
who adopts this style is sure to be 
of enormous proportions, and one 
to whom such a dress is anything 
but suitable or becoming), but which 
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he assures the company is ‘the most 
perfect thing in the world to shoot 
in.’ Curious as the jackets are, 
the dizarre may be said to cul- 
minate in hats ; they are of every 
shape and colour, and not unfre- 
quently decorated with abnormal 
feathers. Sometimes there is one 
of the party who is declared by the 
others to be ‘the most dangerous 
fellow possible out shooting.” He 
is reported to hit everything but 
the bird he aims at; and in order 
to protect themselves from the 
effects of his misdirected fire his 
companions hoist danger-signals, in 
the shape of particoloured badges 
and gay nettings on their head- 
gear, as a warning to him. To the 
unassisted understanding thisseems 
rather insulting to the individual in 
question, but we suppose it is justi- 
fied on the ground that ‘ self-pre- 
servation is the first law of nature.’ 
A general fussiness pervades the 
party during the whole morning. 
They run frantically hither and 
thither, for no apparent reason. 
They plunge their hands desperate- 
ly into all their numerous pockets 
in search of some missing article, 
which, failing to find, they make a 
rush upstairs four steps at a time, 
scour their room for it, nearly up- 
setting the astonished housemaid, 
and dash down again to call to ac- 
count the guilty valet, who ‘never 
puts up half one’s things.’ The gen- 
tleman’s gentleman, thus objur- 
gated, assures his master he has 
the article in his pocket, and, after 
a prolonged search, it is at length 
discovered in a remote corner of 
the shooting-jacket. A reasonable 
amount of exercise has thus been 
taken in these preliminary runnings 
to and fro before the start is made 
at all; but at last they are off, and 
the ladies think they can subside 
into something like quiet, when 
two or three of the phalanx are 
met bounding head-foremost up- 
stairs after something forgotten, the 
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possession of which is absolutely 
essential to their day’s enjoyment. 

There must be strong compensa- 
tory delight in shooting to make 
up for its many hardships; for in 
no department of amusement is the 
art of making a toil of a pleasure 
so fully carried out. Some hun- 
dreds of years ago a distinguished 
foreigner observed that the Eng- 
lish took their pleasure mou/t triste- 
ment, Could he look down on 
a row of British gentlemen, in so- 
lemn silence, and each one seem- 
ing as if he had the weight of an 
empire on his mind, wading through 
a wet turnip-field or tramping over 
the stubble, and subject to the at- 
tacks of the detestable insects that 
infest the harvest-fields, he would 
see that the nation has not changed 
since his day. A poet, himself a 
keen sportsman, calls the chase ‘a 
mimicry of noble war.’ It cer- 
tainly is so, so fayas the discipline 
maintained in the shooting-field is 
concerned. Every one must keep 
strictly in line, and the deepest 
silence is enjoined, the object of a 
battue not being enjoyment, but 
being able to show a large return 
of killed. Talking disturbs the 
game, so the party stalks along in 
speechless gravity. A series of 
mysterious signs takes the place of 
speech, and the leader may, from 
time to time, be seen gesticulating 
furiously and waving his hat, much 
uncertainty seeming to prevail 
among ‘the assistants’ as to what 
he means them to do. The most 
frequent cases of insubordination 
arise from this prohibition to speak. 
Some men cannot be silent for long 
at a time; and as one gentleman 
plaintively remarked, after a day’s 
hard-work shooting, ‘One feels like 
a schoolboy, or like a private in 
the ranks, when one mayn’t utter a 
word. I felt tempted to give a 
shout every now and then, just to 
show that I had the power of utter- 
ance left.’ 
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The luncheon brings out many 
characteristics ofthe genuine sports- 
man. He considers it a necessary 
interruption of the serious business 
of the day, to be got through as 
quickly as possible, and looks on 
a cigar or a quarter of an hour's 
siesta as an indulgence denoting 
extreme degeneracy. The presence 
of ladies too at the a/fresco meal 
is a grievous offence to him. He 
sits apart, and silently protests 
against their intrusion, refusing to 
countenance it by any of the usual 
offices of politeness; and his de- 
spair is complete when some one, 
whose authority he cannot ques- 
tion, proposes that they should re- 
main to witness a ‘ bouquet,’ or 
walk one field to see how well the 
birds get up. He then feels that 
he would almost do better to go 
home. What chance is there of 
good sport when the women’s pet- 
ticoats frighten the birds, even if 
they can be induced to abstain 
from talking? And if he cannot 
honestly prove that they do any 
positive harm, there is the negative 
injury of the delay caused while 
some one, whose politeness carries 
him away, packs them up in their 
carriage and sees them off. A 
good half-hour is thus lost, and he 
feels more than ever convinced 
that ladies have no business to join 
a shooting-party. 

One astonishing peculiarity about 
sportsmen is that they never seem 
to weary of the same thing, or of 
talking of it. They talk every in- 
cident of the day over and over 
again, and kill their birds five or 
six times each. One hears gray- 
headed men discuss their day's 
sport as eagerly as a girl does her 
first ball, and this after they have 
been doing the same thing year 
after year, and one would have 
thought they had exhausted every- 
thing that was to be said on the 
matter. But no! the merits of their 
dogs and horses are always new, 
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and a perennial source of congratu- 
lation to the owners. Then there 
are the conflicting claims of muzzle- 
and breech-loaders, and above all, 
how the birds rose or the hare ran. 
It must be confessed that to the 
uninitiated this constant iteration is 
very wearisome, unless, indeed, they 
can derive amusement from watch- 
ing how the discussion ofa subject 
so near men’s hearts brings out their 
especial characteristics. 

The custom of ‘talking shop,’ as 
it is vulgarly but expressively called, 
is pronounced by common consent 
to be bad manners, yet enthusiastic 
sportsmen ‘talk shop’ incessantly. 
When will they learn that general 
society is not the place most suit- 
able for discussing their dogs and 
horses ; and that whether a certain 
pheasant flewacross Brown or Jones 
is of no interest whatever to any 
but the parties concerned ? 

One of the things most forced on 
one’s observation is the extraordi- 
nary jealousy that prevails among 
men who shoot much as to the re- 
lative amount of game killed. Ifa 
gentleman hears his friend say he 
has been for a day’s shooting, his 
first question is, ‘ How many head?’ 
and no matter what the answer, he 
is sure to express extreme surprise, 
or say, ‘including rabbits of course?” 
On receiving a negative reply, some 
sharp remark is sure to follow as to 
how such bags can be possible, con- 
sidering what So-and-so says his ex- 
penses for preserving are. In truth 
one of the least pleasing points 
about the class in question is the 
puerile jealousy that seems to pos- 
sess them ; the way in which they 
depreciate each other’s sportsman- 
like qualities, their dogs or horses, 
as the case maybe. The men who 
shoot and don’t hunt rail at the 
men who hunt and don’t shoot, and 
if, as sometimes happens, a fox is 
shot by mistake, they feel a secret 
thrill of joy, though public opinion 
deters them from openly expressing 
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it. There is more scope for jealousy 
and petty rivalry in shooting and 
coursing than in hunting, and the 
ingenious way in which men ac- 
count to themselves and others for 
their failures is nota little amusing. 
They are due to anything rather 
than to want of skill on their own 
part, or excellence on that of their 
dogs—for retrievers always share 
their master’s infallibility. Of course 
there are exceptions. There are 
men who will always acknowledge 
superiority on the part of others ; 
who will say, ‘ I shvt shamefully to- 
day; and a man nas been even 
known to confess th:t he never 
could shoot well if he was conscious 
that there was a superior shot pre- 
sent. 

The point, however, on which 
all sportsmen are unanimous is in 
underrating the damage which the 
farmers sustain from the depreda- 
tions of the rabbits, and in the un- 
relenting way in which they pursue 
a poacher. 

Poaching is to them the unpar- 
donable sin, and the man guilty 
of it, no matter what the extenuat- 
ing circumstances may be, deserves 
in their eyes no mercy, and never 
receives it at theirhands. No one 
will be suspected of sympathising 
with the organised gangs of robbers 
—too often encouraged, it is to be 
feared, if not actually employed, by 
the poulterers and dealers in game 
in the large towns—who make a 
trade of poaching, and do not hesi- 
tate even at murder if interrupted 
in their unlawful pursuit. Such men 
deserve no more commiseration 
than any other class of thieves, and 
merit all the punishment the law 
can inflict. But we are speaking of 
cases of what may be called aczi- 
dental poaching; the poaching which 
it would seem as if a poor man must 
be more than human if he could 
avoid, living as he does, very fre- 
quently, with the game closeup tohis 
cottage-door, and destroying his lit- 
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tle garden produce. We think that 
no humane person can feel other- 
wise than disgusted at the vindic- 
tiveness often shown towards poor 
creatures who have been guilty of 
killing a hare or a pheasant, perhaps 
accidentally, or it may be even car- 
ried away by temptation or the love 
of sport, which is, we should ima- 
gine, as inherent in the poor man 
as in his more prosperous brother ; 
yet in his case no allowanceismade, 
and he is remorselessly punished, 
and his wretched family reduced to 
starvation or the parish. 

Truly this utter indifference to 
the feelings, interests, or amuse- 
ments of every one but themselves 
seems to us quite as reprehensible 
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as the alleged cruelty to the hunted 
animals. There may be differences 
of opinion as to the morality of 
field-sports in themselves; but there 
can be none as to the injury often 
inflicted on the farmer, and as to 
the quarrels and ill-feeling caused 
among neighbours by hunting and 
shooting. Still, these are but the 
drawbacks—serious ones, we allow 
—incidental to everything thatis hu- 
man ; and as long as Englishmen 
are Englishmen, we think that, in 
spite of Mr. Freeman, sportsmen 
will continue to manifest the boyish 
eagerness about everything con- 
nected with their favourite pur- 
suit which characterises them at 
present. 


MEA. 


—@—— 


I Love thee for thy gentle heart, 
Thy tenderness and love ; 

I love thee for thy gift to me, 
All other gifts above— 


That is thyself. 


When I was poor, 


Proud, friendless, and alone, 
No light upon my pathway beamed 
Until thy bright eyes shone. 


For thou wert rich and beautiful, 
And men around did throng 

To gaze upon thy loveliness— 
It was their toast and song. 

But thy heart sought no homage vain, 
Which empty worship gave, 

Nor gloried in the lengthened train 
Of many a willing slave. 


Thou didst but seek the love sincere 
Of one heart fond and free ; 

And that, adored and beautiful, 
My spirit yields to thee. 

Though long I loved, I proudly veiled 
With strong will’s stern control 

The burning flame consuming me, 
Thou passion in my soul! 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

ON THE WATCH. 
AN enemy could not have said that 
Keziah Dawkes was unkind to her 
brother’s wife. With the exception 
that she never quitted that unhappy 
lady for more than two minutes to- 
gether throughout the day, she was 
as kind to her as she could be. 
Keziah, made of as hard iron as 
it is possible for a woman to be, 
could not but have some grains of 
compassion for the delicate girl 
(she was little more than a girl 
yet) wasting away to death under 
her eyes. It might be that she 
had qualms of remorse also. Not 
for the watching: Keziah thought 
her sister-in-law none the worse 
for that. Not on her own score 
at all; but for a certain event that 
might be lying on her brother’s 
conscience, and of which she strove 
to drive out intruding suspicions. 
They were too dreadful even for 
Keziah. Caroline’s grief for her 
poor child was pitiable to witness, 
and Keziah felt for her in regard 
to that. 

When Mrs. Dawkes did come 
downstairs in the morning, whe- 
ther early or late, there sat Keziah 
waiting for her, and beguiling the 
waiting with some everlasting knit- 
ting. After that, she stuck to Mrs. 
Dawkes throughout the day, her 
very shadow. If Caroline strolled 
out in the garden, to sit on the 
autumn-wintry bench, wrapped up 
in furs (a rare occurrence), Keziah 
and her knitting went too; when 
Caroline walked or drove over to 


see her mother, Keziah was her 
companion ; if, by rare chance, 
visitors called at the Rock, Keziah 
sat in the drawing-room by the side 
of its mistress. Only in her own 
chamber was Caroline free. It was 
this disagreeable espionage that 
caused her to remove into the 
south wing, and have a barrier- 
door erected. Vor, at that time, 
had the slightest thought of the 
postern-door, as a possible means 
of admittance to her own friends, 
crossed her mind. It never might 
have been thought of, or used as 
such, but for the happy suggestion 
of her maid Fry. Fry lived in a 
chronic state of resentment against 
Miss Dawkes, and was warmly at- 
tached to her mistress. Any way, 
then, that she could find to ‘cir- 
cumvent’ the former (Fry’s own 
word in her whispered confidences 
to the butler), was more welcome 
to her than flowers in May. 

But Fry had opposed the re- 
moval to the south wing. Edgar 
Canterbury had died inthoserooms ; 
they had neverbeeninhabited since ; 
and for her mistress to go into them 
she looked upon as boding ill- 
luck—nothing less than an omen 
that she would die in them, in her 
turn. Keziah came to the rescue, 
and said Mrs. Dawkes might re- 
move into them if she liked—why 
not? All unconscious was she of 
the heavy blow it might be the 
means of eventually dealing her 
brother. And so poorCaroline took 
up her abode in the long-unused 
wing ; and very shortly afterwards 
caused that intervening door, cov- 
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ered with green baize, to be erect- 
ed, shutting out the wing from the 
rest of the house and from Keziah. 
Keziah did not care: if Mrs. 
Dawkes chose to pass part of her 
days in seclusion, with Fry in at- 
tendance upon her, why, let her ; 
it was only a relief to Keziah. She 
could take care that no chance 
visitor was admitted to the south 
wing unaccompanied by herself. 
Never did it enter into Keziah’s 
imagination—no, not in its wildest 
dreams—that an outer door existed 
to that south wing. She had never 
heard of it. 

The postern-door, encompassed 
by the wilderness of trees and 
shrubs around, was invisible to the 
eye. In the midst of this wilder- 
ness (as was related earlier in the 
story) stood the Lady’s Well; and 
this had so sure a reputation for 
being haunted—the lady’s ghost, as 
was well known, appearing at will, 
and shrieking frightfully on windy 
nights—that no one ever thought 
of penetrating to that side of the 
house. And therefore, in the lapse 
of time, the postern-door came to 
be entirely forgotten by the few 
who had been cognisant of its ex- 
istence. In after-life, Fry was wont 
to say that nothing less than a spe- 
cial revelation had made Aer re- 
member it the evening when Tho- 
mas Kage was at Chilling. But 
Keziah Dawkes knew nothing of 
the postern-door; and when her 
sister-in-law was shut up within 
that wing, she supposed her to be 
as safe as if she were in her own 
presence. What though Caroline 
did take freaks at times to bar the 
green door against her? She was 
welcome to do it for Keziah, who 
Supposed it arose from simple ca- 
price, or a real desire for solitude. 

_Caroline was correct in the opi- 
nion she had expressed to Thomas 
Kage, that what they feared was, 
that she might make a will. Of 
course this could not, in the Ma- 
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jor’s interests, be allowed ; neither 
did they intend it should be. All 
the watching was on this score: 
there existed no other cause for it. 
Keziah had little fear. Caroline 
seemed to be overwhelmed with 
apathy—to have no more thought 
or care for the future disposal of 
her property than if it had been a 
tract of land in the wilds of Africa. 
She seemed to care for nothing. 
She had never attempted to write 
a letter since she came to the Rock; 
her days were passed in inert sad- 
ness—in one long monotony ; and 
Keziah believed this would con- 
tinue to the end. As well, perhaps, 
that she did not attempt to write 
letters: they would not have been 
permitted to go out of the house 
without a supervision, so that it 
might have come to the same in 
the end. Keziah watched always ; 
she would never relinquish the 
watching so long as Caroline lin- 
gered in life; but she felt very 
certain that it was an entirely 
superfluous precaution, Mean- 
while she did not intend that 
Mrs. Dawkes should see she was 
watched, and had no suspicion Ca- 
roline had already detected it. 

‘What ever can your mistress do 
with herself, shut in all alone even- 
ing after evening, with not a soul 
to speak to?’ Keziah had said to 
Fry only a day or two before this 
visit of Thomas Kage’s. ‘ She must 
be frightfully lonesome.’ 

‘For the matter of that, Miss 
Dawkes, she has been nothing else 
but lonesome ever since the poor 
boy died,’ was Fry’s answer. ‘ As 
to what she does, she mostly lies 
on the sofa, sometimes with a book, 
oftener without one. All she wants 
is to lie in quiet, where folks won’t 
come in to bother her with talk- 
ing.’ 

A hint for Keziah. Fry’s words 
were honest; and Miss Dawkes was 
aware she had always been objec- 
tionable to her young sister-in-law. 

y 
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Caroline dared not order her out 
of the house, as she would have 
done in former days. In herbroken 
spirit, and with the remembrance 
of the child’s death and its attend- 
ant circumstances ever upon her, 
she had grown to be terribly afraid 
of Keziah and Barnaby. She re- 
moved to the south wing from no 
other motive than to be sometimes 
free of the former’s presence, and 
stayed there as a refuge. But as 
the days went on, and she was 
drawing (as she fully believed) 
nearer to death, the obligation to 
make a will pressed itself with 
greater urgency upon her, until it 
seemed to grow into a religious 
duty that she must not fail in if 
she would find peace with Heaven. 

A fine bright morning—the one 
following the secret visit of Mr. 
Kage—and Keziain Dawkes sat at 
her solitary but sumptuous break- 
fast full of complacency. Caroline 
took hers in her own chamber. Fry 
urged her to take it in bed; but 
there seemed to be ever a restless- 
ness upon her that prevented her 
lying long, once morning had dawn- 
ed. Sitting in her arm-chair by the 
fire, partially dressed only, and 
wrapped in her dressing-gown of 
lavender silk, Mrs. Dawkes gener- 
ally took her breakfast from the 
small low stand drawn close before 
her. 

‘I wonder what she'll do to-day?” 
thought Keziah, as, her meal over, 
she sat with her head upon her 
hand. ‘She said something yes- 
terday about wanting to call on 
the Miss Canterburys. I’m sure 
I hope she'll not. “ Don’t let her 
get intimate with those women,” 
said Barby to me when he was 
down here last ; and he is quite 
right. On the other hand, if she 
will call, I suppose she must: it 
may not do to draw the reins too 
tight. I wish to goodness the 
downright cold weather would set 
in! 
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Rising from her chair, Keziah 
gave a shake to the folds of her 
gray-merino morning-dress with its 
black trimmings, and passed out to 
betake herself to the south wing. 
Ascending the stairs, she went 
through the picture-gallery to a 
small corridor which brought her 
to the green-baize door. Opening 
it at will, she was in the south 
wing. It contained four rooms 
only, and a dark lumber-closet 
panelled with oak, in which re- 
ceptacle were stowed away sundry 
articles that had belonged to Edgar 
Canterbury. The door of the stair- 
case descending to the postern en- 
trance was in this closet ; and Ke- 
ziah had seen it one day when she 
chose to take a look round on 
Mrs. Dawkes’s first removal; but 
it looked exactly like one of the 
panels, and Keziah suspected no- 
thing. Of these four rooms two 
were Caroline’s—her sitting- and 
bed-rooms ; the small one next the 
baize door Fry sat in; the fourth 
was not used. Keziah walked 
along the passage, carpeted lately, 
and knocked at Mrs. Dawkes’s 
chamber. 

‘Come in,’ came the faint spirit- 
less answer. 

Caroline sat in the elbow-chair, 
in a pretty silk gown, her golden 
hair falling upon it in curly waves, 
as it was mostly let fall now. Ke- 
ziah took her hand. 

‘How are you, my dear, this 
morning ?” 

*O, about the same, I think,’ was 
the listless reply. ‘I’ve not cough- 
ed much to-night. It’s very fine— 
is it not?’ 

‘ Beautifully fine ; but so sharp 
and cold. I don’t think it will do 
for you to venture into the air to- 
day, Caroline.’ ; 

‘I am not thinking of venturing 
into it that I know of,’ returned 
Caroline peevishly. ‘I shall see 
when I come down.’ c 

‘And, my dear, is there anything 
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particular that you could fancy for 
your luncheon ?” 

‘No.’ 

A few more of these questions 
and answers, a little chat on Ke- 
ziah’s part—items of news she had 
read in the paper last night—and 
then she withdrew ; and Caroline 
was left alone, to have her dressing 
completed by Fry. About twelve 
o'clock she went downstairs, dress- 
ed for the day in her black silk, 
her hair gathered up in order. 
Keziah drew a warm chair to the 
fire, and hastened to bring one of 
the rich-painted white-velvet foot- 
stools. Soon after this the old 
doctor came in. He had been 
medical attendant to the Rock as 
long as the Canterburys had in- 
habited it—a hale simple-minded 
gentleman, turned seventy now, 
with fresh-coloured cheeks and 
white hair. Mr. Owen’s daily visits 
were the only break in Caroline's 
monotonous life. As he sat there 
to-day, telling of various out-door 
interests, he mentioned the arrival 
of Mrs. Dunn and of Mr. Kage. 

Caroline’s cheeks grew scarlet, 
knowing that she had to appear 
as if it were mews; and her attempt 
at doing so was rather a poor one; 
but Keziah failed to notice: in her 
own intense, and not pleasurable 
surprise, she observed nothing. 

‘Mr. Kage! exclaimed Keziah. 
‘What !—Thomas Kage ?’ 

‘Yes; I don’t know any other 
Mr. Kage,’ was the surgeon’s ans- 
wer. ‘He got here yesterday even- 
ing, he tells me, and is staying at 
the inn.’ 

‘But, Mr. Owen, what has he 
come for?’ 

‘To see the old place again, I 
suppose, Miss Dawkes. I didn’t 
ask him.’ 

Keziah lapsed into silence, pon- 
dering over certain interests with 
herself. She thought it very un- 
desirable that any communication 
should take place between Mr. 
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Kage and Caroline, and wondered 
what ill wind could have blown 
him to Chilling just now. Who 
was to know that he, connected as 
he had been with the child’s pro- 
perty, might not get urging his 
cousin to make a will ? 

‘ Of course, he will come to call 
on me,’ suddenly spoke Caroline, 
the first words she had uttered. 
‘Mr. Owen, if you see him, tell 
hira that he must not go away 
without calling on me.’ 

Rather lame words; as Keziah 
might have thought, but that she 
was so preoccupied with her own 
reflections. For Thomas Kage to 
come to Chilling and wo? call to 
see Caroline would have been an 
anomaly. 

When Mr. Owen left, Keziah, as 
was her frequent custom, went with 
him to the hall. She was in the 
habit of evincing much anxiety 
that Caroline’s health should be 
restored, her life prolonged. 

‘No, I do not think her any 
better, Miss Dawkes,’ was the doc- 
tor’s answer to the query put ; and 
at the same moment Fry, happen- 
ing to see them from the back of 
the hall, came forward to join in 
the colloquy. ‘ Looks brighter, you 
fancy? Nonsense! She’s flushed, 
if you will; flushed with nervous- 
ness and sleeplessness. I tell you 
she is nearly as weak as a woman 
can be, my dear madam, short of 
absolute helplessness. The poor 
young thing is eating away her 
heart with grief for her child ; ‘and 
my emphatic opinion is—and has 
been, you know, Miss Dawkes, for 
some time—that the solitude she 
lives in is not good for her.’ 

‘And so I say,’ put in Fry, who 
did not at all like the solitude on 
her own account. ‘To mope all 
alone cannot be good for any one. 
She never does an earthly thing 
but read a bit—as I've told you, 
Mr. Owen—and that not for five 
minutes together. But if she won't 
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be roused, why, she won’t— and 
there it is.’ 

* Ah,’ concluded the doctor, as 
he took his departure, ‘it’s one of 
those sad cases, I’m afraid, that all 
our care and skill, exert them as 
we will, are unable to touch.’ 

A comforting assurance for the 
interests of Barnaby Dawkes. Ke- 
ziah heard it with an unruffled face, 
and turned indoors. 

The next visitor to make his ap- 
pearance was Thomas Kage. The 
sun was at its meridian height when 
he was shown in, and poor Caroline 
sat where its rays could fall on her 
wan face. She seemed strangely 
passive; a little faint colouring 
might flush into the face, but she 
did not rise from her chair; only let 
him take her hand in silence. The 
emotion of the meeting had spent 
itself the previous night: Caroline, 
besides, was afraid lest an incau- 
tious word should betray that it had 
taken place, and so kept still. Ke- 
ziah Dawkes, sitting quite inconve- 
niently near, was agreeably sur- 
prised at the apathetic character of 
the interview. 

Keziah talked. Mr. Kage talked. 
Caroline scarcely spoke a word. 
But the conversation turned solely 
on commonplace nothings ; and, so 
far as Keziah could see, Mr. Kage’s 
visit to Chilling had been made 
without reference to Mrs. Dawkes. 
She would have liked to knit a 
thanksgiving for it into her knitting. 

‘Caroline, he said, ‘do you 
know that you are looking pain- 
fully thin ?” 

‘Yes; painfully so; you have 
used the right word, Thomas. I 
know it more and more every 
day when they dress me, for my 
things hang upon me now like 
bags.’ 

* You should have some change; 
staying in this solitude at the Rock 
cannot be good for you.—Miss 
Dawkes, I think you might have 
perceived this before, andsuggested 
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to Major Dawkes that something 
should be tried.’ 

Miss Dawkes let her knitting fall 
in her lap, and stared at Caroline 
with a face of concern, as if she 
saw the signs of sickness for the 
first time. As her eye met, quite 
accidentally, that of Mr. Kage, a 
vivid recollection of the interview 
she had once held with him in her 
sick despair flashed into her mind, 
bringing a tinge to her leaden 
cheek. Perhaps she thought of the 
contrast between Barnaby’s hope- 
less condition then and his flourish- 
ing state now; or—perhaps the 
flush arose because she feared Mr. 
Kage must be thinking of it. 

‘Caroline does look thin; un- 
usually so to-day,’ she quietly re- 
plied ; ‘I hope alittle time will see 
an improvement. She is unwilling 
to stir from home.’ 

*I shall never stir from home 
until I am carried out of it,’ in- 
terposed Caroline. ‘What does it 
matter where I am—here or else- 
where? It won’t be for so very 
long.’ 

* But, Caroline, you should not 
indulge this kind of thought,’ said 
Mr. Kage, in a tone of remon- 
strance. 

‘Why not? I do not wish to 
live. And ifI did wish it, it would 
be all the same, for I know that 
nothing can prolong my existence. 
When they took my boy’s life, they 
virtually took mine.’ 

The last sentence was evidently 
not spoken with any invidious 
meaning. Mr. Kage made no ob- 
servation ; Keziah was picking-up 
some stitches that had dropped. 

‘I should like to go to Tom. 
When he used to wish to be with 
the angels, I wondered greatly. I 
could not understand it. But I 
wish it now myself: to go away 
and be with the angels—and with 
him.’ 

Keziah lifted her eyes and tele- 
graphed a confidential look to Mr. 
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Kage. It meant to say, ‘ Don’t 
notice her; this comes of low 
spirits.’ He made no answering 
sign: he believed it came of the 
truth—and that she was following 
her little son as quickly as was pos- 
sible. 

‘Caroline, do you see Mr, Ru- 
fort ? 

‘No.’ 

‘But you ought to do so. 
Speaking in a worldly point of view 
only, his visits would do you good ; 
he is a very agreeable man. And 
—if there be any graver neces- 
sity—’ 

‘The last time he came, Miss 
Dawkes sent word out I was too 
poorly to beseen,’ interrupted Caro- 
line. 

‘ And so youwere, my dear,’ cried 
that affectionate lady in a sweetly 
soothing tone. 

‘And the time before that you 
went out and met him, and he 
turned back again; and another 
time you told me he had been to 
the cottages on the common where 
the scarlet-fever was, and that it 
would not do for him to come in 
to me then,’ quietly went on Caro- 
line. 

Mr. Kage turned his luminous 
eyes on Miss Dawkes. Question- 
ing eyes just then. 

‘My dear Caroline, Mr. Rufort 
can come to you every day, if you 
like,’ said the guardian dragon, who 
felt scared out of the best part of 
her equanimity in the presence of 
Mr. Kage. ‘I'll drop him a note, 
my dear, to-day.’ 

A little more conversation, bring- 
ing forth no particular fruit, and 
then luncheon was announced. Mr. 
Kage rose to leave, declining the 
invitation to stay. Caroline got up 
as he took her hands. She was 
visibly agitated. 

‘Shall I see you again, Thomas? 
Shall I ever see you again ?” 

“Ever?—yes, I hope so. Not 
this time, I fear, for I leave for 
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London to-morrow morning. You 
can write to me news of how you 
go on, and— 

‘I never write,’ interrupted Caro- 
line. ‘It is too much exertion for 
me now. I have not written a word 
to anybody, Thomas, since the 
blow fell.’ 

‘Perhaps Miss Dawkes, then, 
will drop me a line, should there 
be any change,’ he rejoined, glanc- 
ing at that lady. ‘Should you need 
me in any way, Caroline, I will 
come.’ 

Miss Dawkes graciously acceded: 
promising and vowing to write on 
any and every occasion that Mr. 
Kage could possibly be wished for. 
Without, however, having the small- 
est intention of doing it. 

‘Why are you going so soon?” 
resumed Caroline. ‘I think you 
might take this one meal with me.’ 

‘I agreed to take it at Miss Can- 
terbury’s.’ 

* As you please, ofcourse. Iam 
nothing to any one now, and shall 
soon be less.’ 

Her subdued voice spoke ofpain, 
hot tears stood in her eyes. Tho- 
mas Kage held out his arm to lead 
her to the dining-room, and sat 
down by her side. His heart smote 
him for the unkindness he would 
have committed. Never again, in 
all probability, would the opportu- 
nity be afforded him of taking the 
meal with her; whereas he would 
most likely often take it in future 
times and seasons with the Miss 
Canterburys. 

And she was gratified: there was 
no doubt of that. A soft pink shone 
on her cheeks, a light in her eyes ; 
and she talked a little. Keziah, 
almost ignored, glanced up again 
and again surreptitiously from her 
place below, as she revelled in the 
delicacies provided. 

But Caroline ate nothing. The 
wing ofa partridge was on her plate, 
but she merely toyed with it ; and 
the pink faded again, and the bright 
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eyes grew dim. Every soothing 
attention that Thomas Kage could 
give, he did give. Perhaps the re- 
membrance of the first dinner he 
had ever eaten in this magnificent 
room, when she was by his side, 
but not then the Rock’s mistress, 
lay on both of them. Could they 
have foreseen atthat happy banquet 
the fruits that a few years would 
bring forth! Time does indeed 
work strange changes. 

The meal over, Mr. Kage, pre- 
paring finally to depart, held out 
his hand again to Caroline. In- 
stead of responding to it, she took 
his arm, and went with him outside 
the door. Keziah came flying up 
with a warm cloak—the ostensible 
plea—and stuck herself close to 
Caroline’s side. It was a warm 
lovely day for late autumn: quite 
a contrast to the cold of the pre- 
ceding one, the wind—what slight 
wind there was—being in its soft- 
est quarter. Mr. Kage turned his 
steps to the right, towards the side 
gate. 

‘Why are you going this way, 
Thomas ?” 

‘TI shall cross over to your mam- 
ma’s cottage, Caroline. I must 
see her this afternoon, and this is 
the nearest way.’ 

At the gate, to which they walk- 
ed in silence, Caroline halted, not 
loosing his arm. Miss Dawkes, 
making pretty remarks upon the 
scenery and the weather, was as pa- 
tient as any tame lap-dog. 

‘I think I will go with you, 
Thomas. I can walk as far as 
that.’ 

This did arouse Miss Dawkes. 
In the first place, the continued 
companionship with Thomas Kage 
was not desirable; every minute 
she was on greater thorns lest he 
might accidentally hit on so unde- 
sirable a topic of conversation as 
the ultimate disposal of the vast 
property on which he trod. Inthe 
second, Keziah had nothing on her 
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head, and was very subject to face- 
ache. 

‘ Walk to Mrs. Kage’s!’ she ex- 
claimed almost with a scream. ‘My 
dear Caroline, you must not at- 
tempt it. The last time you could 
hardly get home ; that’s a fortnight 
ago, and you are weaker now.’ 

‘ But I had not my cousin’s arm 
to lean upon, Miss Dawkes,’ was 
the cold answer.— ‘Thomas, I 
should like to go, if you will not 
mind the trouble of walking back 
with me. I feel that it might do 
me good.’ 

Without a word of dissent he 
took her through the gate, and 
bade her lean all her weight upon 
him. Had there never been any 
feeling between them but that aris- 
ing from relationship, he might 
have passed his arm round her 
waist to help her on her way. But 
the very consciousness of what had 
been, had made him throughout her 
married life more carefully respect- 
ful to her. And so they walked 
along—Caroline in her warm wool- 
len cloak and hood, Keziah with 
nothing more than her indoor 
attire. 

‘There is not the slightest ne- 
cessity for you to come, Miss 
Dawkes,’ said Caroline, stopping to 
speak. ‘Mr. Kage will take care 
of me.’ 

‘O, my dear, I couddn’t be so un- 
kind as to suffer you to go alone,’ 
returned Keziah. ‘ Don’tmind me.’ 

‘Iam not alone. You have no 
bonnet on.’ 

‘It is quite delightful, dear, to 
be without a bonnet this sweet day. 
I’m sure it’s like summer,’ respond- 
ed Keziah, shivering just a little, 
and wishing Mrs. Dawkes could be 
taken with a fit, or any other ail- 
ment that might stop the expedi- 
tion. ‘ Mr. Kage, how is your sis- 
ter Charlotte ?” 

‘Mrs. Lowther? Quite well; and 
busy and happy as usual with her 
many children.’ 
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‘ Does Mr. Lowther get on any 
better?’ continued Keziah in a tone 
of compassion. 

‘Thank you, he does. Lowther 
has turned the lane at last, and is 
in a fair way of accumulating a 
fortune. Mrs. Garston’s legacy to 
his wife has been the means of 
effecting it.’ 

‘OP said Keziah. 

They came to the barrier in the 
field where the stile usedto be. It 
was a gate now. How vividly the 
spot brought back that unhappy 
day to Thomas Kage, when he had 
found Caroline talking there with 
George Canterbury, and the blow 
she had dealt himself within a few 
minutes of ii! He had never been 
the same man since. And she, 
the vain heartless girl, had grown 
into this poor, sickly, spiritless 
shadow, leaning on his arm; soon, 
very soon, to die. 

Mrs. Kage was a worse spec- 
tacle—a miserable dried-up mum- 
my, who had some little remains 
of mind left; but'no capability of 
comfort in life. She could not eat 
and drink as she used; shat had 
remained her chief solace, and that 
was leaving her. She sat huddled 
up in her chair in the bedroom, close 
to the fire, and was the veriest ob- 
ject Mr. Kage had ever looked 
upon. At the first moment he 
started back. No rouge now, no 
teeth, no false hair; when mortals 
get very near the grave, these ad- 
juncts are left off. She was wrap- 
ped up in an old blue-silk cloak 
lined with ermine, that had once 
been young Mrs. Canterbury’s ; 
her palsied fingers kept catching 
at the fastening cord and tassels. 
O, what a wreck it was! What a 
wreck both were! What good had 
George Canterbury’s money, that 
they so schemed for, brought to 
either? Thomas Kage could not 
help a fancy coming over him that 
it must have entailed evil. 

Blinking upwards, she at length 


recognised her visitors. Caroline 
and Mr. Kage sat down by her: 
Keziah put herself on the other 
side, nearly into the fire. The 
sight of Thomas Kage appeared 
to reawaken the palsied woman to 
memories and interests. 

‘What’s the matter with her? 
she suddenly asked, touching Ca- 
roline, but addressing Mr. Kage. 

‘I do not know. I am grieved 
to see her looking so ill.’ 

‘She’s dying. I know it. Every 
time she comes to see me there’s 
less life in her.—What do you do 
to her—you and that false brother 
of yours ?” 

The latter query was directed 
with a raised voice and menacing 
gesture to Miss Dawkes. That 
lady, receiving it in silence, stared 
a little ; it took her by surprise. 

‘I'd like you to ask it, Thomas ; 
and to require an answer from 
them. I can’t, and I’ve got no- 
body here to do it for me or to 
speak to. ‘They are killing her 
between them. He'll get all the 
money, you know.’ 

Keziah’s gray face took a tinge 
of purple. ‘This turn in the con- 
versation was by no means agree- 
able. Caroline was the one to 
break the silence. 

‘Mamma, do not let my state of 
health trouble you. Iam as happy 
at the Rock as I should be any- 
where else ; happier perhaps. Ma- 
jor Dawkes has gone his own way 
this many a day, and I have gone 
mine. As to Miss Dawkes here, 
she is as attentive to me as can 
be.’ 

Mrs. Kage blinked out at the 
three and shook her head. ‘The 
matter was too complicated for her 
weakened mind to deal with or re- 
tain long. Again she bent towards 
Thomas Kage, and lowered her 
voice to a semi-whisper. 

‘If the time could come over 
again, Thomas, I’d not urge her to 
marry into the Rock. We might 
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have been better off had we stayed 
as we were. Where’s the boy? 

‘The boy!’ stammered Mr. Kage, 
all too conscious of the secret that 
lay upon him. 

‘What did he die of, that sweet 
little boy? I have dark dreams 
about it, I can tell you. I wonder 
if the Major has? 

Caroline rose, pleading fatigue. 
Keziah—her face a bright purple 
now—glanced round to see if the 
curious hint affected the company, 
and thought sot ; which was satis- 
factory. One thing Keziah did not 
bargain for—the strangely-expres- 
sive look that sat in Mr. Kage’s 
eyes, as her glance happened to 
meet his. Keziah had felt cold 
outside from lack of a bonnet ; she 
turned far colder now. 

They got safely out from the pre- 
sence of the poor old woman, who 
seemed to have taken up some un- 
desirable fancies, and whose last 
words were a loud lamentation over 
her daughter's ill-starred marriage 
with Barnaby Dawkes. It was now 
that Thomas Kage contrived to get 
a couple of minutes’ private con- 
versation with Caroline, in spite 
of Keziah’s dragon-like precaution. 
That bonnetless lady, not daring 
to risk uncovered the same cold 
walk back again, stayed behind 
to borrow a shawl of Mrs. Kage’s 
maid: and the others went on 
together. 

In a few clear, concise, but rapid 
words, Thomas Kage inquired whe- 
ther Caroline would wish to be any- 
where else than at the Rock—whe- 
ther she would choose to be an 
entirely free agent, and relieved of 
the espionage of Miss Dawkes ; if 
so, he undertook that it should be 
at once accomplished. The secret 
he possessed gave him the power 
to act for her welfare in any way 
she pleased; and the Major should 
not dare to lift voice or finger in 
opposition. But Caroline shook 
her head and refused; all she 
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wanted was to be left in peace to 
the end. 

The end! Mr. Kage had made 
it his business to see the surgeon, 
Owen, that morning, in regard to 
Mrs. Dawkes’s state, and inquired 
whether anything could be done 
for her. Nothing at all, the doctor 
answered; it was too late. She 
was dying of a complication that 
Mr. Owen could not well under- 
stand — chest-weakness and grief 
and a kind of nervous irritability ; 
dying slowly, no doubt, but quite 
surely. Neither Mr. Kage nor any 
other anxious friend could arrest 
the fiat. With this knowledge with- 
in him, Thomas Kage could not 
urge any removal upon her. 

The last confidential word was 
spoken as Keziah’s footsteps were 
heard. When she came hurrying 
up, a shawl pinned over her head, 
Mr. Kage was talking about the 
white clouds floating gently across 
the deep-blue sky. Keziah began 
pathetically to deplore the ‘ wan- 
dering state’ of poor dear Mrs. 
Kage. Mrs. Kage’s daughter agreed 
that it was very pitiable. Not for 
the world would Caroline have 
aroused any suspicions in Keziah ; 
for who could tell what might come 
of such? The one earnest desire 
lay on her mind and heart like a 
nightmare—to succeed in getting 
a will made. 

‘God bless and keep you, my 
dear Caroline !’ were the murmured 
words of Thomas Kage, as he stood 
to say farewell when they reached 
the Rock. ‘I shall see you again, 
I hope, some time.’ 

‘Yes; in heaven,’ she answered, 
bursting into tears. ‘Thank you 
for your life-long kindness to me, 
Thomas ; thank you for ever.’ 

And in all the phases of their 
many meetings and separations, 
never had Thomas Kage’s heart 
ached worse than it did now, when 
he wrung her hands, and quitted 
her for the last time. His career 
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in life, so to say, was beginning ; 
hers was ending. 

O that miserable will of George 
Canterbury’s! What good had it 
done to anybody? what ill had it 
not wrought ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX,. 
SEARCHING FOR FENCING-STICKS. 


KeziaAH DAwKEs stood at the 
entrance-door of the Rock, in the 
light of the afternoon sun. It might 
have been thought that she was 
standing there to admire the view, 
so beautiful as seen from that ele- 
vated spot. Perhaps she was ; and 
speculating upon the fast-approach- 
ing period when her beloved bro- 
ther Barby—beloved still, as few 
brothers have been, in spite of his 
many sins, real or suspected, against 
Keziah and the world in general— 
should have this fine domain in 
absolute actual possession. Her 
mood was one of complacency. 
Thomas Kage had gone away with- 
out any undesirable interference— 
he was barely out of sight even yet 
—and, so far as Keziah could un- 
derstand, he was not likely to 
trouble them with a visit soon 
again. As to poor Mrs. Dawkes, 
Keziah, in her hard way, did feel 
some pity for her. She was very 
young to die; but Keziah com- 
forted herself with this consolation 
—that she could not help it. If 
Mrs. Dawkes was sick with a sick- 
ness that would, apparently, only 
end in death, and not long first 
either, it was certainly no fault of 
hers ; she had not helped her to 
the sickness or the sorrow—was 
not responsible for it in any way 
whatsoever. 

Upon coming in from the walk, 
and parting with Thomas Kage 
just within the hall, Caroline said 
she felt weary and would go to her 
room to rest, desiring not to be dis- 
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turbed. Keziah acquiesced, speak- 
ing some kind words, and accom- 
panied her to the foot of the stairs 
quite affectionately. It was in re- 
turning, that the rays from the west- 
ern sun, streaming into the hall 
through the open entrance-door, 
drew Keziah out by their bright- 
ness. The shawl, borrowed from 
Mrs. Kage’s maid, was wrapped 
round her still ; Keziah felt quite 
comfortable, and stayed there think- 
ing, as if she meant to remain there 
for the rest of the day. 

‘Quite the best thing she could 
do,’ murmured Keziah, and the 
words applied to the retreat of her 
sister-in-law to rest in the south 
wing. ‘She is quiet there, and 
Fry’s at hand to wait on her, and 
it saves me an immense deal of 
trouble. It zs a strain to have to 
make conversation without ceasing 
for a person with whom you have 
no sympathies in common; or, 
rather, who has none with you. As 
to that horrible old Mrs. Kage, I 
could have found it in my heart to 
put a pitch-plaster on her mouth. 
She is more knave than fool. Talk 
of her being imbecile, indeed! 
Just because Thomas Kage was 
present, she said—that! Caroline 
did not take it up; that was a 
blessing ; neither did he ; but there 
was a look in his eyes I did not 
like to see. Thanks be to all the 
saints that the man has gone again ! 
If he were to stay in the neighbour- 
hood, mischief might come cf it. 
Only to think of her walking there 
and back because Ae was going to 
walk! He has great influence over 
her. And he is one of those in- 
conveniently straightforward men 
who might prove troublesome if his 
suspicions were aroused as to—to 
anything. I should like to know 
what brings him down here. Not 
Caroline’s interests, though—as I 
feared when old Owen first said 
he was come. I’m sure my heart 
leaped into my mouth ; I felt that 
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I ought to telegraph to Barby. 
But it’s all right. I'll just mention 
that he has been here when I write 
to Barby presently ; and if Barby 
chooses—my goodness ! why, there 
he is!’ 

The last Words applied to Barby 
himself. An open fly had driven 
in and was approaching the hall- 
steps ; in its inmate—a gentleman 
who leaned back with rather a pom- 
pous air—Keziah surely thought 
she recognised Barby. Did the 
sun’s rays deceive her ?—they were 
shining right into her eyes, dazzling 
her sight—and she thought it must 
be so. The traveller took off his 
hat, and gave it a gentle wave by 
way of greeting. It was Barby. 
Keziah sounded a peal on the vi- 
sitors’ bell to bring out the ser- 
vants. 

Major Dawkes came up the 
steps, and Keziah received him 
with a warm embrace—which he 
did not seem to appreciate suffi- 
ciently. She led the way to the 
sitting-room, and stirred the fire 
into a blaze. 

‘All well? asked the Major, 
taking off his overcoat, and stand- 
ing on the hearth-rug to warm his 
hands. 

‘Quite well,’ answered Keziah. 
‘ Except that I fear Caroline grows 
weaker.’ 

‘Does she?—dear me! Where 
is she?’ added the Major, looking 
round the room. 

‘She has just gone to lie down, 
Barnaby. What will you take ? 

‘Nothing at present. Is Kage 
down here ?” 

With the last question, Ke- 
ziah’s understanding was opened : 
Major Dawkes must have heard of 
Mr. Kage’s visit, and had come to 
checkmate it. 

Even so. Keziah was an accu- 
rate guesser. On the previous 
afternoon, chance, or luck, or what- 
ever the genius might be that pre- 
sided over the interests of Barnaby 
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Dawkes, had takenthatgentleman’s 
lawyer to Mr. Kage’s chambers. 
So vast a property as the Major 
had dropped into—or, to be cor- 
rect, his wife, but it came to the 
same practically—had its compli- 
cations. More than once, Mr. 
Kage, as the previous acting trus- 
tee, had to be referred to for de- 
tails connected with the past ma- 
nagement. Some need of this kind 
took lawyer Jessup to the barris- 
ter’s chambers, and there he heard 
that Mr. Kage had just gone down 
to Chilling. Later in the day, an- 
other chance, or accident, caused 
Major Dawkes to call at his law- 
yer’s—the objects of the two visits 
being quite unconnected with each 
other. While there, the lawyer in- 
cidentally mentioned the item of 
news he had heard—that Mr. Kage 
had gone to Chilling. 

‘To see your wife, Major, no 
doubt,’ innocently quoth old Jes- 
sup, who had not the faintest no- 
tion of anything that might be in- 
volved, or of the sudden turn the 
suggestion gave the Major. 

‘Ah, yes, possibly so; they are 
cousins,’ drawled the Major, strok- 
ing his black moustache, and re- 
lieving his feelings bya little mental 
swearing. 

The Major would have liked to 
drive direct to the Paddington 
Station and take the first train for 
Chilling. That could not be, how- 
ever; but he made arrangements 
to leave in the moming. Down 
he came, as fast as the engine 
would bring him ; his mind rather 
inconveniently tormenting itself as 
to the motive that had taken 
Thomas Kage thither. That it was 
to see Mrs. Dawkes he assumed to 
be a matter of course ; but—with 
what object? Conscience makes 
cowards of the best of us—it made 
a coward of the Major oftener than 
his friends thought—and is apt 
to suggest all kinds of improbabi- 
lities. The least he feared was, 
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that Mr. Kage had gone down to 
inform his wife she ought to make a 
will. There might be one or two 
things in life Major Dawkes dreaded 
more than that, but he dreaded it 
quite enough. 

She might be leaving half the 
fortune away from him, once she 
got the idea of a will put into her 
head, as the Major’s common sense 
told. Hedidnot intend she should. 
Having come to revel in the sweets 
of wealth, it would not be pleasant 
to relinquish any of them. Major 
Dawkes was living rather a fast 
life, spending the late Mr. Canter- 
bury’s money wholesale. The 
principal he could not touch ; but 
he made as free as air with the large 
amount returned as interest. 

Keziah, feeling at rest as to the 
reason of his sudden appearance, 
slipped off the shawl, and took up 
her knitting. 

‘Is Kage down here ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘What has he come for?” 

‘I was asking the very same 
question of myself just as you ar- 
rived, Barnaby. I don’t know.’ 

‘ Where the deuce is he staying ? 
In the house ? 

‘ Certainly not,’ quietly answered 
Keziah, as she told, in a few words, 
all she knew of the matter—the 
hearing of his arrival from Owen 
the doctor, and Mr. Kage’s sub- 
sequent visit. Major Dawkes lis- 
tened with a gloomy brow. 

*O, yes, I daresay! It’s all very 
well for you to tell me he is going 
back to-morrow morning, and will 
not call here again. I don’t be- 
lieve it.’ 

‘You may depend upon one 
thing, I think, Barnaby; that, 
whatever business may have brought 
him here, it is not connected with 
Caroline.’ 

‘ You area fool, Keziah,’ politely 
rejoined the Major. 

* Not where you are concerned,’ 
was Keziah’s composed answer. 
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‘You had never cause to charge 
me with being that in the years 
gone by.’ 

‘Do you suppose she wrote for 
him ?” 

‘Who ?—Caroline? I am sure 
she did not. She has never put 
pen to paper since we came to the 
Rock. Had you seen the quiet 
apathetic manner with which she 
received him when he came in this 
morning, you would put aside all 
idea of her having sent for him— 
or of her wishing to see him 
either.’ 

‘ The man must want something, 
Keziah. He'd not come all this 
cursed long railway journey for 
pleasure. What interests has he 
in Chilling but Caroline? Don't 
tell me.’ 

Keziah, knitting always, silently 
revolved the points in her mind. 
There was reason in what Barby 
said. On the other hand, she 
could not disbelieve her sight, and 
ears, and senses generally. Thomas 
Kage had paid but a formal call, 
as any other stranger might do, and 
was certainly not coming again. 

‘That man has been a sort of 
enemy to me through life ; crop- 
ping up at all kinds of unseason- 
able times,’ observed the Major, 
giving the rich and thick hearth- 
rug a passionate kick. 

‘But you have always managed 
to hold your own against him in 
the long-run,’ quietly returned 
Keziah. 

‘ Yes, and will still. I’m sure I 
wish the fellow was buried ; there’s 
no man living I— 

Major Dawkes came to a sudden 
pause. ‘I dread so much as him,’ 
had been the words on the tip of 
his tongue. But it was not always 
convenient to speak out his full 
thoughts, even to Keziah. 

‘Look here, Keziah. The man 
must have come down on some 
matter connected with Caroline ; 
and I don’t care what you say to 
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the contrary. He may have got 
it in his head—and my firm belief 
is that he has—that she ought to 
make a will. Considering the fa- 
culty he has for mixing himself up 
with other people’s affairs, it’s only 
what he might be expected to do. 
He has come here to see whether 
she has done it, and to suggest it 
to her.’ 

*I tell you no, Barnaby,’ reite- 
rated Keziah. ‘He did not hint 
at such a thing; he never said a 
word to her that anybody could 
disapprove of. The conversation 
was upon the most indifferent topics 
you can imagine. Iwas with them 
all the time.’ 

Major Dawkes twirled the corners 
of his moustache savagely. Things 
did not look absolutely clear. 

‘ Does she ever express a wish to 
make one?’ 

‘Never. I do not suppose the 
thought or wish has occurred to 
her. I feel quite sure she looks on 
you as her legal successor here.’ 

‘And of course I am such,’ in- 
terjected the Major. 

‘One day last week we were on 
the lawn; Caroline sat down to 
rest ; things were looking beautiful. 
A remark slipped from me quite in- 
voluntarily, that I hoped you, when 
you were sole master here, would 
keep the gardeners to their duty, 
as they were kept now. “ Yes, in- 
deed; if I thought otherwise, I 
should be sorry to leave the place,” 
she answered. Barnaby, rely upon 
it, she has no thought of leaving 
anything away from you.’ 

The Major felt a little reassured. 

‘ A will is an inconvenient article, 
you see, Keziah. Once a man (or 
woman) sets himself to make one, 
he may be led away to leave no 
end of property to individuals in- 
discriminately.’ 

‘Ease your mind,’ was Keziah’s 
assuring answer. ‘Caroline has no 
thought of doing it ; and if she had, 
Iam at hand, remember. She is 
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in a state of complete apathy; I 
don’t believe she cares one iota 
whose the property is, or who will 
inherit it after her.’ 

The Major let fall his coat-tails, 
which he had picked up under his 
arm, and moved off the hearth-rug. 

‘T’ll go up and see her. South 
wing, isn’t it? A curious freak, to 
take up her abode in that gloomy 
place.’ 

‘She is quiet there, you see ; and 
to be quiet is all she cares for now. 
As to the wing being gloomy, I 
think the rooms are very nice and 
comfortable.’ 

‘ And look out on a howling wil- 
derness,’ observed the Major. ‘If 
I recollect rightly, that is the chief 
prospect the windows possess.’ 

‘ There are some charming hills 
and other scenery in the distance.’ 

‘ Every one to his taste: distant 
hills possess no attractions for me.’ 

Withoutgiving himselfthe trouble 
to knock, the Major opened the 
green-baize door, which was rarely 
bolted in the daytime, and entered. 
Fry came flying out of the room 
close by, and stood in utter aston- 
ishment at the sight of the visitor. 

‘Which room is your mistress in?’ 

‘ She—she’s in her sitting-room, 
sir,’ was Fry’s answer, when her 
surprise allowed her to speak. ‘I'll 
tell her you are here.’ 

Caroline was lying on the sofa. 
She felt equally surprised with Fry 
at the sight of the Major, but did 
not evince it. Rising from the sofa, 
she coldly shook hands with him, 
and then sat down on it. The 
Major had seemed to understand 
for some time now that he must 
not attempt any warmer greeting. 

‘How are you, my dear?’ in- 
quired the Major, taking up the po- 
sition he had taken below—his back 
to the fire. 

‘Middling. Iam not very strong.’ 

‘Dear me! You look pretty well, 
too.’ 

At that moment perhaps she did. 
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A red flush, born of aversion and 
other complicated feelings, hadrisen 
to her face latterly whenever he ap- 
peared in her presence, and was 
illumining it now. 

‘I’ve been wanting to run down 
for this week past ; couldn’t get the 
time until yesterday,’ cried thetruth- 
ful Major. ‘ Lots of duties on hand 
just now in town.’ 

‘ A pity you left them.’ 

‘Came down to see you, and 
Kez, and how things were getting 
on here. Wish you could pick up 
a bit, my dear.’ 

Mrs. Dawkes, sitting in what 
seemed to be the completest state 
of apathy, made no response. He 
began again : 

‘Hear you've had a visitor to- 
day—Kage. Awfully astonished to 
find he was down here. Passed 
him in the street in town but a few 
days ago.’ 

Again no answer. 

‘What has Kage come to Chill- 
ing for?” 

‘TI did not ask him.’ 

‘Lively and agreeable this,’ 
thought the Major. And no doubt 
it was. 

‘I hope Kage came for the pur- 
pose of seeing you, Caroline, my 
dear. It’s good to be remembered 
by one’s old acquaintances.’ 

‘He did not come to see me. 
If he had come for that, he would 
have said so.’ 

‘Does he make a long stay ?” 

‘He goes again to-night, or to- 
morrow ; I forget which he said. 
Keziah would know.’ 

Beyond these short answers, no- 
thing could the Major get. He 
strove to make himself agreeable ; 
told an amusing anecdote or two ; 
but they sufficed not to arouse Caro- 
line from her cold resentful state. 
The Major swallowed down about 
fifteen yawns. 

‘By the way,’ said he briskly, 
‘there used to be some fencing- 
Sticks of mine here. Do you hap- 
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pen to know where they were 
put ?” 

‘I don’t know anything about 
them.’ 

‘I had them here when we were 
first married, Caroline. Briscoe 
came down to stay, you may re- 
member ; and we used to come up 
to the big room of this wing—the 
one you make your bedchamber 
now, I suppose—and have a fenc- 
ing-bout.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about 
them,’ repeated she, in the same 
inert tone. 

The Major walked to the door 
and called Fry, telling her what he 
was inquiring after. 

‘ There was a lumber-closet some- 
where here ; we used to throw them 
into it when done with. Perhaps 
they are in it yet.’ 

Fry felt discomposed. It was 
from this self-same lumber-closet 
that the wayled down to the postern 
entrance. The Major, suddenly 
remembering the position of the 
closet, threw open the door. 

A way had been cleared inside 
it for Mr. Kage to come through on 
the previous night, when the ‘ lum- 
ber’ was consigned to the sides. It 
lay indiscriminately, one thing upon 
another. As the Major stood con- 
templating the interior from the 
door—as well as the semi-light en- 
abled him—he faced exactly the 
panelled entrance, so bare now. 
Well indeed was it, for the sake of 
justice, that the panel gave no 
indication of its secret opening. 

Fry, her eyes dilating a little, 
made a furious onslaught on the 
lumber, and blocked up the cleared 
passage. The Major, standing just 
inside, suddenly saw his wife at the 
entrance-door, her face pale and 
scared. 

‘What is it?’ she asked. 
is the matter ?” 

‘ We are looking for the fencing- 
sticks. Don’t you come, my dear.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said Fry, stopping 
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in her work. ‘If the Major would 
leaveme, and you’dleaveme, ma’am, 
perhaps I might find’em. I think 
I’ve seen ’em here.’ 

‘Whereabouts ?’ cried the Major 
eagerly. 

‘I never can do anything when 
I’m looked at and bothered; my 
mistress knows I can’t,’ was Fry's 
answer. ‘Both of you just leave 
me to myself, sir, and I’ll find the 
sticks if they are to be found.’ 

But, as she spoke, something 
caught the Major’s quick eye. He 
drew it up ; it proved to be one of 
the fencing-sticks. ‘This gave an 
indication to the locality of the 
other, and it came to light soon. 
When Caroline went back after the 
investigation, her chest was heav- 
ing with ominous quickness. 

‘The commotion has disturbed 
you, I fear,’ observed the Major. 
‘T’mreally very sorry. These fenc- 
ing-sticks— 

He was interrupted. Neel had 
come up to say that a visitor was 
below—Mrs. Dunn. 

‘Plague take it! who wants to 
.see her?’ cried the Major. ‘ Mrs. 
Dunn! I thought she was abroad.’ 

‘ The family thought so too, sir,’ 
observed Neel, who considered the 
old family far more than he did 
the new one. ‘Mrs. Dunn came 
to Chilling yesterday, and surprised 
them.’ 

‘ She’s a horrid woman,’ cried the 
Major.—‘ Will you come down, my 
dear ?” 

‘No, was Mrs. Dawkes’s ans- 
wer.—‘ Just say, if you please, Neel, 
that I am very tired and poorly. 
I do not feel equal to it.’ 

‘I can say that. I suppose I 
must go,’ grumbled the Major, 
stalking off with his fencing-sticks. 

Mrs. Dunn, in very fashionable 
foreign attire—quite a contrast to 
anything ever assumed by Keziah 
Dawkes—sat on a sofa in the grand 
drawing-room, to which Neel had 
shown her. There was no fire; at 
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which she gave her head a disdain- 
ful toss, and remarked to Neel that 
the ways of the house appeared to 
be altered. 

‘And so they are, ma'am,’ ans- 
wered Neel confidentially. ‘ Miss 
Dawkes is manager.’ 

‘O! Mrs. Dawkes gives it up to 
her, then ?” 

‘Mrs. Dawkes has never gave a 
single blessed order since she came 
into the house this last time,’ was 
Neel’s reply. ‘She don’t care who 
gives ’em, and who don’t; she’s 
too ill for it, ma’am.’ 

Major and Miss Dawkes, the 
latter with her knitting, presented 
themselves together; and Mrs. 
Dunn condescended to give each 
in succession the tip of her fore- 
finger. Neel could not despise 
these new people half as much as 
she did. The feeling peeped out 
in her manner too, in spite of her 
surface civility. 

‘Too ill to come down to me, 
is she!’ cried Mrs. Dunn, receiving 
the apologies for the non-appear- 
ance of the Rock’s mistress. ‘I 
hear she 7s ill, and I am sorry for 
her.’ 

‘Too tired to come, I said,’ cor- 
rected the Major. ‘On the whole, 
she is rather poorly.’ 

‘If what I am told be true, she 
is a great deal more than poorly, 
Major Dawkes,’ retorted Mrs. Dunn. 
‘Owen, with whom I was talking 
this morning, fears you'll not have 
her very long amidst you.’ 

‘Dear me "’ cried the Major, with 
a start ofdismay. ‘But Owenalways 
did look on the black side of things, 
I remember. / think her some- 
what better than she was when I 
was here last.’ 

* You know, I suppose, how it is 
—that she is alarmingly ill?’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Dunn, turning the fire 
of her tongue on Keziah. 

‘I do not know that she is alarm- 
ingly ill,’ was Keziah’s composed 
answer, given very slowly, for she 
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was picking up some stitches in the 
everlasting knitting. ‘ Mrs. Dawkes 
is certainly weak and languid ; but 
Thope shewill soon regainstrength.’ 

‘It was the state she is repre- 
sented tome as being in that brought 
me here this afternoon. I should 
have liked to see her, poor thing ; 
I knew her when she was a child. 
It is her boy’s death, they say, that 
has brought on her illness.’ 

But the Major denied this rather 
vehemently. His wife had been at 
death’s door before the boy died, 
he observed; her lungs and chest 
were weak. 

Mrs. Dunn left her sofa without 
ceremony, and took a seat that 
faced the Major and Miss Dawkes. 
It was this same magnificent room 
that had witnessed the contention 
about the will between Olive Can- 
terbury and her father. Not an 
executed will at that time, only a 
purposed one. Caroline had no 
doubt remembered the scene often 
enough since, when sitting there. 

‘What did that boy die of, Ma- 
jor Dawkes ?” 

The question was a pointed one ; 
especially so as Mrs. Dunn put it. 
Bending forward, her eyes fixed on 
the Major, save when they wan- 
dered to Keziah, her voice low and 
full of meaning,—it was thus she 
asked it. 

‘It’s of no use to recall it now,’ 
replied the Major, looking down 
on the rich carpet—out at the win- 
dow—to the walls of the room. 
Anywhere except at her. 

‘But it is of use. I ask to know. 
You were in the midst of it ; I was 
abroad, shut out from all news, ex- 
cept hearsay. As I remarked to 
Mr. Kage at our dinner-table last 
night, when I besought him to tell 
me.’ 

‘And pray what might he have 
told you, Mrs. Dunn ?’ inquired the 
Major, not with so much polite in- 
difference as Keziah would have 
liked to hear. 


‘He said he could tell me no- 
thing, except what I knew before 
—that the doctors said the boy 
died from poison.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ replied the Major, 
‘they did say it. But doctors are 
mistaken sometimes, and I think 
they were.’ 

*That’s rubbish, Major Dawkes,’ 
was Mrs. Dunn’s complimentary 
answer. ‘You don’t really think 
so. The doctors could not have 
dreamt they found opium within 
the boy, if none was there. Do you 
mean to charge them with telling 
a falsehood ?” 

Keziah’s knitting was trembling 
a little. But she kept her attention 
on it. As to her lips, they seemed 
to be compressed into nothing. 
Happening to glance at her, Mrs. 
Dunn thought she was unusually 
gray. 

‘I don’t charge them with any- 
thing, Mrs. Dunn,’ resumed the 
Major. ‘I only think they were 
mistaken.’ 

‘And I say I don’t believe you 
think it. The opium was in the 
child, safe enough ; it was proved 
so. What I want to ask you is— 
who gave it him ? 

Keziah looked off her knitting 
and took up the answer. She could 
bear it no longer. Her lips were 
turning strangely white. 

‘That never was ascertained. It 
was proved beyond all dispute or 
doubt that the child had not taken 
anything of the kind; had not 
been in the way of taking it. It 
was an absolute impossibility that 
any such thing had come near 
him.’ 

‘An absolute fiddlestick,’ said 
Mrs. Dunn. ‘ Of course it is to your 
sisters interest and yours, Major 
Dawkes, to uphold this view and 
stifle farther inquiry ; but you can- 
not expect common-sense people 
to believe it.’ 

‘To my—my interest!’ retorted 
the Major, with a kind of stammer. 
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‘To be sure it is. Haven’t you 
come in for the child’s money ?’ 

‘Certainly I have not,’ said the 
Major boldly. ‘The money re- 
verted to the boy’s mother, not to 
me.’ 

‘It reverted to her in name. Not, 
I expect, in fact. Who draws the 
cheques, pray? Major Dawkes, 
you cannot play at sophistry with 
me. 

Major Dawkes rose and walked 
to the window with an air of easy 
carelessness, gazing out upon the 
setting sun. Keziah looked as if 
she were going to be sick. 

‘Had I been in England, I 
should have caused the investiga- 
tion to be reopened,’ said Mrs. 
Dunn. ‘Mr. Kage, as the boy’s 
trustee, was culpably careless not to 
enforce a more searching one. One 
would think it would be as satis- 
factory to you to come to the bot- 
tom of it, as to us,’ she added, 
throwing a full look after him. 

‘Immensely so,’ acquiesced the 
Major. ‘I begged the medical 
men not to leave a stone unturned. 
The authority lay in my hands, not 
in Mr. Kage’s; but he could have 
done no more than I did.’ 

‘Had I been he, I should have 
tried at it. There’s a secret in the 
matter somewhere, Major Dawkes, 
and it ought to have been got at. 
It ought to be still. For two pins, 
I'd reopen the inquiry myself.’ 

‘It would do no earthly good, 
and be a frightful amount of trou- 
ble,’ spoke the Major, somewhat 
hurriedly. 

‘It would be a trouble, of course; 
but I think I should rather like it. 
He stood to me in the light of half- 
brother, absurd though it sounds 
to say it ofa little fellow of that 
age.’ 

‘My firm persuasion is, that the 
boy died from nothing but his ill- 
ness,’ said the Major in a candid 
tone, as he returned to his seat. 
‘I went over the matter fully, point 
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after point, at the time, and since, 
and I am quite unable, as my sis- 
ter here knows, to arrive at any 
other conclusion. It was very 
much to be regretted that I was 
away from home.’ 

‘Well, it strikes me as being one 
of the most unaccountably mys- 
terious cases I ever came across : 
nothing satisfactory about it in any 
way. But I can’t stay to talk far- 
ther of it now,’ concluded Mrs. 
Dunn, rising to depart. ‘ The 
rectory people and Thomas Kage 
are coming in to dine with us, and 
I like to take my time in dressing.’ 

‘Is Mr. Kage’s visit at Chilling 
to you? asked the Major on the 
impulse of the moment. 

‘I suppose it may be considered 
to my sister Millicent; they are 
engaged to be married,’ she re- 
plied. 

And as Barnaby Dawkes heard 
the avowal, he felt as if a whole 
weight of lead had been lifted from 
his heart. 

In an airy, graceful, sprightly 
manner, as though no care or dread 
had ever oppressed his soul, he at- 
tended Mrs. Dunn to the very ex- 
treme gates of the Rock, chatting 
amicably, and sending his respects 
to the Miss Canterburys. Keziah 
had disappeared when he returned, 
and he did not see her again until 
dinner. They took the meal to- 
gether; Caroline remaining in her 
own room. 

* That’s what has brought Kage 
down,’ he observed to Keziah, al- 
luding to the information volun- 
teered by Mrs. Dunn of the engage- 
ment to Millicent. 

‘Yes, Barby dear. I knew it 
had nothing to do with us.’ 

‘Wish him joy of her! I'd not 
like one of the Canterburys for my 
wife. And, Keziah—keep that 
woman, civilly, at arm’s distance ; 
the Dunn. Don’t let her get near 
Caroline, if you can help it. Her 
tongue’s made of fire.’ 
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‘ All right,’ nodded Keziah. 

With the morning Mr. Kage 
started for London. The Major 
stayed to see the coast clear of him, 
and then departed himself, his fears 
dispersed. Disagreeable doubts 
were over; and Barnaby Dawkes 
went gleefully back into the sun- 
shine of the London streets, that 
to him might be said to be paved 
with gold. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE LAWYER’S SECRET VISIT. 


Major Dawkes departed, and 
the Rock was its own quiet self 
again. A strangely monotonous 
abode now, its attractions, its fine 
rooms, its natural beauties, going 
for naught to those two silent wo- 
men living in it—the one so hard 
and gray, something like a block 
of stone ; the other passing swiftly 
and surely on to the tomb that 
must soon incase her. ‘That each 
had her inward cares, was indis- 
putable. Keziah was never quite 
free from a living dread—a dread 
of some vague danger on Barby’s 
account—that would not quite 
keep itself down; it tinted the 
charming landscape, it gave a bit- 
ter taste to the dishes she ate of, 
it poisoned her pleasure sleeping 
and waking. It seemed to her that 
this danger would pass with Mrs. 
Dawkes’s life; once she was be- 
yond speaking, the fear would be 
nearly completely over. Barby 
would be in full possession of the 
Rock and its large revenues then, 
and who might dare to breathe a 
slander on him? Never a word 
had passed between her and her 
brother on that inconvenient sub- 
ject, the death of the child; but 
Keziah, a shrewd sensible woman, 
had discerned odds and ends of 
things for herself. What Caroline 
knew or knew not, she did not dare 
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to glance at ; something, she feared; 
else why the life of estrangement 
she had lived ever since from her 
husband, and which he acquiesced 
in as a matter of course, without a 
dissenting word? Strangers could 
not be more entirely separate than 
they were ; and Mrs. Dawkes took 
no trouble to hide the fact. There 
were moments when Keziah awoke 
out of her sleep in a great horror 
—a sleep in which she had seen 
Barnaby in the hands of men who 
are the administrators of England’s 
criminal laws; and Caroline was 
invariably the Nemesis that brought 
him to his punishment. Keziah 
knew these were but miserable 
dreams, the result of the waking 
nightmare that was ever upon her ; 
but nevertheless her limbs would 
shake in the bed with terror, her 
hair be wet with a cold perspira- 
tion. There could be no true safety 
for Barby, or peace for her, until 
Mrs. Dawkes should have been re- 
moved from the world; and Ke- 
ziah, while pitying her, saw every 
fresh sign of weakness with a feel- 
ing that was certainly not sorrow. 
Barnaby’s sins might be very great; 
but he was dearer to Keziah’s heart 
than all the rest of the world. Had 
the whole inhabitants of the globe 
been ranged on one side, and Bar- 
naby on the other, she would have 
sacrificed them all to him, had 
there been need of it. 

Major Dawkes might well re- 
turn to town in full reliance on his 
sister. No undesirable visitors 
would be admitted to any private 
interview at the Rock; no oppor- 
tunity afforded for so much as a 
documentary line being executed, 
let alone a will. Keziah was a 
sure and vigilant keeper. The 
strain on herself, taking one hidden 
thing with another, was great just 
now; but she looked for the time 
when it should be removed for 
ever, and she and Barnaby be at 
liberty to breathe again. One great 
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consolation attended it all: Caro- 
line’s state of inert apathy. It was 
quite apparent that she intended 
no active ill to her husband; it 
was equally apparent that never a 
thought of leaving her money away 
from him had place within her. 
It sometimes crossed Keziah’s mind 
to question whether Mrs. Dawkes 
remembered the fact, that the dis- 
posal of her property lay in her 
own power. 

What with Caroline’s almost cer- 
tain denial to visitors—between her 
own distaste for it and Keziah’s 
manceuvring, that was sure to be 
the result when callers came—the 
Rock had been deserted by such 
before the time of Mr. Kage’s visit. 
After his departure, Mr. Rufort 
took to come with rather inconve- 
nient persistency. The fact was, 
Thomas Kage had told him he 
ought to see Mrs. Dawkes occa- 
sionally, considering the uncertain 
state of health she was in—or, 
rather, its too certain state; and 
Mr. Rufort acted on it. He got 
at length to see the mistress of the 
Rock, going in and out with toler- 
able regularity. But, like the 
doctor, he never got to see her 
alone. Just as Keziah invariably 
accompanied Mr. Owen to the 
rooms in the south wing, so did 
she accompany Mr. Rufort. Mr. 
Rufort hinted that he should like 
to be, in his capacity as Christ’s 
minister, alone with the sick lady. 
Keziah practically refused to take 
the hint. She liked Mr. Rufort’s 
visits, she said ; they did her good. 
When Mr. Rufort said, that in 
praying with his sick parishioners 
he preferred to be alone with them, 
Keziah rejoined that she liked 
prayers. Mr. Rufort yielded: for 
Caroline besought him in a private 
whisper—with anxious eyes of en- 





treaty, and a clasp of the hand to 
pain—not to insist on the point; 
at least, at present: time enough 
she should be nearer 


for it when 
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death. Mr. Rufort felt altogether 
a little puzzled, but said no more ; 
and Keziah enjoyed the personal 
benefit of the prayers. 

Had Keziah Dawkes been told 
that her sister-in-law was, in one 
sense, acting a part, she had re- 
fused credence to it. With all her 
knowledge of human nature, its 
wiles and concealments, its tricks 
and its turns, she had never be- 
lieved that Caroline was deceiving 
her; or that the weak woman lying 
in the south wing, to all appear- 
ance in utter inertness, in complete 
apathy, could be plotting and plan- 
ning as anxiously as the best of 
them. But it was so. 

Caroline set about what she had 
to do with more cautious dread 
than there was a necessity for. 
From the moment she had parted 
with Thomas Kage, the night of 
his secret visit by the postern- 
door, her mind and brain had been 
incessantly on the rack, thinking 
how she could get Mr. Norris the 
solicitor to her. The unexpected 
visit of her husband startled her so 
effectually, that for some days she 
let the matter rest. Over and over 
again she asked herself the ques- 
tion : Had he suspected what she 
was about to do, and come down 
in consequence? Fully did Caro- 
line believe that nothing, save the 
watching over his own interests, 
would bring him away from Lon- 
don. The terror she had felt when 
he went to the lumber-closet in 
search of the fencing-sticks, she 
felt still: it had seemed a confir- 
mation of her fears. The Major’s 
departure, after only one clear day’s 
stay, somewhat reassured her; but 
even then, for some days, she did 
not dare to move init. The time 
came, however. And while Ke- 
ziah was knitting fresh patterns 
into her woollen work below, con- 
gratulating herself, rather than the 
contrary, that her sister-in-law was 
lying more of her hours away than 
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usual in inert listlessness, shut up 
alone in the south wing, with Fry 
within hearing of the silver bell, 
Caroline was up and doing. Not 
that the term ‘up and doing’ could 
be applied to poor Caroline in any 
but the slightest degree. 


* My DEAR Mr. Norris,—I have 
an urgent reason for wishing to see 
you, and to see you alone. It is 
essential that your visit tome should 
be kept entirely private, from my 
household as well as from people 
in general. Please note this. Will 
you be at the postern-gate of the 
south wing to-morrow evening at 
seven o'clock ? Fry will be waiting 
for you, and bring you up to me. 
She will take this note to you, and 
bring back your verbal answer. I 
rely upon you, as my first husband’s 
legal adviser, and I may add friend: 
I have no one else to rely upon. 
Be very cautious. 

‘Very sincerely yours, 
* CAROLINE DAWKES.’ 


Mrs. Dawkes sat reading this 
note after it was written. It was 
the third she had attempted. 
Neither of the others pleased her, 
and they were already in the fire. 

‘I think it will do,’ she mur- 
mured, as she folded and sealed it. 

Fry had her instructions. It was 
necessary for Caroline to place some 
confidence in her ; but she did not 
tell her what she wanted with Mr. 
Norris. Fry was trustworthy ; and 
thought the little private programme 
as good as a play. 

Caroline went down to dinner 
that day; she said she felt better. 
Keziah thought she looked it: the 
fact was that the excitement caused 
by the consciousness of what she 
was doing imparted some life and 
colouring to the faded counte- 
nance. Rather to Keziah’s surprise, 
Caroline did not go up after din- 
ner, but settled herself in an arm- 
chair. It was not often she dined 
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below now; but if so, she went 
away when the meal was over. Of 
course Keziah was full of con- 
gratulation ; she talked to her sis- 
ter-in-law, and read to her a short 
story from a magazine. Just as it 
was concluded, Caroline was taken 
with a shivering fit, and Miss 
Dawkes rang for a warm shawl. 
Mr. Owen did not much like these 
attacks of shivering—they had 
come on three or four times lately ; 
he thought, though, they were 
purely nervous. 

‘Where’s Fry?’ demanded Miss 
Dawkes, when the shawl was 
brought in by the upper house- 
maid. 

‘Fry's gone out, ma’am. She said 
she wanted to buy herself some 
aprons.’ 

‘She has no right to go out 
when she knows her mistress may 
want her at any moment,’ sharply 
returned Keziah.—‘ Did she ask 
your leave, Caroline ? 

‘I forget,’ answered poor Caro- 
line. ‘I heard her say she wanted 
some new aprons.’ 

‘She ought to have gone in the 
daytime,’ persisted Keziah, who 
had no notion of Fry’s doing as 
she pleased without permission. 
‘Suppose you had wanted to go 
to bed?’ 

‘Don’t be angry with her, Ke- 
ziah. I keep her in so very much ; 
except to church, she never goes 
out; and she must buy herself ne- 
cessary things.’ 

Keziah let the matter drop. Fry 
was gone, as the reader knows 
quite well, to Mr. Norris. It was 
only in the evening she could see 
him ; for he was all day long at 
his office at Aberton. Fry had 
cleverly made the aprons the os- 
tensible excuse to the household. 

The reader may think that all 
comment might have been avoided 
by Fry’s going out by way of the 
postern-door. But the truth was, 
poor Caroline had got into that 
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nervous state, that she was afraid 
to be alone in the south wing after 
dark.. What with the surroundings 
of little Tom’s death (so dreadful 
to her imagination), and the repu- 
tation of the ghost that was wont 
to hover around the Lady’s Well 
outside the windows, Caroline pre- 
ferred company to solitude. 

It was a bright starlight night 
when Fry went forth. Mr. Norris’s 
residence was situated a little be- 
yond the rectory, as the reader 
may remember ; for he once went 
to it with Miss Canterbury. She 
knocked at the door and asked for 
the lawyer. 

* Not at home.’ 

‘Not at home?’ retorted Fry, as 
if the man, an old acquaintance of 
hers, were telling a story. ‘ Mr. 
Norris gets home before this.’ 

‘He do mostly. He’s late to- 
night. Is it anything I can say to 
him ?” 

*‘ No—I think not,’ replied Fry, 
as if in deliberation. ‘I just want- 
ed to say a word to him myself. 
It can wait.’ 

But, even as she was speaking, 
Mr. Norris himself approached the 
door. He had come from Aberton 
by the usual train, but had called 
on some friend at Chilling. 

‘To see me, Fry? Come in, 
then. I suppose it’s about that 
money you let your brother have ?’ 
added the lawyer, as he led the 
way to a sitting-room. 

* Yes, sir,’ was Fry’s bold answer, 
for the benefit of any ears that 
might be open. ‘Ifhe can’t give 
me the money back, he might try 
and pay me interest.’ 

But, when the door was closed, 
she presented the note in silence, 
and waited. Mr. Norris read it, 
glanced at Fry, and read it 
again. 

‘Do you know the purport of 
this ?? he asked. 

‘Well, sir, I b’lieve it is to ask 
you to come to the Rock to-mor- 
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row night ; and I am to let you in 
by the postern-door.’ 

‘Just so. Your mistress says 
she wishes to see me.’ 

He looked at Fry, and she 
looked at him. Each of them 
would have liked to speak out 
pretty freely to the other. 

*I fancied that postern entrance 
was wholly unused, Fry. It’s years 
since I’ve heard it mentioned ; I’m 
not sure but I had half forgotten 
there was such an entrance.’ 

‘It was me that thought of it,’ 
said Fry, proud of being able so 
far to compliment her own memory. 
‘ There’s folks in our house no bet- 
ter than watchful cats, and the 
servants be nothing but tattling 
gossipers.’ 

‘And your mistress is virtually a 
prisoner, eh, Fry? 

‘Well, I don’t know but she is, 
sir. For one thing, she don’t seem 
to care to be anything else. As to 
the Rock, that was once so gay, it 
seems no better now than a dun- 
geon. A rare bother I had to get 
that postern-door open. What mes- 
sage am I to take back, sir?’ 

‘Say to Mrs. Dawkes that I will 
come. She mentions seven: at 
that hour I will be at the postern- 
door.’ 

‘All right,’ said Fry. ‘If you 
will come into the grounds, sir, 
by that little private gate on the 
south side, it will bring you past 
the Lady’s Well to the postern- 
door; and you'll not be likely to 
meet anybody, my mistress says. 
I don’t suppose you mind about 
what used to be talked of—that 
the way was haunted ?” 

* Not very much,’ said Mr. Nor- 
ris, with a silent laugh. ‘I hear 
your mistress is looking very ill, 
Fry.’ 

‘She is just as ill as she looks,’ 
was Fry’s answer. ‘It won't be 
long, sir, as far as I believe, before 
she goes after the poor child she’s 
always regretting.’ 
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Mr. Norris saw Fry out himself, 
whispering to her a last charge, to 
be at her post in readiness for him 
on the following night. Fry dashed 
on to the general shop in the village 
—for her wanting the new aprons 
had been no false excuse — and 
went home with the checked mus- 
lin in triumph. Keziah said a sharp 
word to her—poor Caroline was in 
weary waiting for her bed—which 
Fry flung back again. 

And when the next day came, 
circumstances seemed really to be 
favouring Caroline. She was so 
weak, and looked so ill, that Ke- 
ziah, paying her morning visit, ad- 
vised her not to move out of her 
room all day. At dusk Fry was 
downstairs ; and coming in con- 
tact with Miss Dawkes, said her 
mistress was still in bed, and had 
given her orders to close up the 
green-baize door for the night, 
wishing for perfect quiet in the 
wing. Miss Dawkes nodded her 
head complacently, and told Fry 
to be cautious not to make any 
noise herself. 

But the first thing Fry did, after 
bolting and barring the said door, 
was to assist her mistress to dress 
and proceed to the sitting-room. 
The fire burnt with a bright blaze, 
the room had its full amount of 
light. Caroline, sipping her tea, 
looked the only faded thing in it. 
She wore her usual black-silk gown 
—a mile too large for her; it was 
covered with a shawl; and her 
beautiful hair hung carelessly. Ex- 
citement lent her both heat and 
colour. In the state of sickness 
she was, bodily and mentally, this 
coming interview with the lawyer, 
and what she must say at it, put 
her into a veritable fever. 

‘Fry! Fry! 

Fry came in at the nervous covert 
call. 

‘It is seven o’clock, Fry. You 
ought to be down at the postern- 
door.’ 
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Mrs. Dawkes had sat with her 
feverish eyes fixed on the mantel- 
piece clock. The hands were fast 
approaching the hour. 

‘It wants six minutes good, 
ma’am, by the right time; that 
clock is five minutes too fast. Mr. 
Owen said so when he was here 
to-day ; and I know it besides.’ 

‘ Mr. Norris’s watch may be fast 
also. He must not be kept wait- 
ing, Fry.’ 

‘No fear. Them lawyers are 
never afore their time, ma’am, un- 
less it is to sue a poor man for 
money.’ 

‘Fry, I tell you to go down. 
Better for you to wait than for Mr. 
Norris. He might go away again.’ 

Fry, grumbling a little, took her 
lamp, and went down. Waiting at 
that dusty door, with the wind 
moaning amid the trees outside, 
and the ghost farther off—it was 
said to come always on a windy 
night—was not altogether agree- 
able. But she had not stood there 
long when footsteps were heard, 
the boughs were pushed aside, and 
Mr. Norris appeared. 

‘ All right,’ he said. 
your mistress to-night ?” 

‘She is just as fidgety as she 
can be, thinking I should not be 
down here in time and you might 
go away again,’ was Fry’s answer. 
‘I'll tell you what it is, sir: if the 
excitement of folks coming to her 
this way was to last, she’d just be 
in her grave before her time. All 
day long she has kept her bed, 
through nothing but the fever and 
worry she was in last night from 
knowing I had come to you. Can 
you see, sir? I'll go on with the 
lamp.’ 

‘These stairs don’t get wider with 
age,’ remarked the lawyer, in a low 
tone. 

‘They are the steepest and nar- 
rowest stairs it was ever a body’s lot 
to go up or down,’ was Fry’s ans- 
wer ; ‘ which stands to reason, see- 
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ing they are built in the wall. Id 
as soon come down a ladder: and 
sooner—there’d be less danger of 
pitching over.’ 

* As I did once,’ said Mr. Norris. 

‘You ! exclaimed Fry, stopping 
to turn and look at him in the midst 
of the said stairs. ‘ Were you ever 
here before, sir ?’ 

‘Yes; in the days of Edgar Can- 
terbury. The place has never been 
dusted since that time, I should 
think, Fry. My gloves are covered.’ 

‘It has never been as much as 
opened, let alone dusted,’ answered 
Fry.. ‘ Here we are, sir.’ 

With a light tread the lawyer 
stepped through the lumber-closet, 
and into the presence of Mrs. 
Dawkes. The shawl had slipped 
from her shoulders. Very thin and 
worn and shadowy did she look ; 
and Mr. Norris could but contrast 
the poor faded thing before him 
with the beautiful and blooming girl 
whose entrance into the Canterbury 
family had caused so much trouble 
and heart-burning. He had hated 
the intruder in his heart of hearts, 
for a love of justice was implanted 
strongly within him; but in this 
momenthis resentment passed away 
with a cry of pity, for he almost 
thought he was looking on the dead. 

‘Poor thing! he involuntarily 
murmured, as he took her hand. 
* My dear, you are very ill.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘the time 
is getting short now. That is why 
I was so anxious to see you.’ 

Mr. Norris sat down by her, and 
they talked together in a low tone. 
The consciousness of the necessity 
for secrecy lay upon them, otherwise 
both knew it was impossible they 
could be overheard. Mr. Norris 
had been cognisant of the past 
troubles connected with Edgar Can- 
terbury, and he knew this part of 
the house just as well as its present 
mistress. 

Caroline told him what she wanted 
—a will made that would in a de- 
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gree repair the injustice of the last 
one. Without speaking with the 
express plainness she had used to 
Thomas Kage, Mr. Norris gathered 
avast deal. He nodded his head, 
and drew in his lips, and thought 
it was altogether about the most re- 
markable case he had ever come 
across. 

‘I could not die in peace if I 
did not make the will,’ she said with 
feverish lips. ‘I should never rest 
in my grave.’ 

* My dear lady,’ he said, ‘ there’s 
no earthly reason why you should 
not make one. It’s what you ought 
to do. As to that watchful person 
downstairs, I think we can manage 
to keep her in the dark. If you 
were in stronger health, I should 
advise a totally different course of 
procedure ; but—’ 

‘ But Iam not strong enough for 
it, interrupted Caroline with pain- 
ful eagerness. ‘You mean open 
opposition, the asserting of my own 
position and rights ; but if matters 
came to that, it would kill me.’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

* Will you write down my instruc- 
tions? Ihave thought of all I wish 
to do—and say.’ 

Mr. Norris took some paper from 
his pocket, a pen, and a tiny ink- 
bottle. He began unscrewing the 
stopper. 

‘I suppose it will be legal ?’ she 
said. 

He did not understand. ‘What 
legal? the will? Most certainly. 
Why should it not be?’ 

‘I thought—because it is made 
in secret.’ 

‘ As very many wills are made. 
Trust to me for its being in due 
order. And now—’ 

What Mr. Norris was about to 
say received a most startling inter- 
ruption—startling, at least, to one 
who heard it. It was aloud knock- 
ing at the green-baize door, fol- 
lowed by the voice of Keziah 
Dawkes. 
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Caroline gave a faint cry. Were 
Mr. Norris to be seen with her, all 
was at an end. 

With hertrembling hands clasped 
upon her bosom, with her poor 
face whiter than ashes, with totter- 
ing steps, and a sick faintness that 
seemed as if it must overpower her, 
Caroline looked forth. 

‘Don’t answer, don’t answer!’ 
she breathed to Fry, who had ap- 
peared at her own door with a 
carelessly-defiant countenance. 

‘Not going to,’ nodded Fry in 
a whisper. ‘Let her think I’ve 
gone to bed myself.—That’s right, 
Madam Dawkes; you can knock 
again.’ 

‘Fry! Fry! cried out Keziah, 
‘it’s a letter for your mistress ; it 
has “ Immediate” marked upon it.’ 

No response. Keziah went away 
grumbling. Things were come to 
a pretty pass, she thought, when 
servants went to bed at seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

‘ Allright, Madam Dawkes’’ said 
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impudent Fry ; ‘ you don’t get over 
me. The letter will have to keep, 
though it came from the Pope o’ 
Rome.’ 

But later, when Mr. Norris, his 
business for the night accomplish- 
ed, had been escorted down the 
postern-stairs and was safely away, 
Fry went to Miss Dawkes with a 
face as bold as brass. Asking whe- 
ther or not anybody had knocked : 
she fancied she had heard a knock, 
but was engaged at the time with 
her mistress. 

And the letter proved to be no- 
thing but a note from Mr. Owen, 
containing some instructions in re- 
gard to the medicine Mrs. Dawkes 
was taking, that he had omitted to 
give in the morning when paying 
his visit to the Rock. 

‘Shall I get the will executed, 
or not?’ murmured poor Caroline 
from her sleepless bed, when the 
household was hushed in sleep. 
‘It seems agreat chance. Perhaps 
Heaven will help me 


GIRL AND WOMAN. 
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Eyes like blue violets, gleaming gold hair, 
Parted red lips and wondering air, 

Fresh rounded cheeks and innocent brow 
Of a child to whom grief is a stranger now. 


Sad faded eyes and silvering hair, 

Brow marked with many a cross and a care, 
Thin hands whose labour is nearly done, 
Calm smile of happiness lost and won. 


Closely they sit as the twilight grows, 
The opening blossom, the withered rose : 
O, say, for which shall I pity find— 

Her life all to come, or hers left behind ? 
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Amoncst the many beautiful and 
talented women who reigned queens 
of fashion during the eighteenth 
century, none created more sensa- 
tion than Madame de Genlis, Mar- 
quise de Sillery—a woman cele- 
brated alike for her genius and her 
indiscretions, her talent and her 
misfortunes. 

A thorough Frenchwoman, her 
picture presents two aspects to our 
view: one good, one bad ; yet both 
so strangely blended, that one seems 
inseparable from the other. 

Over her faults hangs a fascina- 
tion that makes us forgive what we 
condemn; while her virtues are 
free from the austere severity that 
characterises many of her contem- 
poraries. 

Vain and frivolous to a degree, 
she was the staid and revered 
teacher of youth; suspected of 
being the mistress of a profligate 
prince, she was the honoured go- 
verness of his children, the friend 
of every learned man and woman 
of her time. 

Indecorous and free in her own 
life and conversation, she was the 
grave and rigid preceptress of mo- 
rality in her pupils. 

Impetuous, ardent, fond of plea- 
sure, and constantly seeking ad- 
miration, her books on education 
teach nothing but what is pure and 
good. 

Whatever her errors, they were 
confined to her own individuality. 
She has left the world some of the 
finest and most instructive works 
that were ever penned. 

Her activity was unceasing, her 
courage immense. She never wast- 
ed a moment, or thought anything 


beneath her notice. With her it 
was never ‘ too late to learn.’ 

At the age of seventy she re- 
read all the classics of Louis the 
Fourteenth’s time. At eighty she 
published some of her most charm- 
ing books. 

Beneath a gay and frivolous ex- 
terior she concealed an indomit- 
able and energetic will, that en- 
abled her to surmount every ob- 
stacle ; while the pietyand devotion 
she mixed so curiously with her 
worldly life bore her bravely through 
the trials and sufferings of her later 
years, and enabled her to die with 
penitence and resignation. 

It is sad that a nature so capable 
of everything great and good should 
lie beneath the stigma of a guilty 
liaison with a prince celebrated 
only for his coarse brutality. 

As time goes on, if the white- 
washing to which our historical 
celebrities have lately been sub- 
jected progresses, no doubt, in two 
or three more centuries, the cha- 
racter of Madame de Genlis will 
stand forth to the eyes of her ad- 
mirers as pure and stainless as Lu- 
cretia Borgia’s does in ours. But 
till that happy time arrives, the fair 
fame of the Marquise de Sillery 
will remain tainted with the foul 
blot that it gained by her connec- 
tion with Philippe ‘Egalité. 

Stéphanie Félicité de St. Aubin 
was born at Champcéri, in Bur- 
gundy, on the 25th of January 1746, 
of poor but noble parents. Her 
father, whose family name was Du- 
crest, bought the marquisate of St. 
Aubin when she was only a child, 
and caused his little daughter to 
be received as a canoness in the 
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chapter of Aix, near Lyons, under 
the title of Countess of Bourbon 
Lancy, of which village he was 
seigneur. The little countess pass- 
ed her early years in the half-feudal, 
half-ruinous castle of St. Aubin, 
under the care of her mother and 
a devout ill-informed governess, 
Mademoiselle de St. Mars. To 
her mother she seems to have owed 
her literary and artistic talent; for 
Madame de St. Aubin was both an 
authoress and an excellent amateur 
actress; while her governess im- 
parted to her her only great accom- 
plishment, music, in which Sté- 
phanie soon became a proficient, 
and also inculcated the lessons of 
piety, which she never forgot, but 
which proved her consolation in 
her declining years. 

Fostered by a too indulgent mo- 
ther, the seeds of vanity were early 
implanted in the child’s heart. She 
was exceedingly pretty, and con- 
stantly informed of the fact; her 
acting was extolled to the skies; 


and the part of Love being as- 
signed to her, she acquitted herself 
to such perfection, and looked so 
charming, that Madame de St. Au- 
bin caused several suits to be made 
for her, that she might always be 


habited in this attire. It consisted 
of a rose-coloured skirt covered 
with point-lace and flowers, a pair 
of blue wings, and buskins of straw- 
colour and silver. 

In this costume, her long hair 
flowing over her shoulders, she 
figured every day, the only change 
being that when she went to church 
her wings were taken off, and she 
was enveloped in a cloak. 

What wonder, then, that the 
young Stéphanie became vain and 
romantic, fond of sequestering her- 
self in the deep woods that sur- 
rounded their domain, holding long 
conversations with herself or the 
imaginary beings with whom her 
fancy peopled the lonely glades? 
Her father strove to make her a 
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strong-minded woman, by forcing 
her to brave dangers, and overcome 
her horror of reptiles by handling 
them; and before she was able to 
write she evinced her talent for 
composition by dictating comedies 
and novels to her governess. 

One of her chief amusements 
was to lower herself by a rope from 
her window, and teach a collection 
of little peasant boys, who congre- 
gated on the sward below, verses 
from the tragedies of Mademoiselle 
Barbier and the catechism; thus 
early exercising the remarkable ta- 
lent which made her in after-time 
the instructress of the princes of 
France. 

The Marquis de St. Aubin, how- 
ever, became involved in pecuniary 
difficulties, and was obliged to quit 
France, and resume the more hum- 
ble name of Ducrest. 

Possessed of only twelve hun- 
dred francs a-year, Madame Du- 
crest took her youthful daughter to 
Paris, where, their rank admitting 
them to the best society, Stéphanie 
was not long in making a sensation. 

It is amusing to read her de- 
scription of the means employed 
to render her perfect in style and 
appearance. She says: ‘I had two 
teeth pulled out ; I had whalebone 
stays, which hurt me terribly; I 
had tight shoes, which rendered it 
impossible for me to walk; three 
or four thousand curl-papers in my 
head ; and was also obliged to wear 
ahoop. I had an iron collar on my 
neck, and was forced to wear gog- 
gles four hours a-day to prevent 
my squinting.’ 

Besides this, she practised twelve 
hours a-day both on the piano and 
harp, on which instruments, young 
as she was, she was already a pro- 
ficient. Her great gifts attract- 
ing the attention of a celebrated 
financier, M. de Poplinére, he gen- 
erously invited her mother and her- 
self tohis house, and had her taught 
music, dancing, and elocution. 
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So charming was she even then, 
at only thirteen years of age, and 
so deeply did she ingratiate herself 
into his heart, that the old man 
could not forbear exclaiming ‘ Que/ 
dommage /” when he thought of the 
disparity in their years: and she, 
understanding his amorous sighs, 
thought ‘ Que/ dommage ! also. 

There is no doubt her talents 
for music and acting were made 
use of by her mother in a pecuni- 
ary point of view; but, however 
derogatory to their rank and dig- 
nity, it did not prevent her receiv- 
ing numerous offers of marriage, 
some of which she describes very 
wittily in her memoirs. It remain- 
ed, however, for M. de Genlis, a 
young French naval officer, to win 
the flower so many desired to wear, 
and their courtship and acquaint- 
ance was as romantic as the rest 
of her life. 

M. de Genlis had been taken a 
prisoner by the English, and was 
confined in the same prison with 


M. Ducrest, who, never weary of 
talking of his wife and daughter, 
showed his young friend her por- 
trait, and read to him her mother’s 


eulogising letters. These inflamed 
the imagination of the gallant of- 
ficer, who, when he regained his 
liberty, flew to Paris to call upon 
the beauty, who had already won 
his heart, and made her an offer of 
his hand and fortune. 

Stéphanie was then seventeen, 
and in the very zenith of her charms. 
A sweet, coquettish, piquant face, 
large black eyes, and a mass of 
light-brown hair; a nose resem- 
bling Roxalane’s ; a mouth rosy 
and bewitching, with the most fas- 
cinating smile in the world ; a tall 
elegant figure, crowned with inde- 
scribable grace, completed his 
slavery. He married her at mid- 
night, braving the anger of his 
high-born relatives ; and Stéphanie 
de Genlis was soon on the high- 
road to fame. 


Madame de Genlis. 


The early years of her married 
life seem to have been like all the 
rest—a mixture of frivolity and 
hard study. She would do the 
wildest things, of which other wo- 
men would have been ashamed— 
as, for instance, dressing in dis- 
guise, and mixing in low society, 
and dancing with footmen and 
peasants. Even sacred objects did 
not escape her levity. Her hus- 
band placed her in a convent when 
he went to join his regiment (hav- 
ing since their marriage left the ma- 
rines and obtained a colonelcy in 
the grenadiers); and the giddy 
young wife passed her time in play- 
ing tricks on theabbess, or inrouging 
and patching the old nuns when 
they were asleep at night in their 
cells. At other times she dressed 
herself as the devil, with horns upon 
her head, and nearly terrified the 
novices to death by perambulating 
the corridors after dark. 

When her husband returned, he 
took her to their estate at Genlis, 
and introduced her by degrees to 
his relatives, who soon yielded 
to the wonderful fascination 
she exercised on all who came 
under its influence, and which 
never left her till her death. Her 
great musical talents made her 
eagerly sought after ; her desire of 
pleasing was often subjected to 
severe tests. She relates, with 
much archness, how when her hus- 
band took her to stay with the 
Countess d’Estournelle, his rela- 
tive, the only child of that lady, 
an enfant terrible of five years, in- 
sisted on having her bonnet to play 
with, which he quickly destroyed ; 
and who also would never allow 
her to play the harp unless he, 
seated at her feet, twanged at the 
bass strings himself in unutterable 
discord. Madame de Genlis bore 
all this with sweetness and smiles; 
for which the small fiend appears 
to have rewarded her with his con- 
stant presence and affection. 
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Besides the harp, she played on 
the harpsichord, the guitar, the viol, 
and the bagpipes. She was the first 
person also to introduce the harp 
into Italy. 

Madame de Genlis’s wit, beauty, 
and accomplishments, added to 
her husband’s rank, soon placed 
her in the first society ; and it was 
not long before her cleverness and 
aptitude for intrigue obtained her 
the position which influenced all 
her future. 

The old Duke of Orleans had 
for a mistress a courtesan named 
Marquise, whose low origin de- 
barred the ladies of the court from 
attending the fétes he lavished 
on her. These ladies determined 
to give him another—a lady of 
their own rank and position ; and 
the Marchioness of Montesson, a 
handsome widow and Madame de 
Genlis’s aunt, was fixed upon as 
the substitute for the actress Mar- 
quise. The duke fell into the 
snare; but Madame de Genlis 
played her part so well, that she 
actually seduced the old prince 
into marrying her aunt, to the mor- 
tification of all the other conspi- 
rators. 

For this she obtained a position 
in the household of the young 
Duchess of Chartres, and became 
for a time one of her greatest 
friends. 

It was during her residence at 
the Palais Royal that she published 
her first work, Ze 7hédtre d’ Educa- 
tion, to redeem an unfortunate 
gentleman, the Chevalier de Queis- 
sat, from perpetual imprisonment 
—an act which does great credit 
to her generosity and kindness of 
heart. She wrote plays, in which 
both she and her children acted, 
and was soon celebrated through- 
out Europe as an authoress. To 
amuse an enervated and decaying 
aristocracy, she instituted her ‘ Or- 
der of Perseverance,’ which she de- 
clared was of the oldest antiquity 
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in Poland. She pretended to have 
received the laws and statutes from 
her friends, the Princess Potocka 
and the Count of Brostocki ; while 
Stanislaus, king of Poland, helped 
her in her romantic fraud by writ- 
ing her a letter thanking her for 
the revival of this ancient order. 
The fashionable world went mad 
about it: every one desired to be 
enrolled. ‘The most amusing part 
was that the historian Rulhitre 
gravely informed her that he knew 
the order well, having read all 
about it during his researches in 
Poland. Madame de Genlis smiled, 
but held her peace ; and the order 
progressed till she herself allowed 
it to die out. 

In 1777, when she was only 
thirty-one, she was appointed go- 
verness to the Duchess of Chartres’ 
infant daughters, whom she took 
with her into the convent of Belle- 
chasse. 

Later on she was appointed go- 
verness to the three young princes, 
the first woman in France who had 
ever held such an honoured and 
important post. 

It was in the retreat of Belle- 
chasse that she spent what she 
terms the happiest portion of her 
life. Her intense love of children, 
and her wonderful talent for edu- 
cation, could be here exercised to 
the full. To her it was indeed a 
‘labour of love,’ and she spared 
no amount of time or pains to make 
her pupils worthy members of the 
society they were destined to 
adorn. 

Not content with instructing the 
young princes in every branch of 
polite literature, she had them 
taught various trades and other 
manual occupations, and took them 
to the Hotel Dieu, that they might 
know how to dress wounds. ‘ She 
made them,’ in the words of an 
eminent historian, ‘not merely 
princes, but men; giving a good 
solid basis to the educational struc- 
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ture she raised in them, and ad- 
mirably fitting them for the season 
of adversity that was so soon to be 
their lot. 

At Bellechasse she wrote several 
of her most delightful books—the 
last volumes of her Zhédtre d’Edu- 
cation, Les Veillées du Chéteau, and 
Adtle et Théodore; her greatest dis- 
appointment being in not receiving 
the Monthyon prize at the Aca- 
demy for Les Veilites du Chateau, 
it being awarded to a much infe- 
rior work by Madame d’Epinay. 

She passed her time alternately 
between Bellechasse and the Palais 
Royal, an honoured and distin- 
guished member of the gay little 
court, the friend both of the duke 
and his beautiful young wife ; for 
it was not till much later, when 
scandal had been busy with her 
name, that the indignant duchess 
resented the position of the accom- 
plished gouvernante, and tried, but 
in vain, to withdraw her children 
from her charge. 

Madame de Genlis’s fame as an 
authoress was now firmly esta- 
blished ; and on her first journey 
to England, where she stayed six 
weeks, she was received with every 
mark of distinction and esteem 
by the Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, mingled with the first so- 
ciety in London, and was eagerly 
sought after by men and women of 
note. The Duchess of Devonshire, 
Lord Mansfield, Fox, Sheridan, 
Burke—all claimed the honour of 
her acquaintance. It was on this 
occasion that she took back the 
moss-rose to France. 

The Revolution was the cause 
of her second journey to England, 
where she experienced but too bit- 
terly how little faith can be placed 
in the friendship or promises of 
human beings when the tide of 
misfortune once sets in. 

Formerly admired and féted, she 
was now shunned and disliked 
wherever she went. Scandal had 


been rife with her fair fame; and 
her connection with the house of 
Orleans and the Liberal party 
made her odious in the eyes of the 
Royalists and their allies. 

Miss Burney in her diary gives an 
interesting account of the mode of 
life of the exiles at this period. 
The quiet life at Bury of a help- 
less woman and three young girls, 
one a princess, was not exempt 
from the cruel and pitiless perse- 
cution that followed them for long 
years afterwards. 

The Duke of Orleans had ren- 
dered himself odious by the dis- 
honourable and unprincely part he 
took in the Revolution; and the 
support he gave to Madame de 
Genlis—by sanctioning her deten- 
tion of his children against the ex- 
press wish of their mother—did 
much to confirm suspicion against 
her ; while the almost adoring love 
shown by her pupils to their more 
than mother helped greatly to com- 
pensate her for her disappointed 
ambition and loss of caste. 

In 1792, they returned to Belle- 
chasse, only to leave again imme- 
diately for Tournay —the young 
princess being declared an exile. 
Here Madame de Genlis aided with 
all her tact and address the treason 
of Dumouriez; which, however, only 
ended in the Republican general 
flying for his life. 

M. de Genlis had previously re- 
sisted all her entreaties for him to 
leave Paris, preferring death to dis- 
honour; a death he met on the 
scaffold a few months laterfornobly 
refusing to subscribe to the king's 
death. 

Later still, Madame de Genlis 
was horrified at hearing that the 
Duke of Orleans had voted for the 
death of the unfortunate Louis—a 
fate he also was doomed to share in 
less than a twelvemonth after. 

At Tournay, the beautiful Pamela 
Seymour, a young English girlwhom 
Madame de Genlis styled her 
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adopted daughter, but whom scan- 
dal asserted to be her own child by 
Philippe Egalité, was married to the 
gallant but ill-fated Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, whose heart she hadwon 
by her wonderful loveliness and per- 
sonal accomplishments. 

Madame de Genlis was now 
doomed to feel all the bitterness of 
exile. Accompanied by Mademoi- 
selled’Orléans, Mademoiselle Sercy 
her niece, and the young Duke of 
Chartres, she fled from place to 
place, from Switzerland to Germany, 
meeting with nothing but inhospi- 
tality and insult. 

She found a shelter for a time in 
the convent of St. Clare, Bremgar- 
ten, Switzerland; where she had 
means sufficient to pay for herself 
and the two girls; but the young 
prince was obliged to leave them. 
She had taken the name of Madame 
Lennox, with her nieces the Misses 
Stuart; and under the assumed 
name of Corby, Louis Philippe, the 
future king of France, worked for 
his daily bread—rising every morn- 
ing at four o’clock to give lessons 
in mathematics in a college of the 
Grisons ; thus putting into practice 
the wise lessons taught him by his 
admirable instructress, and giving 
an example of heroic courage and 
fortitude to the world. 

In 1794, Madame de Genlis lost 
her beloved pupil, Mademoiselle 
d’Orléans, who left her to reside 
with the Princess of Conti; andsoon 
after she married her niece to a rich 
merchant in Hamburg; while she 
herself, retiring to Altona, gained 
her support by her pen and her 
talent for artificial flower-making. 

In 1801, she obtained permission 
to return to her beloved land of 
France ; no longer young, a sad 
and disappointed woman, but pos- 
sessing still to the full the wonder- 
ful energy of mind that never left 
her till her death. Bereft of her 
children and her pupils, she adopt- 
ed a young and beautiful boy, the 


child of a poor widow in Berlin, 
whom she called Casimir, after the 
son she had lost in his early child- 
hood. The great Napoleon, who 
was then consul, and who always 
read her works with interest and 
admiration, generously awarded her 
a pension of 240/., together with an 
apartment in the Arsenal; this 
she enjoyed till the restoration of 
the Bourbons—which fact, how- 
ever, made no difference with her, 
she having devoted herself to a 
purely literary life ; in which hon- 
ourable occupation she continued 
till her death in 1830—just six 
months after the accession of her 
former pupil to the throne. 

So passed away from life, at the 
age of eighty-four, one of the most 
remarkable women of her time. 
History awards her a place in its 
pages ; but her works, with the ex- 
ception of a few, are well-nigh for- 
gotten. She left the world nearly 
one hundred volumes, on all sub- 
jects save politics ; all well-written, 
all exhibiting the wonderful diver- 
sity of talent she possessed, joined 
with the gift of deep and original 
thought. 

Next to her educational works, 
her historical novels are decidedly 
the best. Napoleon could not lay 
dowr the Duchesse de la Valliere 
till he had finished it in tears; while 
Mademoiselle de Clermont is one of 
the most beautiful and touching 
sketches ever penned. 

Her chief ability consisted in 
sketching life-like portraits of the 
aristocracy. She was perfectly at 
home with countesses and dukes ; 
but when she attempted to describe 
the phases of lower life, through 
which she herself had passed, she 
generally failed, as in her novel of 
the Parvenu. She was a poetess 
as well as novelist, though her 
poems have been designated im- 
moral and indelicate. Her musical 
attainments were extraordinary, she 
drew and painted beautifully, made 
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artificial flowers, pocket-books, and 
portfolios of morocco; and boasted 
to Lady Morgan she knew twenty 
different trades, each of which would 
have procured her a living. 

Her memoirs are most interest- 
ing, not only for the account they 
give of the state of France during 
that memorable age, but also for 
her anecdotes of the remarkable 
personages she knew. 

There was no one great with 
whom she does not seem to have 
been acquainted, about whom she 
has not some tale to relate. 

Gliick, Rousseau, Voltaire, Gib- 
bon, Madame de Staél, Madame 
Roland, Madame du Barry, every 
actor of note in the drama of her 
life, pass in review beneath her pen. 
The women generally disliked her, 
jealous of her influence and herpen; 
and though joining with the impe- 
tuous daughter of Necker in their 
mutual dislike of the queen, she 
was ever her rival in a literary point 
of view. 

Marie Antoinette disliked Ma- 
dame deGenlis. It was that queen’s 
misfortune not to patronise litera- 
ture and the fine arts, and the ani- 
mosity between her and the brilliant 
Frenchwoman was productive only 
of evil to the unfortunate queen. 
One incident is worth relating. 
When Marie Antoinette was con- 
fined of her first child, Madame de 
Genlis sent her excuses through the 
Duchess of Chartres for not paying 
the customary visit. Marie Antot- 
nette proudly replied, that though 
Madame deGenlis might be missed 
at court on account of her celebrity, 
she was not of sufficient rank to 
authorise her making excuses. This 
being repeated to the wounded 
authoress, she wrote bitterly against 
the queen ; who retaliated by con- 
demning her conduct and literary 
productions. Poor Marie Antoi- 
nette knew not how to conciliate, 
and the clever literary lady got the 
best, or the worst, of the battle. 


Madame de Geniis. 


Her first meeting with Rousseau 
is amusing. She had been told in 
confidence that M. de Genlis meant 
to introduce Préville the actor dress- 
ed in disguise as M. Rousseau. 
Soon after this, M. de Genlis told 
her that Rousseau had expressed a 
great desire to hear her play on the 
harp; and she, believing that it was 
Préville, cast aside her natural timi- 
dity, and talked, laughed, and played 
with such vivacity that Rousseau 
was charmed. Her confusion was 
great on hearing the truth after his 
departure ; but M. Rousseau never 
forgot the first impression she had 
made on him. 

Voltaire she detested. The de- 
scription of her visit to Fermoy, 
and her reception by the philoso- 
pher, is characteristic of them both. 
She describes him, his house, his 
family, with great point and spirit; 
professes herself disgusted with 
his blasphemous expressions; and 
ends by relating an anecdote of 
him and the Emperor Napoleon. 
It appears the emperor had to pass 
near Fermoy, and Voltaire, expect- 
ing he would be sure to stop to see 
him, prepared a fete and composed 
some verses in honour of his il- 
lustrious visitor; but the emperor 
passed without stopping or speak- 
ing one word. When he had nearly 
reached Fermoy, some one asked 
him if he wished to meet Voltaire. 
Napoleon replied, with sarcastic 
brevity, ‘ Won ; je /e connais assez 

Equally entertaining is Madame 
de Genlis’s account of Gessner: 
‘Gessner invited me to go and see 
him at his country house. I hadan 
extreme curiosity to know his wife, 
whom he married for love, and who 
made him a poet. I represented 
her to myself under the figure of a 
charming shepherdess, and imagin- 
ed the habitation of Gessner must 
be an elegant cottage surrounded 
by groves and flowers. I arrived 
at his house; I crossed a little gar- 
den only filled with carrots and cab- 
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bages, which began a little to de- 
range my ideas of eclogues and 
idyls; which were entirely over- 
turned on entering the parlour by 
the smoke oftobacco, which formed 
a complete cloud, through which I 
perceived Gessner smoking his pipe 
and drinking his beer; and sitting 
beside him a good woman in a short 
skirt and skeleton cap, knitting in- 
dustriously.’ 

So much for the power of ima- 
gination ; but she left this amiable 
couple full of admiration at the sim- 
plicity and happiness of their exist- 
ence. 

Madame de Genlis’s memoirs, 
which fill ten octavo volumes, give 
us a great insight into the manners 
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of the times and her own individual 
character. 

Though she is silent as to the 
great scandal that embittered her 
days, she lays her faults as well as 
her virtues openly before us. Her 
vanity, her insincerity, her impru- 
dence, her ambition, are all equally 
exposed to public gaze and censure. 
We may forgive her for passing over 
in silence the blot in her otherwise 
stainless escutcheon, the truth of 
which is known to God alone, 
and which only He can pardon. 

If she sinned, she also suffered 
deeply. The end of her life was 
passed in deep penitenceand prayer, 
her last expressions those of Chris- 
tian resignation and humility. 





HOPE. 
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SHROUDING the heart in robe of deepest gloom, 
Its life-blood chilled with bodings of the tomb; 
Darkness of night above, beneath, around ; 

Our lives with fateful mockeries abound! 
Apples of Sodom are our brightest dreams; 

And they who live the longest know what seems 
So full of promise, hopeful, bright, and gay, 

Is but the mirage of Life’s desert-way. 

The child will build its castles in the air, 

While youth, presumptuous, higher flights must dare; 
In riper years on both the truth divine 

Flashes its radiance—be this wisdom thine: 
‘Hope on, hope ever; through the darkest day, 
‘Behind the cloud still shines the sunny ray.’ 





WHAT WAS IT? 


——~>—— 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue facts which I am about to 
narrate, though scarcely credible, 
actually occurred within my own 
personal knowledge, while on a 
visit to Gorrington Hall, situated 
in the county of York. 

Several years previous to that 
time, whilst passing a few weeks at 
Sainville, a fashionable watering- 
place in the south of France, I ac- 
cidentally became acquainted with 
Mrs. Lane —a lady of great per- 
sonal attractions, then also on a 
visit, with her husband, to the 
same gay seaport town. 

Life on the Continent is more 
sociable and free from the conven- 
tionalities we meet with so much in 
our native land, and a few weeks 
had scarcely passed before I found 
myself on terms of great intimacy 
with my friends, and a frequent 
and welcome guest at their house. 

Mr. Lane was a tall delicate- 
looking man, of an amiable dis- 
position and pleasing manners, 
and very much attached to his 
wife—a bright lovely creature, but 
of a passionate and imperious na- 
ture scarcely to’ be expected in 
such a fetite form. 

A very short time sufficed to 
show me that in most matters she 
did as she liked, and that he rarely 
thwarted her in anything. Why 
this was so, subsequent events 
showed only too plainly. 

After a time their visit came to 
an end. We parted with mutual 
expressions of regret, and for seve- 
ral years I entirely lost sight of 
them, till, in 186—, we were again 
thrown together, though under very 
different circumstances. To my 


great surprise, I learnt that during 
the intervening time Mrs. Lane 
had become a widow; and after 
mourning her husband scarcely a 
twelvemonth had again married, 
much to the indignation of her 
first husband’s relations. With her 
second husband, I was told, quite 
a romantic story was connected ; 
he having loved her in secret, and 
with all the misery of unrequited 
love, from her girlhood. 

In the winter of the same year 
I received a pressing invitation 
from my friend’s mother (whose 
acquaintance I had also formerly 
made at Sainville) to spend a 
couple of months with her at 
Gorrington Hall, adding, as an 
additional inducement, that her 
daughter Mrs. Serle and her hus- 
band were also coming to spend 
some little time with her, and that 
she was most anxious to introduce 
her second spouse to me, and to 
resume our old acquaintance. After 
a little deliberation, I accepted the 
invitation. O, how often have I 
regretted having done so! How 
much suffering should I have been 
spared! and how many sights, of 
which even the recollection seems 
like a hideous dream! But I will 
not anticipate. When I arrived at 
Gorrington Hall, I received a most 
warm welcome from Mrs. Ashton, 
who, seeing that I was much fa- 
tigued by my long journey, in- 
sisted on my taking some refresh- 
ment, and then resting for a few 
hours before making my appear- 
ance at the dinner-table. 

My bedroom, a large and hand- 
somely furnished chamber, was on 
the first floor, and opened into a 
long dreary passage; at the farther 
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end of which, even at that early 
period, I noticed a strange-look- 
ing door. Several other bedrooms 
opened into the same passage. I 
mention these particulars in order 
to render what follows more easily 
understood. Fatigue prevented my 
noticing more just then, and I fell 
asleep only to awake at the sound 
of the dinner-bell. 

When [entered the drawing-room, 
I was much struck by a strange 
dreary look in the appearance of 
the room ; which, notwithstanding 
the blazing fire on the hearth, im- 
pressed me with a feeling of chilli- 
ness, for which I could not account. 
The entrance of my hostess, and 
the arrival of the guests she had 
asked to meet me, soon, however, 
dispelled these uncomfortable sen- 
sations. One of the first arrivals, 
a Mr. Bluett, at once attracted my 
attention. He was a man of strik- 
ing appearance, and about forty 
years of age. There was some- 
thing very noble and commanding 


in his air; his eyes were keen and 
penetrating ; and force and energy 
were expressed in every lineament 


of his face. The first few words 
that he spoke impressed me fa- 
vourably, and I immediately felt 
as much at my ease as if I had 
known him for years. I could not 
help being struck by the anxiety 
that flitted over Mrs. Ashton’s face 
each time he addressed me, and 
I secretly wondered what could be 
the cause of it. Later in the even- 
ing I learnt that Mr. Bluett would 
probably be her guest for several 
days. This rather surprised me, 
as she had not previously men- 
tioned the fact of her expecting 
another visitor at the Hall. On 
his part he seemed also surprised, 
and told me he had not been in- 
formed of my intended visit ; and 
his brow contracted as he listened 
to my account of the pressing in- 
vitation Mrs. Ashton had sent me, 
coupled with the additional induce- 
VOL, VI. 
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ment she held out of meeting there 
shortly the newly married couple. 
When I ended, he remained some 
moments silent, and then said, 

‘Excuse me, Miss Wynne, but 
have you long been acquainted 
with Mrs, Serle ?” 

‘I first made her acquaintance 
at Sainville, where she resided for 
some time with her first husband, 
Mr. Lane. Her fascinating man- 
ners and lively disposition greatly 
attracted me, and we became very 
intimate. For a time I lost sight 
of her ; but last year learnt, to my 
surprise, that she had married 
again, after only a year’s widow- 
hood.’ 

Our conversation was here in- 
terrupted by a deep moan, which 
seemed to proceed from some 
source close at hand. Mr. Bluett 
sprang to his feet, whilst I turned 
in alarm towards Mrs. Ashton, per- 
ceiving that a deadly pallor had 
overspread her face at the strange 
sound. Recovering herself with a 
strong effort from this sudden ter- 
ror, she rose and rang the bell, 
and desired the servant who ans- 
wered it to take lights and search 
the house thoroughly, in order to 
discover the cause. Mr. Bluett 
left the room with him, having 
volunteered to aid him in his ef- 
fort to solve the mystery; and 
Mrs. Ashton tried to reassure me, 
saying it was perhaps foolish to 
take so much trouble about such a 
trifle. 

Mr. Bluett returned after a short 
absence, having been quite unsuc- 
cessful in his search; and although 
he made light of it, saying, ‘It 
must have been our fancy, or per- 
haps caused by some sudden gust 
of wind,’ I could not help remark- 
ing that he looked very grave. 

After I had retired to rest that 
night, I was unable to dispel the 
uncomfortable feelings left by this 
strange incident, and I remained 
awake for some time, vainly court- 
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ing the sleep which refused to visit 
my wearied eyelids. At last I fell 
into a slight doze, from which, how- 
ever, I was soon roused by sounds, 
the recollection of which even now 
causes me to shudder, as at the re- 
membrance of some horrid night- 
mare, so associated are they in my 
mind with the terrible events which 
followed —the account of which 
must be reserved for another chap- 
ter. 


CHAPTER II. 


THOUGH many, years have elapsed 
since the events which I now nar- 
rate actually happened, they are as 
vividly impressed on my mind as 
if but of yesterday's occurrence. 
All my life I had been a disbe- 
liever in what are commonly call- 
ed ‘ghosts,’ and being naturally of 
a fearless spirit, was not likely to 
fall easily a prey to any such 
morbid fallacies, as I then deemed 
them. 

The frst impression I received, 
on being so suddenly awakened 
from sleep, was that the sound I 
heard was in some way connected 
with a dream ; but there could be 
no such explanation now, for I was 
as thoroughly awake as if I had 
not closed my eyes at all. Yes, 
there it was again! It was no 
strange and dreadful dream, but 
an unmistakable reality—a deep 
unearthly moan, filling the silence 
of that night with its mournful ca- 
dence. Brave as I was, it thrilled 
my soul with a nameless dread and 
horror that for a time utterly in- 
capacitated me from moving, much 
less from seeking to discover the 
cause. 

At length, conquering these feel- 
ings by a strong effort, I hastily 
threw on some clothing, and re- 
lighted the wax-candles on the 
toilet-table. Then, as it struck me 
that possibly some one was ill and 
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requiring assistance, I tried to dis- 
miss the uncomfortable sensations 
that still possessed me, and, candle 
in hand, I advanced to the door. 
But my footsteps were arrested by 
another sound—a heavy tread as- 
cending the stairs, and approach- 
ing my door. My conjectures, then, 
might still be mght with regard to 
illness, and I hastily threw open the 
door, but could see no one; and 
yet, surely I could not have been 
mistaken! Those footsteps seemed 
familiar to me, and I paused to 
consider whose they could possi- 
bly be, when once more I heard 
them receding along the passage, 
till, on reaching the stairs, they 
halted for a while, and then, slowly 
descending, gradually died away in 
the distance. Not knowing what 
to think, I retraced my steps, and 
tried to persuade myself that I was 
the victim of some hoax; and, 
somewhat angry with myself for 
feeling alarmed, I once more re- 
tired to rest, though not to sleep, 
for throughout the long weary hours 
the same sounds recurred till day- 
break, and with the light I gained 
the sleep for which I craved. 

At breakfast that morning Mr. 
Bluett observed my pale and wea- 
ried looks, and kindly inquired 
whether I had slept well. As he 
did so, I noticed on Mrs. Ashton’s 
face a sudden flush, and wondered 
what in those few words could have 
annoyed her. But nothing farther 
occurred ; and when the morning 
meal was ended, Mr. Bluett sug- 
gested a turn in the fresh air, and 
offered to show me the beautiful 
grounds belonging to the Hall. 

To this I readily agreed, as the 
sun was shining brightly, and I felt 
that the keen frosty air would re- 
fresh me after my troubled night. 
The day was pale and cloudless, 
and the sun’s rays, though devoid 
of warmth, invested everything 
around with a cheerful radiance ; 
the trees and bushes glistened with 
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icicles, and scarlet berries peeped 
from beneath their pure white 
shroud of snow, which had fallen 
heavily during the night, and now 
lay thickly covering the ground. 

The beauty of the scene for 
a while drove from my mind all un- 
pleasant thoughts, and we chatted 
merrily on indifferent subjects, till 
a sudden turning ot ourpath brought 
us once more in view of the house, 
when a strange silence unwittingly 
seized my companion as well as 
myself. This he at last broke by 
saying : 

‘Was not that a strange occur- 
rence last evening, Miss Wynne? 
I can scarcely believe that we could 
have been mistaken as to the pe- 
culiar nature of the sound we heard, 
and yet the cause is wrapped in 
strange mystery. I am certain that 
no one could have been hidden 
near the house, for John and I 
searched everywhere most care- 
fully ; and we examined the ground 
also, but not the slightest trace ot 
the footsteps of either man or beast 
was visible on the unbroken snow.’ 

‘I am sorely puzzled myself what 
to think of it,’ I replied. ‘If I were 
a believer in the superstitious, I 
might feel inclined to think that 
the house was haunted; but of 
course no sensible person could 
believe in such rubbish. Do you 
think, Mr. Bluett, that the servants 
have been playing us a trick ? 

‘Scarcely. I do not think they 
would dare to take such a liberty 
at Gorrington Hall. But may I 
ask you—did you hear nothing in 
the night ?” 

‘Well, I must confess that I did. 
In fact, my sleep was completely 
broken by most unaccountable 
noises, which continued up to an 
early hour this morning. But it 
occurred to me to-day that per- 
haps one of the household is a 
sleep-walker.’ 

‘So I at first imagined; for I 
must tell you, Miss Wynne, the 
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same sounds prevented my sleep- 
ing ; and being determined to find 
out if it were so, I carefully exa- 
mined the house, but could see 
nothing, although, when traversing 
the long corridor, I distinctly heard 
a heavy footstep before me, which 
gradually died away in the distance 
as I stopped to listen to it. I must 
confess that I feel completely baf- 
fled ; for had it been a hoax played 
by one of the servants, I must have 
discovered it after the pains I took 
to do so. But here comes our 
hostess ; let us drop the subject, for 
she might possibly feel alarmed.’ 

That afternoon, having some pur- 
chases to make, I drove into the 
small fishing village adjoining. Mrs. 
Ashton begged me to excuse her 
accompanying me, pleading a bad 
headache. It was a quaint little 
place, consisting merely of a few 
fishermen’s cottages, diversified by 
several small shops—the principal 
of them being the post-office, to 
which letters came in small num- 
bers and at rare intervals—and 
clustered round the church, There 
were also a few farms in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Having completed my purchases, 
I directed the shopman to send 
them to Gorrington Hall, and was 
leaving the shop, when he said, 

‘I beg your pardon, ma’am, but 
did you say Gorrington Hall? 

‘Yes; I am staying there with 
Mrs. Ashton, and will thank you 
to let me have my parcel with as 
little delay as possible.’ 

What had I said that caused the 
little man to look so scared ? Mus- 
ing on this, I reéntered the car- 
riage, but could think of nothing 
in the few words I addressed to 
him that could possibly have pro- 
duced that sudden change in his 
manner and appearance ; and be- 
ginning to doubt whether he was 
in his right mind, I determined to 
ask my hostess, on my return home, 
whether such was the case. In the 
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evening our conversation happened 
to turn on the beauties of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, and re- 
membering my afternoon’s adven- 
ture, I said: 

‘Can you tell me, Mrs. Ashton, 
anything respecting S— the linen- 
draper (if such he may be called) 
in Combe? His manner was so 
peculiar at one time, that I doubted 
whether the poor man was in his 
right mind, especially when I de- 
sired him to send some articles I 
had purchased to Gorrington Hall, 
which seemed suddenly to petrify 
him with astonishment. 

‘I do not know much of Combe 
or its inhabitants,’ she replied eva- 
sively, at the same time endea- 
vouring to conceal the deep flush 
which overspread her features at 
my words. 

Mystery on mystery! I began 
to feel that there was something in 
the air of Gorrington which strange- 
ly affected every one with whom I 
came in contact. Mr. Bluett, who 
was engaged in looking at a book 
of prints, unconscious of what had 
passed, remarked upon the quaint- 
ness of the little fishing town and 
the simple nature of its inhabitants, 
adding, 

‘By the way, that reminds me 
of a queer old fisherman I met on 
the beach this afternoon. He 
seemed well acquainted with Gor- 
rington and most of its residents 
—amongst others, with poor Mr. 
Lane. I was not aware, Mrs. 
Ashton, that he had ever resided 
here.’ 

Mrs. Ashton seemed too much 
overcome to reply immediately. 
Surely, I thought, she must have 
been very much attached to her 
son-in-law to be so much affected 
by the mere mention of his name 
after such a lapse of time. Re- 
covering herself, however, she said : 

‘ My poor son-in-law bought this 
house several years previous to his 
death—indeed, he spared neither 
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money nor pains in furnishing it 
and laying out the grounds. Being 
naturally fond of flowers, he spent 
a great part of his time in their 
cultivation. My daughter has ne- 
ver had the heart since his loss to 
care for them, which accounts for 
their present neglected state. Ah, 
his death was indeed a sad blow 
to us all, and I never thought my 
daughter could have got over it, so 
completely prostrated was she by 
the crushing trial; and I too felt it 
most deeply. Poor Arthur ! 

Her words were here interrupted 
by the same unearthly moan that 
had so startled us the preceding 
night, never to be forgotten in its 
deep wailing anguish. Again and 
again it thrilled on our horror- 
stricken souls with an intensity 
that, for the moment, rendered us 
incapable of action. An icy breath 
fanned our cheeks, and a strange 
rustling seemed to fill the air, and 
then all was still. 

The first thing I saw on recover- 
ing my self-possession was Mr. 
Bluett bending over Mrs. Ashton’s 
inanimate form ; for she had faint- 
ed, and it was long before the re- 
storatives we applied had the 
desired effect of reviving her. Ne- 
ver, to my dying day, shall I for- 
get the terror depicted in her eyes 
as she slowly opened them, and 
exclaiming in horror-stricken tones, 
‘O, for Heaven’s sake, pity me ; 
have mercy on me, or kill me at 
once! again relapsed into un- 
consciousness. 


CHAPTER III. 


SEVERAL hours passed before 
Mrs. Ashton completely recovered 
the shock caused by the circum- 
stances recorded above, and out 
of consideration for her feelings, 
I refrained from making any com- 
ment on their extraordinary nature. 
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At length she fell into a quiet 
slumber, and leaving her in the 
charge of her maid, I returned to 
my room to think over the late 
strange events. Drawing an arm- 
chair to the fireside, I mused a- 
while, but failed to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion. Therecould 
be no doubt now as to the reality 
of the sound we had heard, but 
whence it proceeded was wrapt in 
a seemingly impenetrable mystery. 
The strangest point in it was, that 
Mr. Bluett, with all his keen pene- 
tration and sound judgment, was 
as much puzzled as myself. Well, 
it was useless trying to solve it 
now, and to-morrow I would again 
ask his opinion on the subject. 
Here my reverie was cut short by 
a loud knocking, which seemed to 
proceed from the adjoining room. 
To make what follows clearer to 
my readers, I must explain that 
my room opened into another, the 
door of which was locked, and (I 
had been told) was used only as a 
lumber-room. It therefore seemed 
strange to me that, at that late 
hour, any of the servants should 
be engaged there, and at that time 
I was not aware of there being no 
means of communication with it 
but through my bedroom. 

As I listened it struck me that 
it was no ordinary knocking that 
I heard. What could it possibly 
be? Yes! there it was again, the 
sounds coming clear and distinct 
on the still night-air ; and I counted 
one—two—three dull blows, as if 
caused by a heavy body falling 
against the door. 

To say the least of it, this was 
most strange and exciting. After 
all, was it possible that there was 
some truth in old superstitions, and 
that the house was really ‘haunted’? 
But no! I would not entertain such 
a foolish notion, so opposed to all 
my old convictions. Surely my 
nerves were becoming strangely 
affected by the air of Gorrington, 
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and I must rouse myself and take 
air aud exercise. 

Here my cogitations were again 
cut short, and this time by no mere 
fancy, for Mrs. Ashton herself threw 
open my door, and advanced trem- 
blingly towards me. She looked 
very pale and wan, as I saw at the 
first glance; but what most im- 
pressed me at the time was an ex- 
pression of nameless terror that 
seemed to pervade every lineament 
of her countenance. Much shocked 
at her appearance, I inquired the 
cause. 

‘I scarcely know myself,’ she re- 
plied ; and still shaking in every 
limb, she sank into the chair which 
I had just quitted. ‘Only let me 
stay here with you, I implore you. 
I cannot remain in that room 
alone ; it will kill me’ And shud- 
dering, as at some fearful recollec- 
tion, she covered her face with her 
hands. 

I tried to calm her, and partially 
succeeded ; and having induced 
her to lie down and rest on my 
bed, I determined to sit up all 
night in case she should again re- 
quire assistance, as she was evi- 
dently suffering severely from some 
sudden shock to her nervous sys- 
tem. But I knew not what was 
before me, and never shall I forget 
that night’s experience. Even my 
own stout spirit had quailed al- 
ready, and now it was to endure 
far greater terror. Through the 
long night-watches paced those un- 
wearied footsteps, only pausing to 
make the night-air echo with that 
moan of more than mortal anguish, 
the wail as of a lost spirit doomed 
to the blackness of despair. 

These were not the only dis- 
turbers of my rest. Strange rust- 
lings—dull thuds, as of some heavy 
body striking the floor, the wall, 
the door—resounded from the ad- 
joining room ; whilst at times an 
icy breath seemed to pervade the 
very room in which I sat, till I 
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shivered with the cold, and held 
my breath tremblingly till it passed 
away. At length morning dawned, 
and gradually the sounds subsided 
as on the night before, when, utter- 
ly exhausted, I fell into a heavy 
sleep. 

I know not how long I slept, 
but when at last I awoke, I found 
that Mrs. Ashton had quitted the 
chamber without disturbing me, 
and that the morning was evident- 
ly pretty far advanced, for the sun’s 
rays were beaming brightly into 
the room. After a hasty toilette, 
I descended to the breakfast-room, 
where I found Mr. Bluett alone. 
He soon informed me that Mrs. 
Ashton had suddenly left the room 
to see someone who had called on 
business, and that she had re- 
quested that we would not wait 
breakfast for her, as she might pos- 
sibly be engaged for some time 
with her visitor. 

‘I may conclude,’ I said, ‘ that 
Mrs. Ashton is better this morn- 
ing. I confess her state rather 
alarmed me last night.’ 

‘Yes: she will not allow that 
she feels ill this morning; but I 
could not but notice her pale wan 
looks. I trust that you have passed 
a quiet night, Miss Wynne, although 
I can scarcely hope so, judging 
from my own experience of sounds 
which in this house make the night 
weary and sleepless.’ 

‘I cannot give a better account 
of my own,’ I replied, ‘for the 
night has been a dreadful one to 
me; and I proceeded to relate 
what had occurred. 

He looked very grave, and re- 
mained silent. After a time, and 
with a troubled look, he said to 
me, 

‘I think I ought to let you know 
what I gleaned yesterday from the 
old fisherman, whom I met in my 
walk, respecting the reputation 
which this residence has gained in 
the neighbourhood. I give you 
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credit for possessing a brave spirit, 
or I should hesitate to say any- 
thing that might increase your pre- 
sent uneasiness. The old man 
hinted that some dark crime was 
supposed to have been committed 
here, and that in consequence of it 
the house was haunted with terri- 
ble sounds and sights. I smiled at 
this narrative, and the old man 
grew quite excited and angry, and 
left me, muttering “ Time will show 
you, sir, if Joe spakes the truth or 
na.” Now,certainly common sense 
precludes my believing this, and 
yet Iam completely mystified at 
what I have experienced here, for 
it is impossible to doubt the evi- 
dence of one’s own senses as to 
the actual existence of these strange 
sounds. Sometimes I am led to 
think, from Mrs. Ashton’s manner, 
that she knows more respecting 
their cause than she chooses to ac- 
knowledge ; and there may be a 
motive for the concealment. Per- 
haps you are not aware of the fact, 
that my principal object in visiting 
Gorrington Hall was to see it be- 
fore making final arrangements re- 
lative to its purchase. 

‘It appears that Mrs. Serle took 
a violent dislike to it as a resi- 
dence after her poor husband’s 
death, and could not be induced 
to live in it again; and this was 
not much to be wondered at consi- 
dering the sad circumstances. I be- 
lieve that this is the first time since 
his death that even her mother has 
consented to spend any time in it. 
But it could not be avoided, as it 
was expedient that one of the fa- 
mily should be here to superintend 
different matters before the pro- 
perty passed out of their hands 
altogether. 

‘I am, however, hesitating whe- 
ther I will conclude the purchase, 
till this mystery which hangs over 
the house can be cleared up to my 
satisfaction.’ 

‘ What you say surprises me very 
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much,’ I replied. ‘I had not the 
slightest notion that Mrs. Ashton, 
or rather Mrs. Serle, contemplated 
the sale of this place. It seems 
strange that it never should have 
been mentioned to me ; but per- 
haps the events of the last few days 
have put it out of her memory. 
You may rely on my not allowing 
myself to feel any foolish alarm re- 
specting what you have told me; 
but indeed I should be glad to 
have the mystery solved, and will 
gladly assist you, as far as I can, 
in bringing about that desirable 
result.’ 

Here we were interrupted by the 
sound of loud and angry voices in 
the hall; and shortly afterwards 
the front door was slammed vio- 
lently, and a rough ill-looking per- 
son disappeared down the avenue 
in front of the house. 

He was a short thick-set man, 
muffled up in a woollen comforter, 
which prevented my seeing his fea- 
tures, as he passed the windows of 
our room. What was there in this 
last simple wrapper to rivet my at- 
tention? Surely I had seen it be- 
fore, it seemed so familiar to me; 
and yet how could this be? 

The rest of the man’s dress was 
coarse and slovenly, and the style 
not corresponding with the fine 
colour and texture of the neck- 
wrapper, as I noticed when he 
again passed the house a few mi- 
nutes afterwards. Mr. Bluettseemed 
riveted by his appearance ; and he 
remained watching him till he was 
lost to sight. On this last occasion 
a servant accompanied him, carry- 
ing a large carpet-bag. 

On Mrs. Ashton’s return to the 
room, shortly after the man’s de- 
parture, she rallied us on our se- 
rious looks ; but though she spoke 
gaily I could easily see that her 
manner was only assumed to hide 
some recent agitation, traces of 
which still remained on her coun- 
tenance. ‘I have just received a 
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letter from my daughter,’ she said, 
‘ informing me that unexpected cir- 
cumstances require their immediate 
return to England, and that we 
shall see them here very shortly.’ 
We expressed pleasure at such wel- 
come news, and Mr. Bluett inquired 
whether they intended to stay long 
at Gorrington. 

‘ Well, no,’ she replied, much to 
my surprise; ‘ Mrs. Serle only 
speaks of spending a few hours 
with us, but her letter conveys her 
regret at this, with the hope that 
you, Miss Wynne and Mr. Bluett, 
will soon pay her a visit at her new 
residence, Glenville House. She 
seems most anxious that I should 
quit this house before Christmas ; 
but Iam doubtful whether that can 
be managed, as I have still much 
to do in many ways.’ 

‘I trust that you will allow me 
to help you, my dear Mrs. Ashton, 
for I shall be most happy to be 
useful,’ I replied. 

‘Thank you much, dear ; it was 
my intention to ask your assistance 
after lunch in looking over some 
things which are stored away in the 
lumber-room.’ 

Her words startled me, but I re- 
pressed all outward signs of what 
I felt. 

Mr. Bluett now left the room, 
saying that he should ride over to 
Whitby, our nearest post-town, to 
see his man of business about the 
speedy settlement of affairs in con- 
nection with Gorrington Hall, de- 
clining Mrs. Ashton’s pressing re- 
quest that he would postpone his 
ride till after lunch. I secretly 
wondered how he would act in the 
present conjuncture: to say the 
least of it, his position was a very 
perplexing one, and from its very 
nature could not be spoken of to 
Mrs. Ashton. 

When lunch was ended, my com- 
panion rose from the table, saying 
that the day being short it would 
be well not to delay our work in 
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the lumber-room, but commence 
at once. So a few minutes later 
found us traversing the long cor- 
ridor on our way to this apart- 
ment, not without much secret mis- 
giving on my part as to the result. 
‘Listen to the howling of the 
wind,’ she exclaimed, before she 
entered the room ; ‘I fear that Mr. 
Bluett will be caught in the storm 
which is evidently brewing.’ 
Whilst she was yet speaking, the 
door of the lumber-room shook vio- 
lently, and through the key-hole 
wailed a prolonged mournful note, 
strangely like the sound which had 
so startled us before. However, I 
tried to make light of the matter 
for my companion’s sake, who was 
evidently of a very nervous tem- 
perament, and taking the key from 
her trembling fingers, I turned it in 
the lock, and threw open the door. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Was it the close sickly air of the 
room which made me feel such a 
deadly faintness that I was forced 
to lean against the wall for support ? 
It was true that the air was heavy 
from the tight closing of the win- 
dows, and that this might be the 
cause of my oppression ; so I begged 
to have them opened. The fresh 
air revived me, and I looked round 
the apartment. 

It was of moderate size, and had 
evidently been used as a bedroom, 
but not recently, as the furniture 
was shrouded in dust, and long 
cobwebs hung everywhere from the 
dusky ceiling. The principal ar- 
ticle of furniture was a ponderous 
gloomy-looking chest, which stood 
at the farther end, and was so 
strange in shape, and so unlike any 
I had ever seen, that I wondered 
what could be its use or contents. 
A drugget was rolled up in one 
corner, and a carpet partially co- 
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vered the floor. It was strange 
that all this should be so vividly 
impressed on my mind in that one 
hasty glance; but so it was; and 
with such singular distinctness, that 
the lapse of years has in no way 
effaced it from my memory. 

But I must continue my story. 
At my side was Mrs. Ashton, who 
informed me that in the chest we 
should find our appointed work, if 
I would take the key and open it 
for her. I tried to do so, but the 
lock was rusty, and for a time re- 
sisted my efforts. At length, how- 
ever, it opened, and a strange spec- 
tacle of disorder met my eyes. 
Piled one on another in a confused 
heap, and as if hurriedly thrown 
in, lay various articles of man’s at- 
tire. But in all this there was no- 
thing very out of the way, and yet 
my eyes seemed fascinated, and 
compelled to gaze into the deep 
recesses of that gloomy chest. My 
companion’s voice soon roused me, 
saying, 

‘I fear that you will dislike this 
unpleasant task, my dear, and per- 
haps I ought not to have engaged 
your services. But to be candid 
with you, I am feeling quite un- 
nerved by the occurrences of the 
last few days, and I desired com- 
panionship while sorting these 
clothes, to me a melancholy task.’ 

‘Do not think of apologising, 
dear Mrs. Ashton; Iam only too 
happy to be made useful; and I 
turned again towards the chest, 
and proceeded to hand to her some 
of its contents. 

But why did I suddenly drop one 
of the first articles I drew out? It 
was only a coat of dark-gray cloth, 
and yet it dropped from my fingers 
as if it had burnt them. Yes ; there 
was no mistake that it was Ais! 

I recognised it at once, and a 
cold shudder crept over my frame, 
and my eyes were riveted on the 
dark-brown spots which discoloured 
the breast and sleeves. I know not 
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how long my silent gaze may have 
lasted, but it was broken by Mrs. 
Ashton’s voice, which seemed 
changed and unlike her own. 

‘I am indeed distressed,’ she 
said, ‘that you should have seen 
this painful memento of poor Ar- 
thur’s death. I thought it had long 
ago been destroyed.’ 

‘But those terrible stains?’ I 
gaspingly inquired. 

‘They were the results of the 
fearful manner of his death, when 
he destroyed himself, she said in 
awe-struck tones; while in the dis- 
tance again sounded that fearful 
wail, growing louder and louder as 
it came nearer, and seemed to fill 
the air around us with its awful pre- 
sence. How long we thus remained 
I cannot tell. To me it seemed 
an age; but at length all was still, 
and recovering from the terror 
which had overpowered me, I as- 
sisted my half-fainting companion 
into her room, and ringing for her 
maid, I left her and hurried down 
to the drawing-room, hoping there 
to find Mr. Bluett, and inform him 
of what had just occurred ; for with 
all my struggles to be brave, I felt 
that I could not much longer en- 
dure such a continued strain upon 
my nerves, 

I found him pacing the room in 
an excited state ; and on seeing me 
he exclaimed, 

‘I have been waiting to see you, 
with great impatience, for the last 
half-hour, Miss Wynne, for I have 
some startling disclosures to make 
to you; but first I must ask you 
whether you have heard that strange 
sound again. I think I can dis- 
cover from your alarmed appear- 
ance that you have.’ 

‘You are right,’ I replied ; ‘ but 
terrible as that is, it is nothing to 
what I have experienced a few mi- 
nutes since ;’ and I proceeded to 
give him an account of what had 
just occurred. ‘It was a great 
shock to me,’ I added, ‘to hear 
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from Mrs. Ashton that poor Mr. 
Lane had destroyed himself; for I 
had always till to-day been under 
the impression that his death, 
though sudden, was the result of 
disease. It seems very strange that 
Mrs. Ashton should never have 
mentioned it to me; and I must 
confess that a painful suspicion is 
awakened in my mind by this sin- 
gular reticence. I have so far, with 
some success, fought against super- 
stitious fears, but begin to yield 
somewhat to them under the in- 
fluence of the late mysterious cir- 
cumstances. But let me not delay 
your communication.’ 

‘Well, without farther preamble, 
I must tell you that I felt much 
perplexed this morning on hearing 
of Mrs. Serle’s unexpected return, 
involving as it does the necessity 
for my speedily coming to a deci- 
sion about the purchase of this pro- 
perty. Accordingly I determined 
to see my lawyer, and place the 
whole matter before him ; that is, 
as far as the peculiar nature of the 
circumstances permitted. 

‘He did not seem so much sur- 
prised as I had expected, and said 
that what I communicated only 
tended to confirm his own opinions ; 
and he proceeded to tell me that 
his suspicions having been aroused 
by some strange remarks he had 
heard, he had tried to unravel the 
mystery which seemed to surround 
Gorrington Hall and its inmates, 
and had gleaned the following facts. 

‘That there could be no doubt 
that the house had the reputation 
of being “haunted,” and that re- 
ports were afloat in the neighbour- 
hood concerning foul play in con- 
nection with the late owner’s death ; 
that, for many months previous to 
that event, it was given out that 
Mr. Lane was insane, and as such 
that he had been confined a pri- 
soner in his own house. Also, that 
at the time of his death, and of the 
coroner’s inquest subsequently held, 
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several very suspicious circum- 
stances transpired, but that for want 
of evidence no other verdict could 
be returned than “ Fé/o-de-se.” He 
also informed me ofa fact new to me 
till then, namely, that he had him- 
self been acquainted with Mr. Lane, 
and afterwards with Mr. Serle on 
the occasion of preparing the mar- 
riage settlements, when he spent a 
night with him at Gorrington ; and 
he remembered having been very 
much struck by Mr. Serle’s nervous 
and excited manner, but attributed 
it at the time to the painful asso- 
ciations of the place. In the mid- 
dle of the night, too, he rushed 
suddenly into Mr. Bates’s apart- 
ment, looking very white and scar- 
ed, and, exclaiming that he could 
not bear to sleep alone in that 
house, begged to be allowed to 
remain with him till morning. Our 
mutual conclusion was, that view- 
ed in the present light, all that had 
lately occurred looked most suspi- 
cious, and, in some way or other, 
connected with the former inci- 
dents. 

* By the way, Miss Wynne, have 
you ever met Mrs. Ashton’s hus- 
band ? 

‘Mrs. Ashton’s husband!’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘I did not know that she 
had one, as I always supposed that 
she had been for some years a 
widow. It is strange that neither 
Mrs. Ashton nor Mrs. Serle should 
have mentioned it to me.’ 

‘If what Mr. Bates told me be 
correct, this is not so much to be 
wondered at, perhaps, for she mar- 
ried very much beneath her; and 
in addition to this, he is said to be 
a man ofthe vilest character. I 
have an idea that the person who 
visited her this morning, whose ill- 
looking appearance we both re- 
marked, was none other than Mrs. 
Ashton’s husband.’ 

‘If so, the plot thickens,’ I said ; 
‘for when he passed the window, I 
was particularly struck by the ap- 
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pearance of a comforter in which 
he was muffled, for I instantly recog- 
nised it, from its peculiar colour 
and pattern, as having been one 
which I had seen on some former 
occasion ; and on thinking it over 
again, it came back to my mind 
that it had once belonged to Mr. 
Lane. You will wonder how I 
could so exactly remember so tri- 
vial a circumstance ; but the fact 
is, that on the occasion of its pur- 
chase I was with him and his wife 
in the shop at Sainville, when we 
had a discussion as to its peculiar 
colour and appearance; and Mr. 
Lane’s singular choice was often 
afterwards made a little subject of 
joke and merriment to us. But 
talking of this reminds me of that 
other article of dress belonging to 
the poor man—that blood-stained 
coat of his. Have you ever heard 
of any circumstances that might 
throw some light on the actual 
facts connected with his death ? 

‘None of much importance ; for 
Mr. Bates was in Ireland at the 
time of the poor fellow’s death, so 
that he did not learn many par- 
ticulars of the affair; but on his 
return, some time after, he told me 
that the weapon with which Mr. 
Lane inflicted the mortal wound 
was a pistol belonging to Mr. Serle, 
which he had taken from his friend’s 
room during his absence. Mr. Serle 
had for many years been on inti- 
mate terms with the family at Gor- 
rington, and was at that time stay- 
ing with them. Mr. Bates also 
considered it a very suspicious cir- 
cumstance, that although he called 
on Mr. Lane several times before 
his departure for Ireland, he was 
not admitted, nor could he ever 
again get a glimpse of him, much 
as he desired it on many accounts. 
—But I hear Mrs. Ashton’s voice in 
the hall ; so let us change the sub- 
ject, it being of importance that 
she should not be aware of our 
suspicions.’ 
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Whilst he was yet speaking, Mrs. 
Ashton entered with an open letter 
in her hand, saying, ‘I have just 
received a pressing invitation from 
my friend Mrs. Mowbray, who has 
a nice place in this neighbour- 
hood. She begs me to take pity 
on her loneliness in the absence of 
her family, and hopes that you, 
Miss Wynne and Mr. Bluett, will 
waive etiquette, and excuse the 
shortness of the invitation to dine 
with her this evening at seven 
o'clock. She adds, that the drive 
being a long one, she hopes that 
we will do her the favour to remain 
for the night, and return after lunch 
to-morrow.’ 

I made no objection to this ; for 
I really felt glad at the idea ofa 
little change, and a quiet night 
away from Gorrington. Mr. Bluett 
excused himself from the visit, on 
the plea that he must write two or 
three letters of importance for the 
Indian mail. He soon after left 
the room, and we retired to pre- 
pare for our projected visit. 

The evening was very cold, and 
we felt quite chilled by our long 
drive, and were glad to reach Dun- 
ster House, where we received 
a kind welcome from Mrs. Mow- 
bray, a lady of prepossessing man- 
ners and appearance. The evening 
sped on very pleasantly ; but I was 
not sorry when the time arrived for 
us to retire for the night, which I 
passed quietly, and arose the next 
morning much refreshed in body 
and mind. Breakfast was scarcely 
ended, when a messenger arrived 
with a telegram for Mrs. Ashton 
from Mrs. Serle, forwarded by Mr. 
Bluett from Gorrington. It was to 
announce Mrs. Serle’s arrival at her 
own house, and a projected visit to 
Gorrington in the afternoon of the 
same day. As this required our 
earlier return, we could not remain 
for lunch, but at once departed on 
our way homeward. 

On reaching the lodge, we were 
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informed that Mr. and Mrs. Serle 
had already arrived. When the 
first greetings were over, I began 
to notice a great change in Mrs. 
Serle’s appearance and manner 
since I had last seen her. She had 
lost much of her beauty, and look- 
ed many years older, while about 
her there was a restless anxiety to- 
tally unlike her former brilliant and 
lively demeanour. 

My former friend had evidently 
married a very handsome man, tall 
and well made; but there was about 
him an air of gloom and abstrac- 
tion which seemed habitual to him, 
and quite marred the beauty of his 
fine features. Like his wife, he 
appeared to labour under a feel- 
ing of restraint and uneasiness ; and 
thinking that perhaps it might 
be caused by the presence of a 
stranger, I proposed to Mr. Bluett 
that we should take a stroll in the 
park while the weather remained 
fine, for there were strong indi- 
cations in the heavens of a com- 
ing storm. I thought that he felt 
much relieved by the proposal, for 
he caught eagerly at the prospect 
of a walk; and we left the room, 
glad to escape from the gloom and 
oppression, that seemed to have 
settled down on it more heavily 
than ever since the new arrivals. 

As the weather was so threaten- 
ing, I went upstairs for an addi- 
tional shawl. As I entered my 
room, I felt a sudden thrill of 
alarm that I could not account for, 
and when I turned to leave it, 
an incident occurred that struck me 
with fresh terror. 

I was hastily catching up my 
shawl, when my foot caught in the 
carpet, and I fell to the ground. 
In so doing, I moved a large co- 
vered chair, when my eye suddenly 
caught a glimpse underneath it of 
a paper soiled and crumpled. Some- 
thing impelled me to take it up and 
examine it, when I perceived that 
it was a note hurriedly pencilled, 
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and that the handwriting seemed 
familiar to me. 

The first words ran thus: ‘I 
write this in a last forlorn hope 
that it may reach the eyes of 
some one who will release me from 
this cruel captivity. I am a pri- 
soner in my own house, cut off 
from all communication with the 
world by—’ 

The rest was obliterated, and I 
hurried down-stairs with the terri- 
ble witness in my hand. Mr. Blu- 
ett saw at once that something had 
occurred ; and seeing I was much 
overcome, he gave me his arm, and 
we proceeded towards the garden. 
When a little recovered, I told him 
what I had found, and that I recog- 
nised the writing as Mr. Lane’s. 

‘Here then we have evidence 
that he really was confined in this 
house on false pretences, for these 
are not the words of an insane 
man ; and he then read out to me 
the following sentences, which, be- 
ing written on the inner page, I 
had not observed : 

*I know that it is said that I am 
mad ; but the story is as false as 
those who have invented it. Per- 
haps it would be better if it were 
so, for then I should not suffer the 
torments I now do. I have been 
compelled to sign a will, and give 
her all I possess ; and I expect the 
next step will be to deprive me of 
life, and ¢#hen—O God! the very 
thought is agony !—Have pity on 
me, for ¢hey have none !’ 

My tears fell fast at these words 
of despairing anguish, and my com- 
panion was also overcome; but 
with more of rage than even sorrow 
in his tones, he said, 

‘The wretches! O, that they 
could be brought to justice !’ 

We spoke not for a few minutes, 
and continued our rapid walk till 
we arrived at a garden-seat, where, 
notwithstanding the cold, I felt that 
I must rest awhile. After a time 
Mr. Bluett said, 





‘It is unaccountable how this 
paper should have found its way 
into your room, and to the place 
where you discovered it. Can you 
throw any light on this mystery ? 

‘None whatever,’ I replied. 

‘I cannot imagine any other way, 
said he, ‘than that it may have 
dropped from the coat when you 
took it out of the chest, and in some 
manner got conveyed into your 
room by yourself. Perhaps it may 
have caught in the folds of your 
long dress as it fell. The clothes 
that you saw there had evidently 
been thrown into the chest in hur- 
ried disorder, and perhaps by one 
of the guilty parties, suffering from 
the terror and confusion that so 
foul a deed would necessarily occa- 
sion. During your absence, I took 
the liberty of examining the two 
rooms, and to my surprise found 
that the door between them was 
unlocked. In the lumber-room I 
made another discovery, fixing still 
farther the guilt of this awful trans- 
action. Ona careful examination 
of the floor and carpet, I found 
that one part of the carpet had 
been removed, and another piece 
substituted for it. This I raised, 
and to my horror discovered be- 
neath it those peculiar brownish- 
yellow stains of blood which no 
time obliterates in wood. On the 
wainscot and the panels of the 
door were also the marks of violent 
kicks and blows, as from some poor 
despairing wretch ; and the lower 
panels had been partly repaired 
with newer wood than the rest. 
The windows, I also found, had 
been strongly barred with iron. 
From all this I conclude that that 
room was the one in which the 
poor fellow was confined, and that 
he there met his tragical and cruel 
death ; for I cannot doubt soz 
that, instead of dying by his own 
hand, he came to his end by a 
most foul murder. But we can do 
nothing to bring the guilty ones to 
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justice, without far more positive 
evidence than we now possess, 
even if we ourselves felt quite cer- 
tain of their criminality. As I feel 
much perplexed how to act in this 
wretched business, I shall com- 
municate with my friend Bates, 
and shall most certainly desire him 
not to take any farther step as to 
the purchase of this ill-omened 
property ; and I shall be glad to 
feel that I have washed my hands 
of the business. And may I ask 
what are your plans, Miss Wynne?’ 

‘Well, I find myself placed in a 
most painful position, and I feel 
much perplexed in respect to it; but 
I think there can be no doubt that 
I must leave this place immediate- 
ly. I must, however, give some 
reason for my abrupt departure. 
Do you think it would be advisable 
to show the mother and daughter 
the paper I have so strangely found, 
and acknowledge that grave suspi- 
cions have been roused in me by 
all the strange circumstances of the 
last week, and that they oblige me 
to leave immediately ?” 

‘Perhaps it would be better not 
to do this at once, as we possess 
no actual proofs of a crime having 
been committed ; but I should ra- 
ther advise you to endeavour, if 
possible, to bring forward, in the 
course of conversation, something 
that may lead to the circumstances 
of Mr. Lane’s death ; and thus you 
might hear their version of the mat- 
ter. You could, perhaps, judge of 
their complicity by the effect pro- 
duced on them by your words ; and 
then produce the paper, and re- 
quire an explanation of its contents. 
I need not say that you may rely 
on my fullest help and assistance 
in every way.’ 

I decided on taking his advice, 
and thanked him for his kindness 
in thus offering to assist me should 
I require it. 


CHAPTER V. 


On my entering the drawing- 
room, I observed that Mrs. Ashton 
and her daughter were engaged in 
earnest conversation ; but it ceased 
abruptly on my appearance, and 
Mrs. Serle, rising from the sofa, 
expressed a hope that I would ex- 
cuse the shortness of her visit, as 
she was most unfortunately obliged 
to return home for the night, but 
that she hoped I would shortly visit 
her at her own house, to renew our 
former friendship. As she uttered 
the words, the rain began to fall in 
torrents, whilst heavy gusts of wind 
proclaimed the approach of even 
wilder weather. 

‘If this storm lasts, we must give 
up our idea of leaving to-night, my 
dear Julia,’ said her husband as he 
entered the room. ‘The weather 
is terrible, and we cannot think of 
going out in such a storm.’ 

‘ Indeed, we must, Edmund, even 
if it blows a hurricane. You well 
know what imperative business re- 
quires us to be at home to-night,’ 
she petulantly replied. 

‘Then we must wait till the 
storm has somewhat abated ; for it 
would be cruel to take the horses 
out in such a tempest. Only listen 
to the hail and sleet which are 
driving against the windows ” 

It was indeed a terrific storm, 
and with no chance of amendment. 
It soon became evident that, will- 
ing or not, Mrs. Serle would not 
be able to return to her home 
that night; and an expression of 
great anxiety and vexation over- 
spread the countenances of both, 
but especially that of Mrs. Serle, 
as the storm continued to increase 
in violence. 

I began to feel somewhat puz- 
zled as to how I should now intro- 
duce the subject that was weighing 
so heavily on my mind, when Mr. 
Bluett entered the room, and ad- 
dressing himself to me, said : 
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‘ This is indeed a terrible storm, 
Miss Wynne.’ 

‘Yes; I have never seen such a 
one before in this country; but it 
reminds me of an awful one that 
I once witnessed when I was stay- 
ing at Sainville.’ As I said this, 
Mr. Serle left the room. ‘Do you 
remember that occasion, Mrs. Serle? 
It was the evening before you left. 
Ah, little did I think then that it 
was the last time I should meet 
poor Mr. Lane!’ 

Mrs. Serle flushed uneasily as 
she answered, ‘Yes ; I remember 
it perfectly, and the mortal fright 
I was in. Do you remember how 
you both laughed at me for being 
such a little coward? But I believe 
that I always was that, and that I 
am not much better now. Besides, 
thunder always affects my head so 
much.’ 

‘That reminds me of something 
that I wanted to ask you, Mrs. 
Serle,’ said I, approaching the omi- 
nous subject. ‘I have only heard 
very lately that poor Mr. Lane had 
been out of his mind for some 
months previous to his death. 
When did he first show any symp- 
toms of the dread malady ?” 

She changed colour, becoming 
very pale, and answered : 

‘He never recovered from a se- 
vere illness from which he suffered 
soon after our return here. But we 
could not make up our minds, not- 
withstanding the severe symptoms 
of excitement that he constantly 
displayed, to place him in an asy- 
lum, could we, dear mamma?’ ad- 
dressing her mother. ‘ But it would 
have been better, perhaps, to have 
done so.’ 

‘Yes; it would have saved us 
much after-misery; but then we 
had the satisfaction of knowing 
that poor Arthur had every atten- 
tion and kindness that—’ 

The rest of her sentence was 
drowned in the crashing peals of 
thunder, that succeeded each other 


with startling rapidity; and Mr. 
Bluett hurried out to see whether 
any part of the mansion had been 
struck by the lightning. 

We were all awe-stricken ; but 
on the countenances of those two 
pale terror-stricken women was de- 
picted the sense and consciousness 
of some terrible sin. I felt im- 
pelled to speak, and try to clear 
the harrowing mystery ; and taking 
the letter from my pocket, and 
holding it before their eyes, I said, 
‘I cannot understand at what pe- 
riod this letter could have been 
written ; perhaps you will not object 
to inform me. 

Placing it in their trembling 
hands, I closely watched the ex- 
pression of their faces while they 
perused it. Mr. Bluett now reén- 
tered unperceived by them, so en- 
grossed were they at this perplex- 
ing moment. Shaking in every 
limb, with straining eyes they read 
the fatal words throughout; and 
then, recovering herself by a great 
effort, Mrs. Serle exclaimed ex- 
citedly, ‘It is all false—false— 
some odious conspiracy! And can 
you believe this? God knows the 
truth of what I say ! 

But here her appeal to Heaven 
was answered in an awful and un- 
expected way. In her agitation, 
she sank against the window-cur- 
tains, which had been drawn in or- 
der to shut out the sight of the 
vivid lightning-flashes. Her mother 
caught her arm, thinking that she 
was falling, and at the same in- 
stant the heavy curtains were sud- 
denly drawn aside, as if by some 
invisible hand, and a sound was 
heard, as if some heavy body fell 
against the window. Again we 
shuddered to hear that awful groan, 
more harrowing and terrible than 
ever. Mrs. Ashton here fell to 
the ground, exclaiming, ‘He is 
come to avenge his death! O 
Edmund, save me! And fell into 
a deep swoon. 
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Heedless of anything, even of 
her mother’s unconscious state, 
Mrs. Serle now turned upon me 
with glaring eyes, like a maddened 
tigress, and in an instant her fin- 
gers were at my throat as she 
shrieked out, ‘Wretch! your life 
is in my hands, and doomed, un- 
less you swear never to reveal what 
you have now seen !’ 

In another instant, I believe I 
should have fallen a victim to her 
fury ; for in her rage and despair 
she clutched my throat with a con- 
vulsive strength against which I felt 
powerless. But help came to me 
at this terrible moment from Mr. 
Bluett, whose strong arm dragged 
her from me. Flinging her into a 
chair, he cried, ‘ Murderess! add 
not to your many crimes by this 
new outrage! Long ere this you 
and your companions in guiltshould 
have been in the hands of justice, 
but for want of legal proof of your 
crime. But forget not that “ mur- 


der will out,” and that perhaps 


sooner than you look for.’ 

Voices were now heard in the 
hall, and Mr. Serle entered, his 
face blanched with alarm, and fol- 
lowed by the scared and trembling 
servants, who all expressed their 
determination to leave the house 
at once. Mr. Serle, at the first 
glance suspecting what had oc- 
curred, from what he had heard of 
Mr. Bluett’s loud threatening words, 
silently lifted his mother-in-law from 
the ground, where she still lay un- 
conscious and uncared for, and bore 
her from the room, followed by his 
wretched wife, whose violence had 
subsided, and who now looked ut- 
terly cowed and ashamed. The 
recent trying scene had so com- 
pletely exhausted me, that some 
moments elapsed before I could 
rouse my faculties sufficiently to 
think over the awkward circum- 
stances in which I was placed. It 
was unquestionably necessary that 
I should take my departure as soon 
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as possible ; but we were some dis- 
tance from any place where I could 
obtain a carriage, and the storm 
was still raging, although not with 
such extreme violence. Whilst yet 
considering this difficulty, I heard 
the sound of carriage-wheels, and 
the servant shortly after announced 
Mr. Bates, who had started from 
his own home before the storm 
began. 

‘I was in this neighbourhood on 
business, Mr. Bluett, which is not 
often the case, and I thought I 
would call on you to-day, notwith- 
standing the bad weather. But 
may I ask whether anything more 
has transpired here to occasion 
your anxious appearance ?” 

‘ Matters are as bad as they can 
be,’ replied Mr. Bluett; and in a 
few words he described what had 
occurred. ‘But I forget that you 
are not acquainted with Miss 
Wynne, to whom I must now in- 
troduce you, and who, with me, 
witnessed those events here that I 
have made known to you. She 
has, within the last hour, been very 
near falling a victim to the furious 
malevolence of that wretched wo- 
man, the former Mrs. Lane, and it 
is most desirable that she should 
leave this place immediately ; but 
there is a difficulty about procuring 
a conveyance.’ 

‘Perhaps Miss Wynne will not 
object to take a seat in my carri- 
age,’ replied Mr. Bates, ‘which can 
be put up while she makes her pre- 
parations.’ 

I thanked him, and gladly ac- 
cepting his kind offer, left the 
room to get ready for my depar- 
ture. The two gentlemen agreed 
to keep watch at my door, dread- 
ing some farther act of violence ; 
and I felt quite grateful for their 
kind consideration. My packing 
was soon over, and the boxes con- 
veyed to the carriage, to which I 
was accompanied by the two gen- 
tlemen ; and once safe in the ve- 
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hicle, I breathed freely again, as if 
escaped from some horrid dream. 
To Mr. Bluett I expressed my 
warmest thanks for all his late kind- 
ness and protecting care, and then 
drove off, thankful to see for the 
last time a place to me so full of 
strange and awful memories. 

‘I am very glad that I happened 
to call at Gorrington to-day,’ said 
Mr. Bates, at length breaking the 
silence which had fallen upon us. 

‘I am indeed most thankful 
that you came, Mr. Bates; for I 
felt sorely puzzled as to how I 
could manage to get away from 
that hateful place. I can never be 
sufficiently thankful to you and 
Mr. Bluett for the protection and 
assistance so promptly tendered 
in the very painful position in which 
I found myself placed by the de- 
ceit and hypocrisy of its wretched 
inmates. It makes me shudder to 
think that I was so near falling a 
victim to the wicked violence of 
that fiend in woman’s shape.’ 

‘It was indeed a terrible peril 
from which you escaped,’ he said, 
‘andimmediate steps must be taken 
to put the police in possession of 
some of these facts, so that they 
may be watched ; and with their 
assistance we may, perhaps, be 
able to find sufficient proofs of 
their guilt to convict them. I will 
see Mr. Bluett again shortly, when 
probably we shall be able to come 
to some decision as to the next 
best thing to be done in the attempt 
to bring them to justice.’ 

Our arrival at the station put an 
end to our conversation, and I 
soon found myself whirling swiftly 
away from the neighbourhood of 
my late miserable visit. I was on 
my way to pass a short time with 
my friend Mrs. Trevylyan, who re- 
sided at Durham. She received me 
with a hearty welcome ; and under 
her kind care and attention, my 
unstrung nerves soon recovered 
their former vigour. After a plea- 


sant sojourn of two months’ dura- 
tion, I started for my own home in 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THREE weeks after I left Gor- 
rington, I received the following 
letter from Mr. Bluett : 


‘My pEeaR Miss Wynne,—I 
write according to my promise, to 
let you know how matters have 
proceeded with regard to the in- 
mates of Gorrington Hall. After 
your departure, I learnt from the 
indignant and frightened servants 
that they had only entered Mrs. 
Ashton’s service under an offer of 
unusually high wages, so bad had 
been the reputation of the house 
from its supernatural terrors. It 
seems that she took up her abode 
there on the very day of your ar- 
rival, which I was not surprised to 
hear after my own experience of 
the state of affairs there. Before 
night closed in on the day of your 
departure, I also left the house, 
and without seeing the wretched 
trio, who confined themselves en- 
tirely to one room, evidently dread- 
ing to meet me again. When Mr. 
Bates and myself separated, we 
had determined to place the matter 
in the hands of the police on the 
ensuing morning, never anticipat- 
ing that the guilty parties would 
by that time have escaped us, for 
we deemed them too prostrated by 
the discovery of their guilt to quit 
Gorrington that night. But so it 
was ; and when the police arrived 
at the Hall the next morning, they 
found no one in the house but the 
servants, who were, or seemed to 
be, as much surprised as we were 
at this sudden departure, although 
they professed to believe that it 
was only for Mrs. Serle’s own 
home. I need scarcely say, how- 
ever, that such was not the case ; 
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indeed for some time no trace of 
the fugitives could be found. At 
length, however, they were traced 
to Liverpool, where they had taken 
their passage in the John Tayleur, 
and sailed for Australia. At the 
booking-office, the police ascer- 
tained that four berths had been 
taken, and on close inquiry the 
fourth individual proved to be 
Mrs. Ashton’s husband! A few 
days after this intelligence reached 
me, I received a letter which bore 
the post-mark of “ Appleby.” It 
was badly written and mis-spelt, 
and I felt quite puzzled as to my 
correspondent. On referring to 
the signature, I saw the name 
“Ann Beech,” which did not 
help me. The purport of the letter 
was to request that I would visit 
the writer’s niece, who was in a 
dying state, and who had desired 
earnestly to see some one from 
Gorrington Hall before her death. 
On inquiring at the lodge, Ann 
Beech had been informed of the 


sudden departure of its inmates for 
Australia, and on communicating 
the intelligence to her niece, she 
had seemed terribly overcome, and 
exclaimed with strange vehemence, 
“©, I must see some one from 
Gorrington ! I cannot die with the 


terrible secret on my soul!” Her 
aunt, being much distressed, de- 
termined to write to me, having 
heard that I had been staying there 
recently, and had been in some 
way mixed up with the strange 
events that had been so freely dis- 
cussed in the neighbourhood. She 
begged me to lose no time in com- 
plying with the earnest desire of 
her niece that I should visit her 
dying bed. Accordingly, without 
an hour’s delay, I took my seat in 
an early train for Appleby ; and on 
reaching that place I quickly sought 
out the abode of the unhappy wo- 
man, who in the mean time had 
somewhat rallied, but still ex- 
pressed the most eager desire to 
VOL. VI. 
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see me. On my entering her bed- 
room, a flush overspread the pale 
features of the sufferer, who lay in 
the bed propped up by pillows, 
and she exclaimed with startling 
earnestness, “ Thank God, He has 
granted my prayer, and I may now 
die in peace!” She then, in a few 
words, thanked me for coming; 
and turning to her aunt, begged 
her to procure pen, ink, and paper, 
in order that I might take down 
her dying deposition as to the ter- 
rible events which so weighed on 
her conscience. With hurried and 
anxious glances she watched her 
aunt’s departure from the room, as 
if every moment was precious till 
she could unburden her soul of its 
awful secrets. You who have suf- 
fered so much in that unhallowed 
spot will feel, as I did, an intense 
interest in the following disclosures 
then made by her: “I, Jane 
Beech, do solemnly declare, as I 
hope for God’s forgiveness of my 
sins, that what I now state is the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
In the year 18— I was engaged 
by Mrs. Lane, then living at Gor- 
rington Hall in Yorkshire. Shortly 
after I entered her service I dis- 
covered that my new mistress was 
a woman of imperious temper and 
violent nature ; and but for the 
high wages which she gave me, I 
would not have remained with her. 
It seemed very strange, on my first 
arrival, to find that in such an 
establishment only two servants 
were kept, but the reason given to 
me was that Mr. Lane’s peculiar 
state of health was the cause of it. 
Besides myself, there was one 
other servant, a man who acted in 
the double capacity of footman 
and coachman. Mr. Lane was 
said to be suffering from fits of in- 
sanity ; and although not always 
violent, requiring to be kept in one 
apartment, as his attacks came on 
suddenly. I was told that the 
sight of new faces always excited 
BB 
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him; and for this reason Mrs. 
Lane, or her mother Mrs. Ashton, 
who was then living with them, 
always took his meals to him. A 
Mr. Serle also lived there, and 
seemed to be very intimate with 
Mrs. Lane. Mr. Lane occupied a 
room within another at the back of 
the house, which was afterwards 
used as a lumber-room. Mrs. Ash- 
ton, Mrs. Lane, and Mr. Serle’s 
rooms were on the same floor. I 
often heard loud talking, and 
sounds as of blows, proceeding from 
Mr. Lane’s room, and at such times 
we were told that he was very 
violent. A month before his death 
Mrs. Lane and Mr. Serle went away 
together, and I was afterwards told 
that they had gone to the High- 
lands. Mrs. Ashton remained be- 
hind to take charge of Mr. Lane, 
and was soon joined by a rough- 
looking man—not a gentleman— 
who was afterwards said to be her 
husband. At this time Mr. Lane 
seemed to be very violent and ex- 
cited, which perhaps was owing to 
the sight of the new visitor, who 
helped Mrs. Ashton to take care of 
him. The day before Mrs. Lane 
was expected home, Mr. Lane ma- 
naged to break open the door, the 
lower panels of which were kicked 
out by him in his efforts to get 
free ; but the two together caught 
him and secured him again in his 
room, the man himself mending 
the door at once as if he were as 
accustomed to do carpenter’s work 
as one born to the trade. I was 
near enough to hear Mr. Lane’s 
struggles and the words from him, 
‘Will no one come and help me? 
Iam not mad ; but kept here by my 
wicked wife, to gain her own bad 
ends! I was shocked and terrified, 
and told Mrs. Ashton that I wished 
.to leave my situation; but she per- 
suaded me that the words I had 
heard were only the ravings of a 
madman, and induced me to re- 
main by the promise of still higher 
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wages. I was foolishly fond ot 
dress, and this temptation over- 
came my objections, and I con- 
sented to remain, to my after bitter 
regret. Mrs. Ashton also made me 
promise solemnly not to mention 
what I had heard to any one, not 
even to my fellow-servant, who was 
not in the house at the time. The 
following day Mrs. Lane and Mr. 
Serle returned from their travels, 
and poor Mr. Lane got very vio- 
lent, and again managed to escape 
from his room. A frightful scene 
ensued, and in strong terms he de- 
nounced his wife’s conduct both 
towards himself and with regard to 
Mr. Serle. He was, however, soon 
mastered, and forced back to his 
room. The man-servant had been 
sent into the neighbouring village, 
and was again absent. I was so 
alarmed that I could not help 
rushing upstairs, where I hid my- 
self behind the door. Here I saw 
Mrs. Ashton hand to her daughter 
a pistol, which I recognised as one 
that I had seen in Mr. Serle’s 
room. Before I could scream 
‘Murder!’ Mrs. Lane pulled the 
trigger, a flash followed, and her 
husband fell heavily to the ground. 
I was so frightened that I could 
not move or make my escape, and 
I was soon discovered by these 
bad women, who had not before 
observed me. They now saw their 
danger, and made me swear so- 
lemnly, on peril of being shot with 
the same pistol, that I would not 
reveal what I had witnessed, and 
promised that they would reward 
me handsomely if I would do my 
best to screen them. God forgive 
me for my wickedness! I have 
never since known a minute’s peace 
or happiness. At the inquest I 
gave a false testimony, that I be- 
lieved Mr. Lane to have shot him- 
self with a pistol taken from Mr. 
Serle’s room, when he escaped from 
his own apartment during the tem- 
porary absence of the family. I 
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am ashamed to say that, since that 
time, my silence has been bought 
by frequent gifts of money, and I 
have lived a life of folly and extra- 
vagance, wishing to drown by plea- 
sure the dreadful thoughts which 
tormented me. But all is over now, 
and death is near. May God for- 
give me and have pity on my soul!” 
Here the poor creature sank down 
in a convulsive fit, from which she 
never recovered, and she died that 
same night. On my return I placed 
this confession in the hands of a 
magistrate, who at once took steps 
to have the guilty parties arrested 
as soon as possible after their ar- 
rival in Australia. But it was not 
God’s will that their guilt should 


be punished in this way. Infor- 
mation has just reached Liverpool 
that the vessel in which they sailed 
was overtaken by a storm not long 
after it had left the shores of Eng- 
land, that it foundered at sea, and 
that all on board perished.—Trust- 
ing that you have recovered from 
the severe shock your nerves sus- 
tained, believe me sincerely yours, 


*T. BLUETT.’ 


With this letter ends my strange 
narrative. Can it be wondered at 
that, Zo me, a‘ haunted house,’ with 
its mysterious accompaniments, is 
no longer a mere superstition, but 
a possible and marvellous reality ? 
If not an unquietspirit, whatwas it? 





4A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


—_p——— 


I pREAMT ’twas golden Summer's time, 
Although the snow lay deep, 

And howling winds and hurricanes 
Did through the forests sweep. 


The snow-clad plain appeared to me 
A mirror clear and bright, 

In which I saw the gladdened earth 
In verdure’s beauty dight. 


Dread Frost, the torrent’s tyrant king, 
Relaxed his icy hold ; 

And with the stream which he had stilled, 
His melting sceptre rolled. 


The softened sunbeams poured around 
A radiance calm and pale ; 

The scented flowers that gemmed the fields 
Breathed odours on the gale. 


So in those winters of the soul 
O’erswept by tempests drear, 

From Memory’s sad and frozen clime 
Bright sunny days appear. 


Reviving Faith and Hope still show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how the winter snow conceals 
The germs of summer flowers. 
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The ‘ Wisp,’ Glenaugh, Co, 


Wuewn I last wrote about the Wisp 
under the head of* December Shoot- 
ing,’ Lconfess my pen was nota little 
distracted by the open-air visions 
that rose out of the ink-pot, ‘There 
was something at once irritating 
and tantalising in drawing pictures 
from memory of the old heather- 
side, to realise them so dramatically 
that you almost felt as though you 
were on the spot, and then to glance 
up from the paper and find yourself 
confronted with the iron rails of a 
London square, and nothing nearer 
to game in sight than a dusky spar- 
row perched upon a skeleton tree. 
But now we have changed all that. 
I might, if I would, indite this with 
a feather plucked from a mallard 
shot within a perch of the parlour 
window, even as Robin Hood 
brought a quill from a goose in the 
sky with an arrow from his unerr- 
ing bow. I am surrounded with 
guns and dogs, and with trophies 
of Uncle Joe’s deeds with his 
Manton. ‘There, over the chim- 
neypiece, is the famous solitary 
snipe bagged in the great bogs 
of Scullabogue. There have been 
two officers of her Majesty’s in- 
fantry somewhere in Scullabogue 
for the last four years, they never 
having turned up since the day 
they had permission to shoot on 
that agreeable preserve. Next to 
the solitary snipe is our bittern, 
slain by Jack Sullivan with a shil- 
lelagh as it darted from a bunch of 
reeds. In a case next to it you 
will perceive Syl, the last ofa breed 
of pointers known as the button- 
tailed, and which were, in truth, as 


destitute of natural rudders as the 
Manx cats. Besides these decora- 
tions, the sanctum of the Wisp is 
farther ornamented with character- 
istic pictures, including a portrait 
of my uncle with a couple of setters 
at his knee. 

On my arrival a few weeks 
back we had prime sport at both 
cock and snipe. ‘The cock were 
in plenty; and we did badly if we 
did not bring home thirteen or four- 
teen brace of snipe. For all this I 
never met such a grumbler as Jack 
Sullivan, He is the most incorri- 
gible daudator temporis acti. ‘The 
burds is lavin’ the country,’ he says 
bitterly ; ‘and what else are ye to 
expict from the state 'tis in?’ Also, 
‘They're not half the size they wor; 
an’ as for the cocks, they're nothin’ 
but ¢hrancens’ (tit-larks) * kimpared 
wud the cocks av ould times.’ Joe, 
however, who never intends to 
grow old, is as cautious as Swift 
was to avoid the usual symptoms 
of that inevitable condition. He 
is careful not to prose or to maun- 
der about epochs that are to me 
as the dark ages, and he is satis- 
fied with the bags we pick up; his 
pedestrian powers are yet amazing 
—in fact, no amount of exertion 
seems to tire him. 

Did I say that besides the ubi- 
quitous and Briarean Sullivan we 
retain an ancient servitor in the 
kitchen who can do plain cooking 
to perfection? The only fault Mol- 
ly has is her temper; but ‘God 
help us,’ remarks Mr. Sullivan, 
‘that’s the divil entirely.’ Molly 
constantly gives warning, and be- 
moans the fate that has condemned 
her to the Wisp in periodical spasms 
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of misanthropy. During these in 
tervals she says ‘she never sees 
the face av a Christian only whin 
the priest comes to the house ; an’ 
what wid sportin’ an’ gallivantin’ an’ 
dhrinkin’ punch, she wonders the 
roof doesn’t fall upon our heads,’ 
She soon recovers herself from these 
fits, which are brought to a crisis 
by the figure of Jack Sullivan with 
a pipe in his mouth at the corner 
of the hob paying not the least at- 
tention to the explosions, * Yerra, 
woman, why don't ye be aisy? 
Shure 'tis little to do ye have 
after all, an’ ye might go farther 
an’ fare worse.’ Now it was a pe- 
culiarity of Molly's, that, no matter 
how cross she might be, she never 
failed in having the dinner duly on 
the table; and, indeed, she con- 
fined her tantrums entirely to rhe- 
torical and sentimental assertions 
of grievances. | won her heart by 
a judicious present of snutl, = | 
brought her as much ‘sneeshin’’ as 
would fill the Mull of Cantyre 
(whatever that is), and a box for 


carrying charges of the brown stutf 


of a solid, if not very expensive, 
manufacture, 

For the last two days we have 
been confined closely to the Wisp 
by the weather. ‘The ‘ whish’ of the 
rain has never ceased for a mo- 
ment, and shooting has been out 
of the question. We consult the 
glass (the barometrical glass), and 
we summon Mr, Sullivan, who runs 
to the back door, gazes mournfully 
up the sides of Glenaugh, and comes 
back to say he’s ‘ afraud ‘tis thick- 
enin’ in the clear” ‘This is an in- 
volved expression, which means 


that in that particular quarter of 
the heavens from which hope of 


truce might be held out there was 
no longer that promise. What is 
to be done ? 

My uncle takes down his fly- 
book and a box holding all sorts 
of stuff for the making of the lures 
by which the silver salmon or the 
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golden trout are brought to the 
bank. For awhile I am sutfliciently 
amused examining the various odds 
and ends which this box holds, In 
one corner of it is a wonderful bot 
tle which must not be lightlyspoken 
of, ‘The liquid in the phial is al 
most as precious as the elixir of 
life, You might guess for ever 
without hitting off its use. It is 
only to true believers that Joe re 
veals the secrets of the mixture. It 
is intended for nothing less than 
the generation of worms, Joe swears 
that it accelerates the ordinary pro 
cess, and has also the effect of ren 
dering the bait tough and lively. I 
would not advise any naturalist or 
chemist to contradict him, 

‘Take a look out, Will, and see 
ifthere is any chance of the day 
mending.’ 

What a prospect! ‘The ground 
sodden and black, the rain clouds 
in ragged skirts trailing across the 
valley, no sign of man or cattle or 
lite of any sort upon the desolate 
dismal landscape. 1 turn in with 
a sense of comlort to the snug par- 
lour, and, for want of a job, endea- 
vour to cobble together the torn 
meshes of a game-bag. My uncle 
is sO absorbed just now with the 
dressing of a Limerick hook, that 
to interrupt him would be trying 
even to his excellent temper, Shall 
I for a change shift my quarters to 
the kitchen? Molly places a stool 
for me by the ample fireplace. 
Jack Sullivan sits opposite pluck- 
ing a wild-duck. Every moment 
a heavy drop of rain splashes from 
the cavern of the chimney upon 
the glowing turf. ‘There is a bat- 
tered relict of the turnspit race 
fast asleep on the ground, ‘The 
ceiling is hung with huge slabs of 
bacon, and indeed we are well 
provisioned against a siege at the 
Wisp. Some such thought as this 
suggests my asking Mr. Sullivan 
what he thinks of the Fenian move- 
ment, 
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‘Idle bligards, the lot of ’em 
remarks Mr. Sullivan. ‘I didn’t 
care av they wor transported, every 
mother’sson of ’em. Isn’t it bekaise 
they won’t do a stroke of work or 
strive to airn an honest—’ 

*Yerra, hould your tongue, ye 
omadhaun ! breaks in Molly. ‘It 
well becomes the likes a you to 
talk agin thim that wants to free 
the country.’ 

I press an explanation on the 
phrase ‘ freeing the country.’ 

* Musha, thin, sir, shure what wid 
sojers and peelers we’re ateup com- 
plately, and there’s nothin’ for a 
poor man, or a poor woman ayther, 
but to gother what they have an’ 
take it wid ’em to Americay.’ 

‘ Baithershin,’ replies Mr. Sulli- 
van, ‘an’ why don’t you go to 
Americay ?” 

Molly does not condescend to 
give a response to this suggestion, 
and the political debate drops dead, 
nobody caring to resume it. 

Still the rain, the rain, as if there 
were an ocean emptied upon us. 
It is as yet only two o'clock. 

I make a sudden resolve. Why 
not test my waterproof coat, my 
famous boots anointed with the im- 
pervious unguent, during the next 
couple of hours? Joe thinks Iam 
mad as I envelop myself in these 
startling wrappers, and, with loaded 
gun, sally up the steep of Glen- 
augh. 

Jack Sullivan gazes after me 
speechless with surprise at my fool- 
hardiness. 

The first dash into the wet was 
pleasant enough. The wind and 
rain smiting me full in the face 
caused me to put one shoulder for- 
ward, as it were, to meet the next 
buffet. I scarce expected to have 
a shot—indeed, it was almost im- 
possible to see beyond a distance 
of twenty yards. 

Hark! The call of a golden 
plover almost at my ear. I 
glance round; there is no sign of 
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the bird ; but again the querulous 
pipe sounds, and this time I look 
up and see a single plover wheel- 
ing a few feet above my head. 

The gun gives out a short dull 
report, and the smoke hangs round 
the muzzle like a gray veil, when I 
pick up the strayed wanderer. Per- 
haps the stand is in the neighbour- 
hood. 

I catch the squeak of the snipe 
as they jerk themselves from the 
heather, but find it out of the ques- 
tion to cover one of them; the 
rain falls still harder and faster and 
colder. 

To keep myself warm, I walk 
quicker. I begin to sing too, the 
wind occasionally snapping the 
notes from my mouth, or sending 
the air into wild incoherent inter- 
vals. By Jove, though, the time 
is slipping by, and it grows dark 
very quickly here. 

Very quickly indeed. Already 
the Wisp is completely hidden, 
though I am sure I know the ex- 
act direction in which it lies ; and 
so I bend my steps towards it. 
The slope is in my favour, and I 
bowl along merrily, thinking of the 
cheery evening before me, to which 
a zest has been given by this little 
voluntary hardship. I trot down 
the decline for half an hour and 
more. It is now dark, pitch-dark : 
surely the Wisp should be close at 
hand? And sure enough—‘ Hallo, 
Jack ! house a-hoy ! 

Eh, what’s this? A man with 
a lantern, who jumps over a wall 
I had not perceived before. Cal- 
laghan the tailor hight is he. 

‘Is that you, Master Will? Yerra, 
thin, sir, isn’t it an awful night for 
ye to be out? 

*I thought I was at my uncle’s, 
at the Wisp, Tim ; but it appears I 
must have lost my way.’ (I had, by 
at least two miles.) 

‘Come in, sir, and take a hate 
av the fire; and thin I'll walk 
acrass wid yer honour.’ 
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I decline Tim’s hospitality, but 
not his guidance. Tim is nothing 
loth to do suit and service on such 
occasions, as he experiences the 
pleasures of a gossip with Molly 
and Sullivan, besides sundry con- 
vivial jorums partaken of in their 
society in the comfortable kitchen 
of the Wisp. 

‘I was getting a little anxious 
about you, Will,’ said my uncle, as 
I came from my bedroom after 
dressing for dinner by putting on 
an old suit of clothes and a pair 
of slippers. ‘I wason the point of 
despatching Jack to look for you on 
the mountain ; but I hesitated before 
doing that, as, if you happened to 
call out suddenly in the dark, the fel- 
low would have fainted with fright.’ 

‘How's that? I thought Jack 
was as stout-hearted as a lion.’ 

‘And so he is, but as supersti- 
tious as a fetish negro. He is a 
firm believer in ghosts ; at least in 
one ghost. I am surprised he ne- 
ver told you the story.’ 

‘Never. We'll have him up 
after dinner. This is just the night 
for a ghost story.’ 

*So itis; and it will give you 
something to write about.’ 

‘But ghosts, uncle, are rather 
drugs in the periodical market at 
this season of the year. Readers 
have scarce recovered from the 
Christmas instalment of them yet.’ 

‘Ay; but I promise you Jack’s 
apparition is as original as Jack 
himself. Besides, you have only 
to put it in his own language to 
render it at least characteristic and 
racy of the soil.’ 

‘ But do you think there will be 
any trouble in drawing him out ?” 

‘Leave that to me. Is Tim 
Callaghan below?’ 

*¥es.’ 

‘So much the better; Tim will 
be of use.’ 

And so it is decided that we are 
to extract from Jack Sullivan the 
great story—the story of an event 
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which has, at any rate, seriously 
injured his nerves. When the cloth 
was off, my uncle asked Molly to 
send up the two boys. 

Tim Callaghan is the first to en- 
ter with a rustic shuffle upon the 
rug. 

* Good-evenin’, Tim.’ 

‘Good-evenin’ to your honour.’ 

‘Tim, I hope you settled that 
affair between yourself and Shaun 
Webb. You know, I don’t want 
ye to be taking the law of each 
other.’ 

‘An’ what am I to do, sir? Only 
to-day mornin’ we found the bot- 
tom full o’ the flood, after his pro- 
mise to yer honour to keep it dry. 

‘Well, Tim, we won't bother 
about it now. Here’s a tumbler 
of punch for you.—Jack "’ 

‘Yes, yer honour.’ 

‘ Master Will wants to hear how 
you saw the ghost of Donogh Fre- 
ney. Sit down, both of you, on the 
sofa there; and, Jack, commence 
atonce. Here’s something to keep 
your voice from growing husky.’ 

‘Long life to you, master! An’, 
av you plase, I'll tell the narra- 
shin.’ 

As Jack got himself into an at- 
titude for this purpose, Molly stole 
to the open door, and at a gesture 
from my uncle came into the room, 
where she leaned against the wall, 
forming one of the audience. 

* Well, sir,’ commenced Jack, ad- 
dressing himself directly to me, 
‘you must know that Donogh Fre- 
ney was iver and always a bad boy. 
He'd curse his own father an’ mo- 
ther, and throw stones at the beg- 
gars. When a bit of a fight tuk 
place at a fair or a patthern, he 
was the fust to commence an’ the 
last to lave off; an’ if a wicked 
sthroke was given, ’twas sure to be 
by Donogh Dhuvy, as he was called, 
by raison of his black hair an’ his 
black looks. Often and often the 
priest warned him of his evil do- 
in’s; but Donogh only grinned at 
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his reverence, an’ could never be 
got by the same token to attind to 
his duty. His poor wife, the cra- 
tur, had a bitter lot in store for 
herself by him. He dhrank what- 
ever he airned; an’ only for the 
naybors, God knows but there ne- 
ver would be a bit or sup in the 
house to keep starvashin from the 
door. She came of dacent people, 
the Murphys of Ballycasey; and 
at long last, when Donogh Dhuv 
put the welt of a stick on her face, 
she ran away from him to her fa- 
ther. Her brother, Tom Murphy, 
widout sayin’ a word, came up to 
Mr. Boyce’s haggard, where Donogh 
was at work be himself. What 
passed betune thim first never was 
known ; but anyhow, Donogh was 
found killed wid a pitchfork in the 
haggard, and Tom Murphy went 
off wid his sister to Americay, and 
never has been heard of from that 
day to this. 

‘About three years after, I was 
doin’ a bit of a job for Mr. Joyce ; 
and when it was over, I come in 
and sat in the kitchen, just as it 
might be, sir, savin’ your presence, 
here, waitin’ until it was time for 
me to walk home. I lit my pipe, 
an’ I suddenly remimbered that I 
had left my ould caubeen in the 
haggard. So, widout thinkin’ a 
nothin’, I opens the door ladin’ to 
the yard. The night was dark, but 
there was a strake o’ moonlight 
near the fut of a ladder close to 
the haggard; an’, to me surprise, 
I see Bill Walshe, who minded the 
pigs an’ things, stoopin’ down close 
by this. “Bill,” says I, “ there’s 
a caubeen o’ mine foremust the 
haggard ; will ye bring it in wid 
you when you're comin’?” The 
never a word from Bill. “ Begor,” 
says I to myself, “this is a quare 
business.” An’ wid that, sir, I walks 
up to the spot, an’ my heart was 
in my mouth, when, as if it melted, 
the figure at the end of the ladder 
wint away. I caught hold av my 
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hat, an’ was runnin’ in as fast as 
my legs could carry me, when 
somethin’, I dunna what, made me 
look round again; an’ there, sure 
enough, was the same that I took 
for Bill Walshe, stoopin’ down just 
as I saw it afore. “In God's 
name,” I says, “who are you ?” 
Up laped the ghost, for ghost it 
was, wid the ugly scowl of Donogh 
Dhuv on its face; and at the mo- 
ment I lost my sinses, until I re- 
covered, when I found myself in 
the kitchen. I’m not the same 
man since, Master Will, an’ never 
expect to be; for to my dyin’ day 
I never can put out of my head 
the thoughts of the sperrit of Do- 
nogh, who came be his end with- 
out clargy or sacrament.’ 

After the story, Molly, Jack, and 
Tim took their departure, Tim re- 
ceiving orders from my uncle to be 
in readiness next morning with 
Jack to help us in beating, if the 
day were favourable for sport. 

The weather was in good-humour 
the following morning. As the pre- 
vious night had been so wet, we 
agreed to try the heather first for 
the snipe. Although we found the 
birds a little wild, we had capital 
sport ; and by twelve o’clock (hav- 
ing commenced at ten) we need 
not have been ashamed to turn out 
our bags before Colonel Hawker 
himself. After this we made a de- 
tour of the bogs, and got a couple 
of hares and four brace of wild- 
duck. We were unable, however, 
to come at the plover, in conse- 
quence of a number of lapwing 
mixing with them, and rendering 
them unapproachable. As the 
evening drew on, we were gratified 
by noticing the wind shifting to the 
north, and a flush in the sky be- 
tokening frost. 

‘ Egad, Will,’ said my uncle, rub- 
bing his hands as we gained the 
portal of the Wisp, ‘ if the weather 
hardens a bit, we'll have the cock 
in the mountain in a day or two.’ 
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That evening, as usual, we had 
a long gossip after dinner. My 
uncle had an inexhaustible budget 
of stories, most of them relative to 
an extinct race of wild Irishmen, 
whose doughty deeds on horse and 
foot, with gun and pistol, he well 
remembered. There was one anec- 
dote which, as illustrative of Celtic 
pluck, I may be pardoned for re- 
peating. I will tell it as nearly as 
possible in the manner that I heard 
it. My uncle used to call it 


DICK POOLE’S JUMP. 


Dick Poole’s father came of a 
stock, the Pooles of Poolgarra, of 
hard drinkers and hard riders, who 
were never known to do a useful 
thing or an unkind act, and who 
were consequently very popular 
with the tenants. It need scarce 
be said that Poolgarra was in 
Ireland, and that the system of 
management pursued bythe owners 
was such as to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the estate, until, when it 
came to the hero of this tale, there 
was little left of the ancestral acres. 
But Dick Poolecared naught for this. 
As long as he had the privilege of 
fishing and shooting over the old 
place (and the new-comers never 
refused him), and could procure 
enough of money from his agent 
to get drunk as often as he liked, 
he let the world wag, and saw the 
property slide from him with the 
equanimity of an impecunious phi- 
losopher. He had been weaned, 
so to speak, upon the bottle. When 
a boy, his worthy sire used to en- 
courage him to sip stiff punch from 
a tumbler specially reduced in di- 
mensions to suit his tender years. 
A gun was made for him with a 
similar view to the fitness of things. 
When he grew up, he was presented 
with a larger tumbler and a bigger 
gun. On one occasion he rode a 
steeple-chase, and when he came in 
a winner, his father delightedly ex- 
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claimed, ‘ Dick, I’m prouder of you 
at this moment ¢han if you wrote 
the Bible!’ His education was sup- 
posed to have been amply provided 
for when he could hold his own with 
the hounds and distinguish himself 
with a gun in the bogsorthe stubble. 

The consequence of this here- 
ditary course of training was, that 
Dick became a dead shot, and pos- 
sessed of a wonderful head for 
whisky. He disposed of farm after 
farm of his estate, until at length 
nothing was left him but the old 
house, which he stuck to, and an 
old retainer, Dan Doherty, who 
clung to his fortunes with a fidelity 
which might be described as melo- 
dramatic. Poole of course, from 
his habits, was not a welcome guest 
among the county families, though 
they universally admitted his right 
to consider himself of their caste. 
He kept up, however, a custom of 
visiting the officers who were sta- 
tioned at a small garrison town in 
the neighbourhood ; and it was at 
their mess, to which he was in- 
vited, that the circumstances arose, 
the sequel of which rendered his 
name a household word through- 
out the province. 

During dinner, Poole conducted 
himself well enough. He was for- 
tunately placed next a quiet suck- 
ing ensign; but when the claret 
was disposed of, when the major 
left the room, and strong waters 
were called on, Poole laid himself 
out, as was usual with him, for a 
hard night. A few of the men, 
seeing the rate at which he went, 
calculated on putting him under 
the table; but before Dick had 
shown the slightest token of undue 
exhilaration, several of his enter- 
tainers were talking thickly and 
laughing loudly. Hunting and 
shooting stories were exchanged 
with a crescendo of mendacity on 
the part of the narrators as the night 
advanced. Dick had set them all 
in a roar by describing how he had 
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shot down every bird in a covey 
save one ; ‘and I left him,’ shouted 
Dick, ‘to breed.’ At length the 
conversation turned upon swim- 
ming. 

‘Talking of swimming,’ put in 
Poole, ‘do you know the cliffs at 
the sea-side of Poolgarra? [I'll 
bet any man I'll jump off the high- 
est part of those cliffs, and carry 
another fellow on my back.’ 

A universal burst of laughter,and 
cries of ‘Take you up, old boy! 
How much can you book for? 
greeted this insane challenge. 

When the noise had somewhat 
subsided, Lieutenant Browne, the 
senior lieutenant of the regiment, 
produced a betting-book, and said 
to Dick, 

‘If you are serious, Mr. Poole, 
for a hundred you don’t do it.’ 

‘Done!’ replied Dick at once ; 
and it was fixed there and then 
that the performance was to take 
place on the following Saturday. 

For a wonder Poole walked off 
steadier than many of his hosts 
could on that night. Lieutenant 
Browne expressed himself well in 
to win; ‘for if the fool would be 
mad enough to attempt such a 
thing himself, there is no one liv- 
ing who would be idiot enough to 
go on his back,’ thought he. Next 
morning Poole told Dan Doherty 
how he had enjoyed himself at the 
barracks, and then quietly men- 
tioned the bet, as if he made no- 
thing of it. Dan for a few seconds 
could not speak a word for horror 
and surprise ; at last he managed 
to stammer out, 

*O Master Dick, Master Dick, 
what ever d’ye mane by it? Is it 
out av yer sinses ye are intirely ” 

‘No, you old goose, I’m not out 
of my senses,’ replied Poole. ‘I 
want to win a hundred pounds; and 
what’s more, Dan,’ he went on coax- 
ingly, ‘you must help me to win it.’ 

‘ Begorra, thin, Iwon’t!’ burst out 
Dan with rebellious energy. ‘ I’ve 
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sarved you, man an’ boy, this many 
a year ; but hand or part or fut, so 
help me—’ 

‘Look here, Dan. I don’t in- 
tend to do it at all, and still I in- 
tend to gain the wager. We want 
it, as you know, badly.’ 

‘God help us, ’tis thrue for you, 
sir, we do,’ said Dan emphatically. 

‘ Well, here’s my plan. We'll be 
on the ground. You'll get on my 
back’ (Dan made a forcible gesture 
of dissent), ‘and just as we seem 
about to start, the police will be 
on the spot to stop us. TZhiguz- 
thugh ? (Do you take ?) 

‘You mane that we’re to put 
them up to it? Is that it, sir? 

* Yes, of course.’ 

‘But, thin, won’t the bet be a 
dhraw, sir?’ 

‘No, it won’t. Do you think 
I'd make such a wager without tak- 
ing care that I should have an ad- 
vantage over these English boobies? 
Leave it tome, Dan. Follow my 
directions, and you'll find every- 
thing will be right. I'll go into the 
town myself to-day and speak to 
the head-constable.’ 

The eventful morning arrived, a 
cold gray morning it was, in July. 
The officers were all on the ground 
looking over the cliff, which was 
fully from ninety to a hundred feet 
above the sea, and wondering whe- 
ther Dick Poole would have the 
courage to carry out his wild en- 
terprise. Dick exchanged greetings 
with them cordially, and brought 
forward Dan as his compagnon de 
voyage. That individual had al- 
ready some misgivings touching 
the order of proceedings ; and when 
Dick peremptorily ordered him to 
take off his clothes, he showed de- 
cided symptoms of his courage 
oozing, like that of Bob Acres, from 
his fingers’ ends. Poole, however, 
whispered a few reassuring words 
in his ear. ‘ Besides,’ reflected Dan 
as his teeth chattered with the 
fright and cold, ‘I’ve tould the 
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poliss meself, for fear iv any mis- 
take. I wonder they’re not here 
already.’ 

Dan prolonged his unrobing as 
much as possible ; but at length 
he stood trembling i” cuerpo, and 
before he could distinctly realise 
the situation he found himself on 
his master’s back. Glancing over 
his shoulder in mortal terror, he 
saw the glazed caps of the police 
approaching. 

‘Are they coming, Dan?’ whis- 
pered Dick softly. 

‘Yis, master dear, yis; only 
hould on for a minit.’ 

‘ Are they very near us, Dan ?’ 

‘Quite close, yer honour,’ re- 
sponded Dan, now becoming easy 
in his mind. 

At this moment a constable ran 
forward, breaking from the offi- 
cers, who tried to intercept him. 
But what was Dan’s terror, when 
Dick clutched him firmly by the 
legs, and then witha shrill ‘Whaup? 
like the war-shout of an Indian 
brave, gave a header literally into 
space over the cliff! 

Dan says he found himself going 
down under water almost as far as 
he had fallen from land. The place 
was several fathoms deep ; and on 
their rising to the surface, Dick 
grabbed his comrade, and bore him 
safely to a boat which was lying 
under the precipice prepared for 
the event. So Dick Poole won 
the hundred pounds, and Dan Do- 
herty was none the worse. 


Sunday, of course, is a day of 
rest at the Wisp. My uncle is a 
rigid sabbatarian ; to this extent 
at least, that neither his ox nor his 
ass, his man- nor his maid-servants, 
his pointers nor his setters, are ex- 
ercised against their will on that 
occasion. The village of Arvine 
is about three miles from us, and, 
weather permitting, it is our cus- 
tom to go there to hear mass. As 
we walk or drive along the road 
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we meet the peasantry—the elder 
women in long hooded cloaks, the 
younger in shawls and caps, the 
men in quaint tailcoats and'breeches 
—all bound in the same direction. 
Some of the strong farmers—well- 
to-do farmers—have outside cars, 
on either side of which the ladies 
of the family are hung as if in pan- 
niers, and on which a fortunate 
swain is occasionally placed on the 
board between the damsels, enjoy- 
ing the enviable perplexity of Cap- 
tain Macheath. There is generally 
quite a cavalcade of commoner ve- 
hicles or ‘ butts,’ in which a bundle 
of clean straw, or perhaps a feather- 
bed, forms a soft and convenient 
flooring for the travellers, and in 
these they bump along, merrily ex- 
changing greetings with each other ; 
and for all of them uncle Joe has 
a pleasant word, which is as plea- 
santly and heartily reciprocated. 
When we come to the edge of 
Glenaugh decline, the sound of the 
winter torrent flows up, and with it 
the ding-dong of the bell from the 
chapel of Arvine, that lies in a 
cup-like dell surrounded with rocks 
and bare trees. 

As we near it the fall grows steep- 
er, until it is necessary to use great 
caution with a horse. The view 
is more than pretty. We overtake 
his reverence, Father Sullivan, on 
our journey. The people respect- 
fully salute him as they pass on ; 
but few go by without a friendly 
personal smile from the good priest, 
who for over thirty years has watch- 
ed the Christian flock of this 
remote parish. I leave my uncle 
and Father Sullivan to pursue the 
path together, or to trot, should 
they ride beside each other, and 
take a short cut of my own to the 
end of the hill. Winding round 
the neck of Glenaugh roll the cars 
and the tumbril-like wagons, the 
road is dotted with black cloaks and 
red shawls, ding-dong clangs the 
bell still farther below me ; while a 
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squadron of crows wheel up in the 
sunshine, and then perch about 
amongst the tall firs, or amongst 
the branches of mountain-ash, in 
which the berries gleam as red as 
fire. The brawling stream never 
ceases to talk hoarsely, as it were, 
in a multitude of voices, and if you 
listen keenly you can catch the 
thud and shout it makes as it leaps 
some thirty feet from a rock a 
quarter of a mile off. But see, the 
people are pouring from the dell 
into the chapel. Shall we join 
them ? 

Oremus. If you please, we will 
not examine this humble house of 
prayer with critical eyes. There is 
indeed a pathetic interest in the 
mud floor, the whitewashed walls, 
on which tears of damp flow down 
the faces of badly-printed saints ; 
all this must be taken in connec- 
tion with the intense devotion of 
five or six hundred poor creatures, 
to whom the solemn service read 
by the priest has an awful super- 
natural significance. This Celtic 
congregation at worship is a whole- 
some spectacle to witness, no mat- 
ter what may be your religious 
creed. The dim aisle is crammed, 
the wide doors are thrown open, 
and the yard is covered with a 
kneeling multitude, to whom the 
voice of the priest floats out clearly 
and distinctly above the droning 
of the stream or the occasional 
sough of the wind through the trees 
around us. No soft and cushioned 
pews here; no hushing lullabies on 
a velvet-toned organ by which the 
soul of a fat sinner may be com- 
fortably rendered unconscious while 
his snug carcass is, for the sake of 
respectability, paying its weekly 
compliment to the Almighty ! Now 
all are standing up; the spell is 
broken ; the gossips gather into 
groups ; youngsters shyly pair off 
to walk home along a golden path, 
for even in Arvine and Glenaugh 
youth has its Arcadian period. Do 


you see the three strapping lads 
talking to a blind patriarchal man 
who stands upon the bridge? These 
three represent a committee, a de- 
putation, what you will, waiting 
on Paddy Byrne, the dark (blind) 
piper, in order to arrange a meet- 
ing with him at the Arvine cross 
in the evening. I observe that be- 
sides the chapel there are two other 
buildings in the hollow. One is 
the national school and the teach- 
er’s dwelling ; the other belongs to 
the care-taker of Arvine wood. A 
very pretty woman comes to the 
schoolhouse-door dressed in a 
rather extreme style of rustic Irish 
coquetry. She reminds me at once, 
for withal she has a matronly air, 
of the giddy wife of John Christie, 
whom you may remember in Scott’s 
Fortunes of Nigel. But there is no 
Lord Dalgarno to arouse the jealousy 
of a husband in this happy valley. 
One might stay here and dream 
one’s existence away in peace. 

Some demon of mischief in- 
spires me to stroll down and ask 
the pretty schoolmistress—I have 
fixed on her quality by guess- 
work —for a light for a cigar. 
She smiles charmingly as she in- 
vites me inside to help myself to 
what I require. I speak of the 
weather, of Father Sullivan. She 
says, with a curtsey, that she knows 
me through my uncle, and asks me 
to take a seat. The room is taste- 
fully though poorly furnished. Yes, 
she is (with a sigh) the wife of the 
national schoolmaster. 

I detest being the recipient of 
confidences of people for whom I 
don’t care a straw, and so I turn 
the conversation from the gude 
man to indifferent topics. As I 
rise to leave, I am confronted at 
the door by a big, raw-boned, ill- 
tempered-looking vagabond, who 
almost hustles me back into the 
centre of the apartment. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the 
fellow sulkily ; ‘I didn’t see you; 
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and at the same moment he stared 
at his wife with a suspicious evil 
look, for which I longed to give 
him a sound kicking. And so I 
conclude Arvine is not a paradise, 
at least for this ill-matched couple. 
Think of the woman tied for life 
within an acre of ground to a sulky 
jealous brute, and think of her 
decking herself with ribbons on 
the chance of being seen by some 
one, any one. Nor do I imagine 
the national scholars find their 
superior amiable or friendly. He 
seemed every inch a flogging Or- 
bilius ; and so doubtless, in this 
apparently peaceful spot, away so 
far from Fleet-street and the Strand, 
one malignant wretch can make 
a very hell of passions in fifty little 
bosoms, and torture his toy wife to 
the full content of his sour temper. 
That schoolmaster as completely 
vulgarised Arvine in my mind as 
though I had seen a comic singer 
start out of the ground there in the 
complete costume of a tomfool, 
yelling one of the idiotic staves by 
which he makes the income of an 
attorney-general. 

My shooting experiences at the 
Wisp vary so little, that I do not 
care to weary you by recounting 
them. It is extraordinary, though, 
how I do not tire of eating game. 
I don’t say I could stand ferdrix, 
toujours perdrix, but I can assure 
you I have devoured canard sauvage 
with a monotonous persistence that 
ought to have a psychological re- 
sult. As for hares—hares jugged, 
hares reduced to soup, hares in 
stews, hares roasted—I have par- 
taken of leporine food to that de- 
gree, that I verily believe I should 
take to my heels at the sight ofa 
greyhound. I shall have plenty of 
time, however, when my brief stay 
is over, to correct these conse- 
quences of a sportman’s diet. But 
my chief luxury, I confess it, is a 
negative one. Who is it that says 
happiness consists in negations ? 
I never read a book, I never look 
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at a newspaper ; if one arrives, I 
give it to Jack Sullivan to use up 
instead of wads. He has already, 
through motives of economy, fired 
off a volume of Euclid and Valpy’s 
Delectus over the Scullabogue bogs. 
These works, he conceives, save 
him or his master the expense of 
purchasing a box of wads, my uncle 
giving them up for the purpose with 
a certain humorous alacrity. I am 
only amazed how it was I found 
the time to jot down as much as 
I have done here. I trust you are 
grateful for it. For the rest, I may 
tell you that we are as little afraid 
of Fenians at the Wisp as we are of 
earthquakes or an attack of Iriquois. 
By cock and snipe (to use a pic- 
turesque oath), I should like to see 
them come near us! Nor are we 
troubled with messages from ‘ Rory 
of the Hills’ or any other patriot 
of the same emphatic views. We 
burn our powder in a most peace- 
able fashion. I suspect Tim Cal- 
laghan of treason, but Tim cannot 
do much to effect the disintegra- 
tion of the empire. Besides, your 
tailor has a natural tendency to- 
wards Radicalism, as Mr. Kingsley 
has typified in A/ton Locke. Molly 
has been perhaps tampered with 
by one of Stephens’s recruiting 
agents, but Father Sullivan will re- 
concile her to the Government, I 
have no doubt, as soon as she lays 
the state of her conscience before 
him. One story about Tim. In 
order to encourage native talent, 
I gave him instructions the other 
day to make me a suit of clothes 
for country wear. Tim’s notions of 
his art, as applied to a gentleman 
(his practice is generally confined 
to corduroys for the lower classes), 
is to construct the garments with a 
steady view to tightness of expres- 
sion, if I may use the phrase. 
When I got into his works, he 
exclaimed in admiration of the 
achievement he thought he had 
compassed, ‘ Faix, yer honner looks 
as ifyou had been me/ted into’em, 
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But my holidays draw to a close, 
and I have already lost too much 
time in correspondence. Vaile, Mr. 
Editor! My uncle desires to send 
his compliments. He is glad to 
note what he calls the ‘ crack of 
the whip’ in your magazine. This 
is not, as you might think, the 
swish of a critic’s knout, but the 
presence of sport in any shape. A 
periodical without a twang of the 




































































































His years. 












































A Woman’s Trial. 


A WOMAN'S TRIAL. 


a 


THE summer sun was sinking from the view 
Behind the wooded upland, and it cast 
A golden light, that played with varied hue 
On leaf and stem, impelled by fitful blast ; 
Below, the river rolled its waters past 
With sluggish stream, in search of wider bed ; 
Then, bending towards the woodland, caught the last 
Reflected golden rays of day now fled— 
Now merging into twilight, by faint shadows fed. 


horn now and then, the music of a 
reel with a salmon or a trout at 
the end of it, or the flash and 
brattle of the gun, is, I hold, an 
imperfect production, which an 
editor has no right to palm off 
upon the public. At least, Uncle 
Joe and I are of that opinion, 
and what weightier authorities on 
matters of taste could you de- 
sire ? 


An aged elm o’ershades a rustic seat, 
Whose wrinkled wood, well hacked by wanton blade, 
Had been the wooing lovers’ safe retreat— 
Had witness’d to ‘ the tale oft told,’ vows made, 
But never kept—the maiden’s love betrayed. 
What else thou know’st, O tree, I cannot say ! 
Yet round thee children, innocent, have played, 
As if the happy moments of to-day 
Were ever theirs—their pleasures never passed away. 


Here, at this silent hour of eventide, 

Reclined a youth, on whom Time’s heavy hand 
Traced out deep marks of care, which far belied 
The piercing sun of warmer land 

Had left a comely tan ; and ere the sand 
’ Of life has half run out, he grieves to think 
The past as lost, the future scarcely plann’d, 
Though hope is rising ; still he fears to drink 
That life, of which he is, as yet, but on the brink. 


Why waits he here? Hath Nature any charm 
For him? Or waits he till the bird of night 
Disturb with incoherent song the calm 
Of evening, bolder in decreasing light ? 
O Solitude ! is’t thee he doth invite, 
That rack’st the slumbering conscience of a man, 
Whom conscious bitter recollections smite 
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With loathing of himself? A self which can 
In vain cast off the load of some o’erwhelming ban. 


Why casts he ever and anon an eager glance 
At yonder path, that wanders on beside 
The winding river, ‘neath a lofty manse, 
Closed in by beechen umbrage spreading wide ? 
Lo, from the wicket-gate tall hawthorns hide, 
A damsel loved and lovely, passing fair, 
Follows the devious path with hasty stride ; 
While he no longer sits with vacant stare— 
A joyous rapture breaks the cloud of sad despair. 


Ah! ’tis for her he waits—his own betrothed— 
Her whom he loved in silence ; tor he feared 
To speak his love but with attention clothed 
His passion, till he was by her endeared. 
She long had loved him, yet a barrier reared 
By worldly circumstances stands between 
The two ; though love like theirs ne’er yet has veered, 
When fanned by golden gales, nor has the sheen 
Of earthly splendour drawn it whence it once hath been. 


There is a pleasure meeting with a friend, 
To grasp his hand with warm and hearty shake, 
O’er loving cup some festive moments spend, 
To learn the past, and bygone times awake. 
There is a pleasure when we homeward take 
Our way, soon in a mother’s fond embrace 
Disperse those longing home-turned thoughts, which make 
Our absence keener felt, and in each face 
Perceive some time-wrought change, or heart-felt sorrow trace. 


But ’tis a pleasure greater far to meet 

That one whose presence bears the soul away 
In reverie—to watch the smiles that greet 

Us as we come, the lips that move to say 

Some tender word—to kiss the cheek, allay 
The throbbings of an overflowing heart. 

O surely, if on earth there be a ray 
Of heaven's bliss, O love divine, thou art 
This ray, which doth to fallen man new life impart! 


They meet; but is their meeting such as this? 
Alas, that face how changed ! it looketh more 
Than sad ; those eyes, they swim with tears ; no kiss 
Those lips invite ; her sorrow welleth o’er. 
She sobbed in silence, till her anguish tore 
Her very heart asunder, and she cried, 
‘See, dearest, how my sorrow vexeth sore ! 
By ever speaking ill of thee, they’ve tried 
To wean me from thee, and my too-fond love deride. 
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How truly I have loved thee with the love 
A woman feels but once ; and I have sought 
With earnest prayer the aid of Him above, 
That he might me direct ; lest what I thought 
Was love should prove an idle passion, wrought 
In human frailty. Yes; I love thee yet, 
Nor can I cast it from me as I ought ; 
For bounden duty bids me now forget 
I ever loved thee. Would that we had never met !’ 


As when, with gathered strength, the storm-lashed wave, 
Urged on by countless others’ crested flow, 

Is hurled on rock-bound coast, and nothing save 
A troubled mass is left of all, to show 
The mighty force expended : thus, in slow 

Yet passioned speech, her heart-fetched accents fall 
Upon his ear unanswered, while the blow 

Suffuses either cheek with tears, which call 

Forth sympathy from her whose coming caused them all. 


Though both would speak, yet neither language found 
To ease the burdened heart, whose sighings cleave 
The air with phantom-speech, bereft of sound. 
But if the lips their ’customed office leave 
To other hands, forsooth the eyes will weave 
Their glances into language, such as now 
Betrays the hidden fire of hearts that heave 
With mutual love—a love which knows not how 
To quench itself, nor would to will of others bow. 


How oft in daily life ’twixt right and wrong 
A contest rages! Spite ourselves, we bend 
To that forbidden. Falters oft the strong 
Determined will of all who fain would fend 
Them from the evil-working power, nor lend 
An ear to pleadings of a subtle kind, 
That would a wicked thought or deed commend 
With righteous semblance, till the doubting mind 
Is made alike to future good and evil blind. 


And as a compass swayed by careless hands 
Is turned to east, to west, on none agreed ; 
So she, in every thought distracted, stands, 
All fixed determination gone—a reed 
At mercy of the wind—a child in need 
Of guardian-help, to save its steps from fall. 
A moment—all has passed ; with sudden speed 
She hastes away, while whispering willows call, 
‘ Was'’t better to have loved, or never loved at all ?” 
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Put your purse in your pocket, Mrs. Seaford,’ said Philip; ‘don’t you know me.’” 





